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THE 

■BRITISH MUSEUM. 



TOWNLEY GALLERY. 



Ckakles Townlev, Esq., whose Collection of Mar- 
bles forms the subject of the present work, was the 
eldest son of William Townley, of Townley,in Lan- 
cashire. His mother was Cecilia, sole heiress of 
Ralph Standish, Esq., of Standisli, in the same county, 
by LadyPhilippa Howard, daughter of Henry.Duke 
of Norfolk. His family had been seated at Townley 
for many successive generations'. 

He was born in the house of bis ancestors, Oct. let, 
1737, and succeeded to the estate by the premature 
death of his father in 1742, an event which, united 
with rehgious considerations, induced his guardians 
to send him in early childhood to France lor educa- 
tion. He was accordingly placed at the College of 
Douay, then the chief resort of young men of rank 
and property, the heirs of the Catholic gentry in 

' The pedigrea and hidoty of the Townleys, from > veiy 
esTly peiiod, will be found in Whitaker'a " History of the 
original Parish ofWhulley and Honouiof CUtbeK>,"4to., Lou- 
den, 1818,^340-^4, &e. 
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2 THE BRITISH HUSBUM, 

England, where his native taste and activity of 
mind carried him far beyond his companions in clas- 
sical altainmenls. At a more advanced age he was 
introduced to the beau mande of FHris. under the 
iius|)ice5 of his great-uncle, the Chevalier Towntey, 
the friend of Voltaire, and the celebrated translator 
of " Hudibras" into French, The gracefulness of 
Mr. Townle^'s person easily adapted ilself to all tUe 
forms of polished address, so systematically taught 
in French society, from the dissipations of which it 
would be incorrect lo say that he wholly escaped. 

About 175S he took possession of the family resi- 
dence at Townley, a.large baroniul mansion which yet 
retains features nf its old magnificence. Here he 
planted and improved the properly, and, during the 
first years of possession, joined in the athletic sports 
of the field, and the boisterous hospitality for which 
the country gentlemen of that day, in the provinces 
remote from I.<ondon, were remarkable. 

In or about 1765 he visited Rome and Florence, 
resumed his literary pursuits, studied with critical 
exactness the works and principles of xncient art, 
and finally determined to indulge his taste in form- 
ing a collection of ancient sculpture. 

During this period of his life be resided mostly at 
Rome; from whence, in different excursions, he 
visi'ed the more distant parts of Magna Grtecia and 
Sicily. He has been heard to relate that, on arriving 
at Syracuse, alter a long and fatiguing journey, he 
could lake neither rest nor refreshment till he had 
visiied the fountain of Arethusa. This, his friend 
Dr. Whiiaker observes, though a trifling, is a c^iarac- 
terisiic circumf tance, for he never spared himself, nor 
even desisted from any pursuit, till he had either 
attained his object, or completely exhausted bis 
strength. 

The strong attachment of his family to the cause 
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of the Pretender' ensured tta Mr. Townlcy, upon 
his aTTiTal id the pontifical city, an eusy introdiiciion 
into the best society, and gave him unrestrained 
access to tix cabinets and galleries or the Roman 
nobility. His growing' love of ihe arts was excited 
by these opportunities, his knowledge confirmed, and 
his taste perfected by conversation with the litterati 
whose works bad gained them so much fame. He 
knew and discussed the opinions of Winckelmuin, 
D'Hancarville, and others, before they were committed 
totbe press'. With Sir William Hamilton, too, who 
had recently been appointed envoy to the i»urt of 
Naples, he entertained a constant intercourse ; and, 
as the objects of their respective researches were 
in diflerent branches of the arts, most friendly and 
Taluabie communications tvere mutually made. 

By singular good fortune. Mi. Townley settled at 
Some at an era, next to that of Leo X., the most 
interesting as to the discovery of antiquities ; and he 
failed not to avail himself of the circumstance. 

It was about 1769 or 1770 that Mr. James Byr«a, 
m architect, Mr. Gavin Hamilton, who had painted 
Bome sabjects from the Iliad in the Villa Boi^heae 
with truly classical taste, and Mr. Thomas Jenkins, 
the Eoglish banker at Rome, embarked in an adveu- 

• His (treaf-uncle. Colonel Francis Townley, originally la 
llie service or iha King of Fiance, but who had twen mad* 
QtrttfrnOT ofCarliile by the Pntenitvr'i party, after the taking 
of that [jlace by the Duke of Cumberland's grmy, was brought 
to London, tried, and executed ou Kenningluii Common, Jul* 
30th, 1746, fuitrcaion. 

■ Mr. Townley was a lealoiis advocate Tor the mythological 
tystem of D'Hincirrille, developed in his " Recheirhes lut 
I'Origine, I'Eiprit, et le Pro)(re> des Arti de la Gri<:e," 3 turn. 
4to. Lond. USb. The f^ieater part of that wuik was cum- 
piled in Mr. Townley'g house in Park-street, and derived some 
of its best illustratiuDs from specimens in his colleclion. Dr. 
DiinhBm Whitaker possessed a copy of this work enriehsd 
■ilh Ur. Townley'* notes. 

b2 
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ture which enabled tbem to supply the greater part 
of those marblee to their countrymen of nhicb the 
modem English collections are compoeed. They 
rightly conjectured that the site of the spadous villa 
of Hadrian near TItoU was by no means an exhausted 
mine ; and haviug obt^ned permisaon from the Pope, 
under certain conditions, to search those classical 
grounrls, their eventual success realized their hopes. 

With Mr. Gavin Hamilton Mr. Townley formed a 
strict alliance, and ailerwaxds maintBined a corre- 
spondence with him from England, of which a portion 
will be seen in Dallaway's " Anecdotes of the Arts." 
With Mr. Jenkins he was more cautious, that gentle- 
man not enjoying quite so much of his confidence*. 

* The following anecdote is related in Nichols's "lUust™- 
tioDS of Literature," upon the authority of >I[. DoUava^, Tol.iii. 
p. Ti7. Upon the receipt of a letter from Jenkim, at Townley, 
prantiBiDg him the fint choice of gome ditcovenil itiluea, Ur. 
TdwdU}' " inataalif act off for Italy, vitbout compaiUDU or 
t>aggagi!, and, taEuD|f the common post conveyance, arrtved 
imeagnilo at Rome, on the preeiaa day when a very rich cava 
wai to be explored. He atood near, ai an uniotereiled ape«- 
tator, till he perceived the diicoiery of an eiqutute atatue, 
little injured, and which decideil hii choice. Obaerting that 
hh agent was urgent in concealing it, he withdrew to wait Iha 
erent. Upon hia calling at Mr. Jenkiua'a home in the Cono, 
who was not a little surpriaed by his iiulden appearance, the 
atatiie in qnestion waa atudionaly concealed, while the other 

e' ice> were shared between them with apparent liberality. 
r. Towuley remonstrated, and was dismiased with an aaaui- 
ance that, after due restoraHon, it ahould follow him to Eng. 
land. In about a year after, Mr, Townley had them ortiScatian 
to learn th»t the identical young Herculea had been aold to 
Lord Lansdowne at an eib-enie, yet acarcely an equivalent 
price." This traniaction muat have occurred tome iima befora 
1792. It wat iu that year that the Hercules waa aold by Mr. 
Jenkina to Lord Lansdowne. A diffiireat aiory ia, however, 
told of thii Herculea, in the account of it in the Unt volume of 
Specimens of ancient Sculpture, publinhed by the Society of 
Dilettanti, pi. il. Mr. Townley ia there stated to have had the 
choice of two Etatues (a Diwobolus and a Hercules) at the 
time they were diacoveced ; to have fixed upon the former fioa) 
dcKiiptioEL, but afteiwudt to have lepentid of hii choice. 
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StHl he dealt with both, and both vere hts i^sts ; 
and it was chiefly by their assistance that he gra- 
dually accamutated the most select assembli^ »tf 
gcmuDe Greek and Roman marbles, which, up to his 
time, had been seen in England. With Mr. Byres 
he also Icept up a correspondence to a late period\ 
After residing with so many advantages at Rome, 

' The name of OiviH Hauiltoh vill be found n> fiequentlj 
sssDciated with the finding of the beat iculptures of the Town- 
ley cnlUction, that a ihoct notice of him b«re cannot but be 
acceptable. He wu born in Scotland, and wu deKindcd from 
the Hamiltoni of MunlivBton, but mided for the gnatar paxt 
of hia Ufi! at Home, the latter part of which was dedicated to tho 
diacDveif of ancient moQumenti. He made eicavatioua, and 
opened buried chamber! in various placet of the Konian Slate i 
in the Tur Columbaro, at Albani, Gabii, VelUtti, 0*tia, and, 
aboTe all, in the Tibuiline villa, where the luccea* which 
attended moat of his lesearchca has been alieadj atated, and 
raade atnple amends foe the loss which painting aufieced by 
the inteimiailon of his practice as an artist. In the eollectiaa 
of the Hiueo-Pio-Clemeatino, next to the treasure! of lln 
Bebedete, the cantributiona of Oavin Hamilton in statuat) 
busts, aikd bas-reliefs, were by far the most important to the 
proKiesa of arts and classic learning ) and the bent collections 
seaitered OTer Russia, Germany, and England, tihe the Town- 
ley ctdleetioD, owe many of their principal araameuta to hil 
diacoreries. Nor was he lets attentive to modern ait ; he pub- 
lished his " Schola Italica PictuiD," lo trace the progrets of 
its styles from Leonardo da Viad to the succesiors of the Ca- 
nicci. He died at Rome in 1797. His ileathis said to haTe 
been principally owing to anxiety of mind when the French 
touh posiession of the city- 
Mr. Tbouju Jkhkiks also first visited Rome as an aitiit.bal, 
having amassed a considerable fortune, he, by favow of Pope 
GaDganelli, became the English banki^i. He was diiven from 
Rome by the French, who cauGieated all tbey could find of 
his ' property. Having etcaped their fury, he died at I'ar- 
mouth, immediately on hii landing after a storm at sea, in 
1798. He wa! supposed to have received considerable hurt 
from a collection of cameos and intaglios which were found 
concealed immediately about his person. 

Hr. BiRBB returned to England about 1790. He died at 
Tonley in Aberdeenshire, at the age of eighty-foui, in 1817. 
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farsereral years, he determined, about 1772, to bring 
his acquisitions to London; and having purchased a 
faouee in Park-street, Westminster, he there exhi- 
bited his stores of Greek and Roman art, with aa 
arran^ment classically correct, and vrlth accompani' 
ments so admirably selected, that the interior of a Ro- 
man villa mi^ht be inspected in our own metropolis. It 
was highly gratifying to contemplate a scene realized 
flrom the descriptions of Cicero and the younger 
Pliny: but the urbanity and intelligence of the owner 
Keld forth equal attraction. He allowed a most liberal 
access to all those who were known in the literary '' 
circles, as men of taste or as antiquaries, and never 
dua^pojnted the curiosity of others less versed in 
the history, but no less susceptible of pleasure, from 
the effect produced by the assemblage of objects of 
genuine beauty. It was delightful to see him fre- 
quently joining' himself to these visitants, and when 
he found them desirous of more information than the 
parlour-catalogue contained, freely entering into con- 
versation, and with a gracefulness of manner pecu- 
liarly his own, giving a short dissertation upon any 
piece of sculpture under consideration. With delicacy 
and good sense, he always proportioned his own dis- 
play of erudition to the measure of that which be 
found his inquirers to possess '. 

* It has been Blresdy meatioQed, in a formei note, that Mr. 
Tovnlej was a. leBloua Bdvocate for the mylhologiiTBl syBtera 
of D'HsDcanille. What ibst was witl be beat explained from 
■ memoranduni in hii own handwriting. He asys, "Inap- 
ranginf; the aymbaUcal woiki of ancient art we mult ralloir 
tha mystLe lyatem of emanationa, which wan re^larly formed 
upon one general principle, and not suSei oucseUi^B la be 
Misled 1^ the wild theogoniea and fanciful geneatogiea of the 
poets, which are all vague, ine)>nlar, and iocolieienr. Accord- 
log to thiH ancient sjatem, tha 6nt place is to be (pven to the 
Supreme Trijde, ot three ^at local peraoniBcatiuna of the 
HDivenal spirit or active priaeiple, pervading the elementa of 
MtiiHi, Eijih, and Watw, and Mtiag diatUcUy en aa^ 
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Snch was fais intercourse with the public ut large, 
and what is called the literary world. But a select few 
were sometimeB assembled at his table. The dining- 
room in Park'Street was spacious, the walls and 
columns were wrought in scagUoIa to resemble por- 
phyry, and the lai^est and most valuable statues were 
placed around ; among them the Dione and the Ceres- 
Isis were conspicuous. Lamps were plaeed so as to 
form tlie happiest contrast of iigfht and shade ; and 
the improved effect of the marbles amounted, by 
Uiese means, almost to animation. To a mind re- 
plete with classical imagery the illusion was perfect. 
Mr. Townley enriched the conversation, naturally 
dictated by the surrounding objects, by profound 
knowledge in the arts of design, and enlivened it by 
pleasantry and anecdote. 

But it was not to marbles alone that Mr. Townley 
directed his attention. He laid out large sums in 
the purchase of ancient bronze figures and utensils, 
Greek and Homan Cfuns, gems, antique pastes, and 
drawings, the greater part of which served efr* 
senlially to illustrate his sculptures. His Roman 

Tlicw are the three brother deitiei, Jupiter, Pluto, aad MTep- 
lii|ie, who were represented under variuuB fomiB, and distin- 
guished bf vuioug attribiitea oc modes oi Bcliuu. In each 
of these was found a lemale perganificntion of the materUI oi 
paisive principle, which was stUl more variuusl}r nuined and 
distiDguuhed I Latona, Athene, and Attarle. beii^ diHerenl 
namea and fDnna fm one peisODificotion ; Juno, Cereii, and 
Uhna for another ; and Prosetpiae and Isis (that is, Ihe uni- 
yeraal Isis of the Greek* and latet Egyptiaus} fur the third. 
Each of these general personifications, whether male or female, 
w«B endowed with three great atlributes, Ihe powers of Gene- 
nlioD, Preservation, and Destruction, which beiiig separatelj 
personified in all Iheir ililTeieat modes of acliag and existing, 
became distinct and stibordinate deities." 

Mr. R. P. Knight was another advocate of D'Hancarvi lie's 
Bjrstem ; but it has not been geoerallf received, either iu Eog> 
land OT elsewhere. 
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cfHUB in lat^ and nucldle brass are acknowledged, 
by the author of the short account of him in the 
" Biograpbie Universelle," to have yit;]ded in number 
and prcBervalion only to the boasted collection of 
(be King of France'. He possessed also a Greek 
manuscript of tbe Tliad. written oo vellum, of about 
the twelfth or thirteenth century; one of the oldest 
and most valuable known. This mauuEcripL be lent 
to Professor Heyne for several yesrs. It was after- 
wards Dr. Charles Burney's, with the rest of whose 
library it was purchased for the British Museum, in 
1618, at the estimated price of six hundred guineas. 

ItwSll not be uninteresting to stale, hereof in few 
wordfl, the chronologicBl progress of the formation 
of the.Townley Gallery as far aa it? moflt iinportont 
marbles are concerned. 

Tbe first marble t^ which Mr.. Tvyinley became 
possessed was the group of the AstragaliiioDji^,. the 
two Boya playing with the TnU. It nv^pHwur^, in 
1T68, from the Dowager Frince&s Barberini- In 
this year Mr. Townley also obtained the .Bust of 
Hadrian clotb«d with ^e paludamestuQ). Between 
1770 and 178Q lie procured his colossal Head of 
Hercules, and the bas-relief of Hercules securing tbe 
Mcenahan Stag, the naked Bust of Hadrian from the 
Villa Monlalto, the statues of the two Fauns, which 
bear inscriptions, the Bacchic Vase, the Sleeping 
Shepherd, the small Venus, the Thalia, the Libera 
or Female Bacchus, the little Cupid, the group of 
Bacchus and Ampelus, tbe Greyhounds from Monte^ 
Csgnuolo, the Venus Architis, the Head of the Ho- 

^ " Le Mus4um Townley fitait ansgi fort riche eii pierres 
^aiies, en monuinentB funicaires, et surlouC eu line luite d« 
midailles impfriales RnmaineB ua cuivre, qui ne c^dut 
pour le nanibre et pour I'^tat de cunaerration qu'l celle da 
Luuii XVI" Bio|!r. Univeciielle, Andenae et Mudeine, tom. 
xlvL Gtd. Par. 1S26, p.422. 
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fneric Hero, the Bast of Trajan, and tbe bu-rslief 
of Castor managing a Horse. 

In 1772 he purcfaftsed, out of the Lfturannno 
collection ftt Naples, the Female Bust rising, from 
the cklyx or a flower, which at different times has 
received difierent appellations. It was first deno* 
rainated'Clytie risini; from a snnflower; afterwards 
liti Aphtiidite, Isis rising fVom the lotus. We 
have OuVselves gone back to the appellstion first 
bes(6wdd uphn it by Mr. Townley; but from iho 
ctn^mnStance of the features not being conformable 
to the model of ideal beauty, it is probably no mere 
than the '{jortrait of a lady executed in the Roman 
time by k Qreek artlM. Isisrising from tbe lotos, 
ho#Mfet;' h&/b the whole and the half-flgnre, is nBt 
uncommon upon gems. 

Iit'17-Sfr;«1itn i'disgraceftil riot threatened the 
eilt4etiice'(^f the liietropolia, end its fiiry was e^- 
ciaDy fretted- li^inst ' tbe Catholic inhabilauM, 
Mr. Tow nl«y 'participated in the general shrm. -HlS 
house'tn Park-street having been marked by these 
deslriWers, hfe, like others, withdrew in haste, apfwe- 
bcndM^ thnr imihediale attack. He had secured 
his cabinet of geins, and was taking, as he then 
fear<ed, a Inst view uf his marbles, when he setxed 
the bust alladcd to, and conveyed it to his carriage. 
The election showed Mr. Townleys opinion of its 
excMitnc«. He used jocosely to call it his wife. 

The scul|}tures already mentioned were the be- 
ginnings of Ihe Towntey collection, and obtained 
for it its first character. In the ten or twelve suc- 
ceeding years accessions were gradually made which 
advanced it to its highest celebrity. The Heads of 
Homer and Pericles, the terminal Pan, the colossal 
Head of Minerva of early Greek work, the large 
Caryatid, the Head of the Mild Jupil«r, the Dione, 
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and ludy the DiscoboluB, justifled the claim oTths 
collection to superiority. 

It tiRB Beldom fallen to tlie lot (tf any man to pass 
bii life in a manner more happily con^nial with 
those elegant purguitB to which it was dedicated 
thun to Mr. Townley. After he had so admirably 
adapted the house in Park-street to the reception of 
his marbles, his time was chiefly occupied in ar- 
ranging a library, which comprised almost every 
curious work on the subject of the arts. His books 
he consulted with equal industry and judgment; and 
his QumerouH manuscript observations on tlie gema 
particularly of his coUectioi), aObrded ample testi- 
[nouy of that fiict. He likewise went to great ex- 
pense in engraving numerouB [dates of his bas- 
reliefs, statues, pateree, Sic. 

Though an indefatigable writer, Mr. Townley 
never priut«d anythinf; hut a Dissertation on ao 
ancient Helmet found at Ribcheater, in the " Vetusta 
Monumenta" of the Society of Antiquaries. The 
reason of ibis reserve may partly have been a con- 
Bciousneis that his English style was tinctured wiih 
foreign idioms. Indeed he never spoke bis native 
tongue without some hesitation, and had frequent 
recourse to French and Italian words to remove his 
embarrassment. 

In 1791 Mr. Townley was elected a Trustee of the 
British Museum. 

During tlie two last years of his life, his health 
was perceptibly, though not rapidly, declining; th« 
occupation which then seemed to interest him most 
was making designs for a statue-gallery and library 
to be added to the mansion at Townley: He like- 
wise made calculations of the expense; and en- 
joined his successors, in his last wiU, to complete his 
plan in five years, or. the marbles were to lie given 
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to fb« Brittsh public, aod be preHrred ja their Miu 
senm. 

He died on January 3, 1805, iu the 6Sth year of 
his age ; his nill bore date November 9, 1802, and 
ftie codicil, December 32, 1804'. After his de- 
cease, his executors, upon a mature consideration of 
all the circumstances, came to the decision of offer- 
ing the marbles and terracottas ouiy to the nation* 
and of immediately fulhlling^ Mr, Towuley's condi* 

* His ntates weie inherited by Edwaid Tatnile]r Stondiih, 

Esq., bis Dulf bruthec, vho did not Idd^ survive hicD. Thev 
thea came to his uncl^, John Townley, Kaq,, of Chi»wl,k. 
who added his well-known rollections in the art of tingrmiag, 
and cnriouB libra[y,ta Ihoae bequpathed to himiaPark-atieet. 
He died in 1B13, and wa* succeeded by his ualy sgn, Peie- 
griuB Blward Towolry, Esq. Two po.tiODS of his library 
wete sold by Mr. Evans, in 1814 and ISIS. 

Mr. Charles Townley was interred in the family chapel, at 
Burnley in LaDcashtie, 17th January, 1805, wbers the fol- 
loving elegant inscription has beui nnce placed to hl». 
DMinctrT; 

M. S. 

CABOLI TOWNELEIl 

viti otnati, niodesti ; 

niAiUlate stirpia, smieiiitate ingenii, suavitate moium, 

qui omnium booarum sjtium, prsseitim Gigecarum, 
spectator elegantiuaiinas, aostimatot acerrimua, judei 

eanun reliquiai, ex nrbium vetemm rnderibus eSunas, 

sommo studio eonqiusivit, pecuiita redemil, in usum patrio 

tepDsuit 

ea liberalitate aniini, qua, juveais adhue, 

hoBiedilatem alteram, vii patiimonio minorem, 

fratri aponte cesieral, dono dederal. 

Vizit annoa lxvii. Uenses lu. Diss iii. 

Hoilem obiit Jan. iii. A. S. tmcccv. 

XAM2 HN Eni HAII TOII HPAZlOMEBOIa TlTArTOT 

KaI AETOMENOII 

TO MEH ATANAKTOTN EKATTOT KAI TO WTJIOTHENOM 

. nAPAHTOOIMENH 

TO AE EAmZON ETl UAAAON AYSOtrSA. 
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tioud Tiev, with . respect to the BritUb Museum. 
An Act was consequciUly passed for purchaun^ 
them; and the. sum voUul was £80.000. An ad- 
ditional ciiliRce was buitt at the Museum for Iheir 
Kcoumodatien, andi the eoliectioa was openad to 
the publie in (he B{ving of 1808. 

Mr. Townley's remaining collection of anliqiuties,. 
illuslfaliTe of his merblea,.wa8 purciviBed under an- 
other Ai^ in 1614,forlhe sum of £8,200*. 

Far the preceding acconnt of Mr. TownleywfBK 
chiefly inddsted to the memoir d him .written by 
the kte Rev. James Dallaway, tn Nichols's "lUua- 
trations jof Litetature," vol. iii. p. 721-746, tq th« 
life of hlaa written by hi« neighbour and friend the 
Rev. Tbomaa Ihinhtun Whitaker, in the ", History 
of Whalley," 4lo. l«nd. 1818, p. 484, copi^i in 
Ghalmers's " Biographical Dictiaoary," -aqd 4q ,an 
article in. the "Biographic UniTersejie,"'tflro,,)tiTi. 
8to. Par. 1826, p. 421. i , 

A bust of Mr. Towaley taken fiom the Iifq,..by 
F. Ttirnerelli, was ezhibiied at Soroeiset-house in 
1805: anotiier, finished from a cast taken aAejJihis 
decease, by Nollekens, is prweryed in the ^British 
Museum, over the door of entrance between the 
room which contains ihe terracotlns and the first 
rotunda of the Townley Gallery. 

• Th« Act of 45 Qw. III., e. 127, hy trbich theTowjtey 

eoDectioa wbx acquired, directed that Edurard Ttwaiey 
Standiab, Eiq., the bnlhci of Mr. CbarUe TownL'y, should 
be atBOciated to the tnutraa of the Muieum Tor thu time 
Wng, in Fieeution of the tnuts nyoswl in thear, with rm 
trndndertahiKon*; andin defiult of iiBMe.toJohii Townley, 
Eiq., hia uncle. Ur.Edw&rd TumleySlaadishwaa succeeded 
in 1B07. uTawnUiyTiuitee of the Museum, by tha laid Juha 
Tawnlcy, Eiq, upon whose death, in 1814, Richard Payne 
Koight, Esq., «u appoiated by Mr. Peirgrine Edward Town- 
ley, who himMlf luccecded to the Iniit upon Mr. Knisht's 
duttti in 1824. 
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An ^graving also exists, r repreaenlation of one 
ef the apBrltnentsin his house in Park-«treet. from 
a pai&tjng "by Zitfant, which contains a- tolerable 
lilwhe^a' of htniseir at ftirty-fiTe, and of his i'riends 
the Him; Mr. GreriHe, Mr. A«le, M. D'Hencwville, 
&c., surrounded hy some'of the more curious objecte 
in hiaebiledion. 

' Pt^flKed'to D'Haacsirille's Disconrs Frathntnaire, 
" Recherches," torn. i. p. 35, is ■ a ' profile of Mr. 
Tb^tttttifySiS on a Greek medal, irilh the reverse 
nPONOIA.bot thelikenessisnotagbodone. There 
is kfiottferengr'aved portriiit of him fl<om a mcdallirto 
WTas^.- 

■ AfeW-indlvidttal marbles, some of them of high 
tMt^ter, 'Have been eradiially ddded to the Townley 
GatTt^V'sii^' its- anTval at the Museum; with a 
irmHll 'ussenilfhge liP busts beqaealhed to the 
Mtlsetttitby Mr. R; Pi Knight- Among the former 
may be enumerated a bas-relief of Jupiter and 
ied^; 'purchased' from Cob n el de Bosset; a Cnpid, 
fromthe coUettion of the late Right Hon. Edmund 
BuVVfc; a Mlthralc group, bought of Mr. Standish; 
the'' ^ttOndinini Pann ; the lorso of a statue of 
Veirtis, 'formerly in Richmond-house; a statae'of 
A^tW, 'ftom the-Choiseui collection; the well- 
known bas-relief of the Apotheosis of Homer, pur- 
chased tor £1,000 J a statue of Hadrian, bought of 
Mr; IHiHrngen ; and a Venus of the Capitol, pre- 
seriteii by his present Majesty. 

All these will be found properly distinguished 
frOHi tike original parts of tbeTowoley collectioa in 
the following account. 
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SCULPTUEE, FROM THE TIME OF PHIDIAS TO 
THK EXTINCTION OF THE ART AT BOME. 

TBB'History of Sculpture, to the time of Phidias, 
has been already given in the fifth chapter of the 
Elgin and Fhigaleian Marbles; followed oy aaother 
chapter on the works of that artist and bis school. 

The more immediate disciples of Phidias were 
Alcamenes, Crilias, Nestocles, Agoracritus, and He- 
gias ; all of whom are presumed to have been em- 
ployed in the public worhs of Athens. 

Pliny says jihey were followed, in the 87th Olym- 
piad, or B.C. 432-429, by Agelades, Gallon, Poly- 
cletus, Phragmon, Gor^as, LacoD, Myron, Pytha- 
goras, Scopas, and Ferelius'. Pausaaias adds Ouatas 
as the contemporary of Agelades*. Argius, Asopo- 
doms, Alexis, Aristides, Phrynon, Dinon, Atheoodo- 
rus, Damiag, and another Myron, were disciples of 
Polycletus'. 

A swarm of sculptors now followed. 

In the 951b Olympiad, Naucydes, Diaomeaes, 
Gauachus, and Fatroclus. 



' His vocki are mentioned b^ Faiusnias, Eliac. prior, c 
XII. XKvii. ; Kline. pDBter, c. iii. ; Arcad. c. slii.; Phocie. 
e. xiii. A Irume staluB oC Apollo by Onataa is particU' 
latly mentioned by Pausaniai in his Arcadica, See oliw Ihe 
Antholu|;ia, edit. Gr. Lai. H. Giotii, 4to. 1797, torn. ii. p. 408. 
FauBBDiua tellB us that he himself weal tu Fbigaleia, chiefly 
for the sake of seeing the bionie Gere* of Onatos. 



' Plin.i 
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In tb> 102d, Poljdes, Cephiasodoma, Leocharei, 
and Hypatodorus. 

In the I04th, Praiitelea, and Euphrenor. 

In the 107th, Echion and Therimachua. 

In the lL4lh, Lysippua, contemporary with AleK- 
ander the Great; Lysislrat^e, and his brother 
Sthenis; £uphroiiides;-SostrBtua; Ion; and 8i1a~ 
nion, than whom, saya Pliny, none waa more learned ; 
Zeuxis and ladea were Silanion'a diaciptea. 

In the 120th Olympiad, Eutychides, Euthycrateg, 
Dabippiis, CephisBodoius, Tiinarchua, and Pyroma- 
chns. The art then ceased or declined, but was again 
revived in the I &5th Olympiad, when Aniseus, Callia- 
tratua, Polydes, Athenffius, Calliienua, Pythocles, 
Pytliias, and Tiraoclea were eminent*. 

Of the artists here enumerated, aome are entitled 
to especial notice : Init of the greater part we posaesa 
little information beyond their namea. The list might 
be extended eonsiderably beyond the names here 
enumerated. 

Pausanias has recorded several of the works of 
AoELiDES of Argoa, among which a (tatue of Jupi- 
ter Ithomala«, made for the Messeoians, another of 
Timasitheus of Delphi, and the brazen horses of the 
Tarentines, were the most remarkable'. 

Of Gallon's works he mentions a statue of Mi- 
nerva at Corinth*, and another of Proserpine at 
Amycia; the former was a loavov, that ia, a statue 
of wood. Callon, he says, was the scholar of Tectffius 
and Angelion, adding (what Trom the great distance 
of time may be doubted) that they learned their art 

* Plin. ut supT. 

* See Pauiuial, UeJisen. e. XKxiii.; Eliac. potter, c. viii. i. 
liv.s Acbaic. c. iiiv. ; Photic, c. x. An epigiam of Aoti- 
paler, in the Aalhulogi*, aicribes the statue uf a muse (Bsr- 
ilMw)t to Agelaiks. See tha Aulhologi*. Or- UtI- U- &Diii, 
4to. 1797,tom.ii.p. 442. 

* Fausaniaa, Coiinth. c. mii. 
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from DijKEnus and ScyJlls?. Cidlcm was a »atiTC of 
^Wfia.'' ' 

PotYCtETOS of Sicyon WBB a seulpWr of greater 
efnfnence than either his master Agelades or C*tlOn; 
and, doi'jns' his life-tltne, was, in Bome instances, pre- 
fei^d eVeii to Phidias'. Without the grairfeur' of 
CO Dception which distinguished that master, h« was 
coiisicUredas his rival in the representation of ideal 
Bbautr. He pferfectid w*at Phidias had in-fented'," 
and disiolved thi stem vigour of the ancient style 
into one of lusuriant grace and eh4ance. He was 
rt'imarkable al^for the care and attention with whifch 
lie gave the last finish to his productions. ''' 

Pliny spealcs of his Diadumenus end Dorjifrhonid 
as 'great works, (he 'former of which was ttalued at a' 
hnodled talents; and mentions anbtherof his' Bt&- 
tWrt'wHifcTiwag'cfilled (As CfltiOB.lhe'rnte (tf 'arfby 
vthlch dib seiJlpCws who Itnimedifftely atictxt^fd Utai 
Were adfcuslomed t'o reEriSate the'Syilimetry and pro- 
portions of their works". The bn»iKe group of 'the 
Astragiilizdnles, in the ciolirt 6f Tiins'a ^alaii, of 
which a copy in marble, with some ^ittlei var^ion, 
belongs to the Townley collection",' is ascribt^ to 

' Ibid. Lacooic. c. inii. 

* Pliny saya, " VeneTe autem et in ceitamen lauduliiiimi,' 
quanquam divorais ntftibus geniti, quoniam fecfruit Anit- 
loaas : quai cum in templo £pbesie Dianffi ilicaientur, placuit 
eli^ jKobatusimam, ipioium artificum, qiii pcEesentes .»aiit, 
judicio, cum apparuit earn esse, qiiam omnes secuudiiai f, sua 

Suisque judicasaent Hkc tat Psjyclcti, proiima ab «ait*bi' 
ite, teitia Cleailai, quaita CydoDia, quiqla Fbcadmoais." 
Hilt. Nat, lib. xxi.ii. c. 8. edit. Hatd. torn. 11, p. 649. 

■ So Pliuy, ■' Hie cousummasse banc acientiam judicatui, 
et tareuticen sic erudisse.ut Phidiaa aperuisse." Ihid. 

'" " Fedt «t quern Qmona aitlficea vocaot, liiieamenta artia 
■I eo petentea velut a lege quadam." Ibid. It ia alao num- 
tioned under thia uama bf Galea, ia luuie. than one passogu 
«f hia works, aa well a» by Lucian, See Juniua da Pictuia 



'm, fol. 1694, p. 169. 
a IIL No. 3- 
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PolyelcbAS* Pliny aajo no nark wits judged <to be 
more perfect than this group in bronze. A Mercuij 
u Lj[«in)Bcl|ifti aHeicuks at Rome, and a figure of 
Artemon*! -an, eOeminate volupttiuy, called Peripho- 
nJiOft. fHun being borne about in a couch, are aJao 
menJMKwdeaioag' his woiks". PausaniHs enumerateH 
a heome stalue of Hecite b; Polyclelus", a Juno 
ia ,ppld and iwwy made, for the inhabilpnts of Ar- 
gqs"-);aBd marble Btatves of Jupiter MeilicbW, of 
Lo^na, luid her cbildr«a in ttte Temple of Diana 
Ort^ial\ and.ofVenus at Amyclte'^ 

: CioeiPt QionyaiuH of Halicamassus, Quintilian, 
Martial, Juyflnal,. Plutardi, Statins, all spettk of 
F^jifllftilwini.twaisAf .paaegyric; his vcrit is no- 
tjiCdj uiLd>&i«nt epigr^ma in theAntbok^a", and 
Qccniiliil'One.of bis Qrtitiatuj against Veires, speaks 
qfitiirq fig(ir«e pf GaneplioMB by PolydetuS) in bronze^ 
e«t¥FflKld,ftt titat, t)Qi« BupcnoF to aoy figures in tlu 
B«[»^ mwtal jwbiob were known". Mr. Payne Kaigbti 
asiniH btfjieuftei be mentioned, thought the head of 
Ae J^ild Jupit«r,;in tbe Towijcy oo^ction'', to be S 
.ifI*i Fiin. fiiitl Nit^; at 9IIIT. 

. i" I KiHn«D. CopntlC, t, w(iii 
" Ibid. c. ixiv. 

■'"'IKM.tf."iv.' ■ ■ ■ 

' " Ilrid. LBCDnlc., c. xrlii. See of other miia by Poly- 
clefaiit'EllBC. paster., c.iiii.; Aicad, c. xxxi. 

■■ AntfiDtogia, Gr. Lai. H. Grotii, 4ta. Ultiaj. 1797, torn. u. 

pp. 400, iiO. 

"' In Veitciii*, lib, i*. Or. 9, "Etiuit senea pnelerea duo 
■igna, lion mailnu. Tenrm cximia lenustate, virgiaali habJtn 
■tque veslitu, quB mttnibug Bublatiasacta quttdttm morn Atbo- 
niensiUDi virgumm, reposils m cspitibus sustintbsnt C*nb- 
raoKM ipSEe vocabunlui ; leil eaium artificem quemnam f 
recte admanes: Folycli^tum esse Jicebant Messanam nt 

Titeiidutn patebiL^t qunlidte ; dumus eiat dod dommo megii 

»• Hoom VI. Ho. 15. 
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fngment of a statue mentioned (n Pausanlas, or, at 
least, a copy of it. He likewise ascribed a bronis 
of Jupiter, foand at Paramytfaia, in Epirus, is 
1192, and a Mercury, Tound in 1732, in the dio- 
ecM of Lyon, both th«i in his own possession, but 
now in the British Museum, at least to Polydetns's 
school". 

Mtron, another pnpil of Agelsdes, was a natiTe of 
Eleutherffi. He wrought both in brass and marble, 
and gave his works sa great an air of facility and 
ease, that Ststius Pspinius said he |ilayed rather 
than wrought in his materials. The particular work 
which contribuled most to his renotfn was a brazen 
heifer, which became the subject ofnumerons Greek 
epigmmi, many of them preserved in the collection 
already named". The other statues by him which 
were most celebrabeU were the Discobolus, ftscfer' 
tained by an antique gem, and the description of 
Quintilian", an ancient copy of which is one of the 
most admired statues in the Towuley collection**: 
the tomb of a grasshopper and locust in brass, cele^ 
brated in the verses of Erinna ; Perseus slaying Me- 
dusa'* ; a. satyr listening to the music of the pipes ; 
sawyers, called Pristee; the figure of an old drunken 
woman, in marble, made for the people of Smyrna, 
and held in great estimation ; a statue of Minerva; 
the Delphic Pentathli and Pancratiasts ; a H ereules^ 
which was afterwards conveyed to Rome, and placed 
in the Circus of Pompey ; and an Apollo, which 
Mark Antony took from Ephesus, and AugustuB 

" See the Dilettanti Specitn. of AnciBut Sculpture, voL i. 
p. xliii. and P). xxxii, xxxiii, aad uiiv. 

" Anthulotiia, Or. Lat. edit. Hug. Giotii, 4to. Utr. 1797. 
tom-ii-p, 349, 361, 46G. 

" Quintil. See t,\io Lucitui's Pfiiloptmubi. 

" HooiiiXI.Mo.19. 

" See FauaaniM, Attic., c. zxiiL 
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Ckut HBtorad, in consiqiMiuM of NoeiviDp » wuv 
iag H) to da in a dream". 

Juvenal places Myron's st»lues in caiii{Mtitioi) 
witb the works of Phidias ". Polycletus used tba 
bran&s or brass of .£gina for his worke ; Myrou that 
ofDeios". 

Pythagoras of.Rhe^um us said lo have surpavMd 
Ifyron in hia figure of a PancnUiaet mada for tha 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

- IiEOMTius, who lived at the same period, is mcD- 
tioned as the first sculptor who eipressed the nervss 
and veins, aiid.took pains in the arrangement of the 
bair *. Pljiif gives particular prai»e to a atatue by 
faim preserved at Syracuse; it represented a person 
lame from an ulcer, whose apparent su&rixgs af* 
fected almost evei^ beholder. 

PrTHtflOHAs of Bemos was aaother sculptor of 
this period, who, from having practised puintiRgi 
W»B eminently successful in resemblaiMtfe. The 
statues by him of an old man, and of some nal>ad 
figures in one of the Temples of Fortune at Rome, 
w«re among bis best works, 

Tb^ Isle of Paros, almost as productive of arlislt 
as of the chief male rial of sculpture, was the birth> 
place of ScoPAS, many of whose statues and groups. 
In Pliny's days, were among the admired ornaments 
of Rome. An Apollo of bis workmanship stood 

" Compste Pliny, at lupr. I. miv. c. 8, edit. UatdDuln. 
torn. ii. p. 651; uid WinkelmanD, Hill, de I'Act, torn. iLp. 
447. 252. • 

" Et cum Parrhasil fabuliB, ligniipie Htronib, 
Fbidiaeum Tiiebat ebm. Juv. SaL viii. v. 20. 

V Plin. Hilt. N>t., lib. niir. e. 2. 

** " PrimuB hie multiplieasie vaiietatem videtur, namcronec 
in uta qu&m Pol^letui, et ia lymmetria diligaatioi: et 
ipse tAmen carpaTum tenui curiosut, vumi aeiiaua non ciptei' 
■i»c, eapillum quoqus et pubem son emandttiui feciiM, qiiam 
nidii ADtiquitsi iiutitui«nt." Plin. lib. tsziT.c8,edit.Uard. 
■i.p.fiCil. 
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upciii'theiFaliit»e'Miiuiib;iaFy«(«3ea4«g^ BtilhlWo 
femste Mtendaals An the ground ibeaide^ bcM, adomrad 
the garden of SAvHiaf, ^Hd'aigravpiof ahnibf dc^ 
scFJptieni' witb a CMMp&oia'on ^virgin l>Mrinff .a 
baiket Ml' her head, wits preserved ii^ the doUeetton 
of AsiDiuB PoUib. A colosaa) figure of Xu»,:Atidia 
naked aiatue of V^im,: ttere ^so mucfaieateetnedt 
the latter, Piiny.teUs us, beiog an' hit' dayiliy sotaa 
placeH JnoorapeHtionnith^uiideTen.pretertfld to,lihfc 
Venas of CnidOsi.' The Snnolhraokns poswssed 
stHtuei of VeniiB, Pothos, and Phaetbon, by SeopbBt 
whipb tbe<y beJd'id sreatveDeratiDn^ji Other wimkb 
. by him, in bronze and marbl«t An moAirtAtAluf 
I^uMUiiaa, who partknalarly niealiffiis. hiai ' sMtues 
of; Heroules, HecMe, i^490uki{»us, and'Hygfiu"'i 
Whether the celebrated group, of Niobe^iWAS me 
Work of Scopas, or belonged to<a lUcspniodvBeoBU 
ioubtful".. ■ . M .,. i> :. ....,,/ 

•• SeePWn;Hirt.Nrt.ilib.I»»i.e.4,WM.mWilo«ii^H.i. 
727. 

■ " PausMk Alticq r. xluL; Coimthiac^ c. i. xui. } . £Uaak 
pMter^ e. ixt. ; Arcadic, c. uriil. xlvii. ■■ \ . 

" "Par baiitatio eM id templo ApalluuB Soiiaiu,NiBben 
cam Hberia nMrirafaun, Scopas in Pruiiteles fecirit/ Plin., 
ut nipr. 738. Mr. Kaijtht, m thaintrMiiictiuii to the first tw- 
lumeaftlie Dileltanti vock, p. iliii. unle, bbjs, " Eithei tha» 
were tro diriin^ished aitistl of the naiae i}f Scopiu, triw 
■ucceeded e*ch other, oi tha one bete raeDticnedUiiid Isag 
enoi^h to execute woika in the ntyla of both periods) fnrPlinjr, 
]ib.xXKir.e. 8, pUcM bim among thiue vho BuuiUhad about tlut 
871^ Olyrnpiad. and yet Bays, afi«nianlg, libiuni. c.5,tbat 
he was one of thafourgreateciilpton emplefed upon tbe.cele- 
biated tomb of Uauselus, priacB of Caiia, iriio died in th« 
■econd ftai of the lOOth Olympiad." See the Nuuka of 
Thieiaeh, Eptehm dtr Milmdai Kuml, p. 295, note 2, en tba 
■go of Scopas. 

The remains of marblea, the decocstione nf tha Maiuolenmi 
■lill eiiat, thau|;h strangely misapplied, on Xha Bpot wkere it 
once Btood. The^ were Been by Mr. Motriti, in 17a5, in the 
modern citadel of Bodroun, which waa tben garriaoned bj 
^ukiih janiiariu- ThM* iatvieabog itlici couiatof a few 
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To ike ig»4>f Seopba the writer «f the latrodiic- 
titmto the'fWst vtitame of dia DtWUanti-Wotk on 
Saulptnre' assr^e jthe Headof Nhtbe, which f«r- 
Bietly ' belongetl to Mr. NollckenB, and has since 
become Lovtl Yarboroa^h'* " ; a small bronse figure 
efHcEeulci with the Apples uF the Hcgperidea ** ; a 
Head of llaechus as the Liber Pater, fiMind iu the 
neigbbourhcioil of Rome, belonging to the Earl of 
ITpper Ossmty "j the marble Heroutes at LordLens- 
dowtte'e : ia Serkelejr-squBre, found with the Di»- 
ctdwba" of ibe TAwnley ctilUetiou! the marble 
VenuB in the fust i rotonda of. the Townky Gallery " ; 
a^d'tbei Head of duno^: 

-'■iTif'the 'same period we may probably ascribe the 
BtsttK.onVbnas ,discD#ered'aa)OBg' the ruins (if tbe 
Atoii^itiieatrcbf Capua, toWEtirda 'the middle of tMe 
iiBb 'c^iituTjii aawl niitthe 'CollMioD .ef- the King at* 
Naples in the Museo Borbonico, as well an tb* 
y<nuMijof'U^W!Ui Ibe Royal Museum ftt Paris". 

iabletB, the broken temuaatK of a frieie, on a icsle nearly the 
MasiHia ibil of the Pavthomn^ TcpnGeDting fiptitio^c Anoioiu 
aad Ocecian wairiort. Tbey biiMt beta tmplayed as mate- 
vials' >b biut4ing the nils of the mDdnn tbititSB ; not however 
byithe bortwnty of the Tuiki, for it was a vork of the Qe- 
mele iti tbe midille b|^. Some of the tlahR are cerers^, asd 
aoalit han the caiT«d lurfacw built into tbe vail. Mr. Monitt 
ha Dot«il them ai better preMrved nnd le« imitilaled tbtia 
MMt of thoM brongfat (nsr fmm the Athenian temple,«qual to 
thvtfi'ia 'eitcution, and in design lesB mawiTe, aod of a aofl^r 
aodmota flowing chatader, eaaiequentl j of a later date. See 
tha sBcond D^ettaiitiTalinse,p.lni, Sillig,thH leanisd author 
ottheGlitakigul AitiScurD, Sto., Drada et Laisin, 1B27, con- 
risers Scolpaa^e hava Inoiiihed between tbe 97tb and 107th 
Olnnpadi; thatii, between 388 and 351 before Chiint. 

** EnffiMsdinplatesxxxv. izivi.iixTii. of that Tolume. 

»* Ibid. pi. ixniii. 

** Ibid.^1. ixxiz. 

■• Room XI. No. 19. 

T Room II. No. 8. 

•• BooDi IV. No 10. 

**- AnMcmint'Of thia U«t itatue hai bceo puUiihed b; H. 
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The thre« sfatnes of Venui here alluded to; that in 
IheTonnley collection, that in theMnseo Borbonicd, 
and that in the Louvre Gallery, are partially naked; 
<Bch has a mantle only covering' the lower part of 
the body and falling lo the ground. 

Praxiteles carried the graceful and flomng style 
of sculpture to its full perfection. Pliny dates his 
fame in (he 104th Olympiad. Like liis immediate 
predecessors he worked both in metal atid marble ; 
and we find that his choice of subjects corresponded 
jfenerally with the soft and elegant style of art which 
he practised : (hey were for the most part female 
figures or yiiuths,and he is believed to have been the 
ftrst sculptor who ventnred to make a statue of 
Venus entirely naked. Hence the surprise which 
Venus is made to express in the epigram in the 
Antliologia, " Paris saw me naked, and Auchises, 
■nd Adonis : I know of these three only. Where 
did Praxiteles see me"? 

The statues of deities, observes the author of the 
Introduction to the second volume of the Dilettanti 
Work, in the most ancient schools of art were al. 
most invariably clad in drapery ; even Meicury and 
Apollo are clothed in raiment on the old Greek 
vBMs } as are also the Etrurian Japiter tmd the 
hideous divinities of Selinus. This probably arose 
as much from the difficulty of designing and execut- 
ing the naked form as from veneration for their 
sacred and divine character. The gods of Olvmpds 
were, in the time of Phidias, partly stripped of their 

le Comte de Clavac, Ihe director of the Louvre Gallery of 
Sculpture, entitled " Sur la Statue Antique de Viau9 Viclrix 
d£couveite dans I'lte de Milo en 1320 ; Kauspoitie 1 Pari*, et 
donnie au Rai, pac M. le Maiijuis de Biviere, ArabaMadeut de 
France ilacour Otiomane," &c, 4W. Par. 1821. 

Tiif Tfirt Ma ni^Mii. n^sfirlAiii H vi(/» i 

Antholi^, ut tupr., toia> ii f, 413. 
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■ccoutremenls ; but the s^oddesKs wcn not, we 
believe, unveiled liU the dnring innovation of Praxi> 
teles. The universal applauM which followed his 
attempt at embodyinij; in his Cnidian statue whatever 
genius could conceive of female beauty, exdited to 
divinity by lenderacBs, delicacy, and cspreM)on> eon- 
demned the goddess to perpetual eipoanre. 

We venture (coDlinues the author of the Intro- 
duction) to class with his works two slatuea of iht 
game deity, one ill the gallery of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, at Woburn, and the other in that of the Eari 
de Grey, at Newby, which waa placed there by th« 
late Mr. Weddell. From their close resemblance ta 
each other, and to the cekbraled Medicean Venus at 
Florence, we should conclude that all were copieai 
or at least studied from some favourite and highly 
celebrated composition of antiqiiity. It is not im- 
probable that the well-knowa production of Praxi- 
teles may have been the prototype of them »U". 

Other Ofiginali, or copies from originals of tbia 
period, Bfc probably the little statue ol Venus in tha 
Townley Qollection, found at Ostia inlT7&**; ths 
Decorative Tablet belonging to John Smith Barry, 
Esq., of Marbury Hall in Cheshire "; the TuwnleysB 
A(y> with the Phrygian mitr^**; the Grecian buat 
found at Ostia, in the possession of Mr. Samuel 
Rogers ; and Mr. Blundell's supjiosed Theseus at 
Ince. All these are engraved in the second volume 
of the Dilettanti Work, plate li. to plate lix. 

In another portion of the work already quoted, lbs 
writer says, "We possess statues copied from (hose 
of Praxiteles hitnself, if not actually his own; though 
we cannot ascertain decisively the time or correct- 
ness of their eucution : but the small statue of 

*' See the second DiluttoBti Tolome, p. Iviib 

** RoomII.No.S. 

" Engraved in the secoad Dilettanti volumif pL zvi. 

*• HoomVI. No. 41. 

|. ■.|;.,C00^;ic 
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Apollo Sauroctonos, nov in (he Vatican, has, with 
grent appearance of reason, been consideted an 
origind work oT bis hand. The Apollo of Florence, 
commonly known as the Apollino, is referred to the 
same period ; aud the beautiful statue of Cupid 
bending his bow, now in the British Museum ", and 
of which many duplicates are extant, was probably 
a copy of that wfaidi occasioned the story (d* Phryne's 
successiul strataj^m against the sculptor". 

It was about the time of Praxiteles Uiat the Jonas 
are believed to have been adopted, which, under the 
names of Satyrs and Panisd, and under the Latin 
appellation of Fauns, are now commonly found 
in our collections of ancient statues, reseaiUiog 
each other in their playful aiid wild giaceliiluew, 
transient expression, and hilarity approaching to 

Not long after Praxiteles had signalized himself, 
Lvsippos, a native of Sicyon, appeared ; the fa- 
vourite sculptor of Alexander the Great". He 
worked in bronze only. Pliny says the productioBS 
of his art amounted in number to fitiaea hundred, 
each of which was sufficient to have ennobled hia 
name**. Mr. Knight says, it is doubtful whether 
even an entire copy of any of them has escaped the 

" Room XI. No. 23. 

* Dilettanti Speeimeui of Sculpture, vol. ii. p. ll. 

*^ See the weoad Dilettanti volume, p. kii., and the figures 
Of the TownW Gallery, Room III. No. ii, Boom SI. No. 34, 
and Boom XII. No. 8'. 

** Pliny, lib. «ii. c. 37, la^i that Alexaoiler inued an order 



" Ediiit ne qtiii ipttim alim qoiin Apellet pingeict, quam 
I^Tgotelea Kulpetet, quam Lyslppui ex nre ducnet." 

** " Singulomm quoqiie inexplicabili mullttudiue, cum 

Lfmfpat M.D. opera fecliae dieatuc, tanta omnia artie, at 
daiiiatem ponent dare vcl lingula." Hiit. Nat.,lib. xxiir. 
c 7, edit, Harduini, torn. ii.p. 646. See alio Lemtun's edit. 
(JTo. Fit. 1031, toL ix. p. 16(1. 

. , Cooylc 
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imiverBal wreck "; Slill h6 was *i\Kng to belifeve 
that the ^mall ligTire of Jtipiter which he possessed, 
DOW fttnon^ his bronzes in the British Museum, en- 
graved iti plates lii. and liii. of the first tHIettanti 
volum'e, ma^be an anci^it copy of one of (he BtataeS 
of that god bJ-Lysippus; or even an original, it' wfe 
can admit that he eyer condescended to put his 
bend to' a work ((f this size, seven inches ftve-eig'hths 
in height", A comparison of this figure. Mi".' 
Ktrigfit observes, with the smaH J npilerof bronze 
alMady assTgned- to the school of Polycletus, may 
ttffbnf a -competent idea of the style oT Lysippus 
compared with ihat'of the ^preceding periods ; and 
shmw'ttte nntnte of-the alterations and improvements 
which he introduced into the art. The proportions 
of the Kmbs are lon^r, ihe action of the body less 
-nolent, and more easy and graceful ; less sharpness 
and-detail'in the fini^irig ; less display of anatomical 
science in the p«1s; and'perhaps less vigour and 
ertlrgy in the 'general" character of the whole : but 
imre ifignky and grandeur of expression, more 
breadth &nd looseness in the composition, and more 
elegance in the proportions. The great merit of 
Lynppus seems to have been that he (ollowed Nature 
more scrupulously than those who went immediately 
before him ". 

The he^ds on the large. silver and gold coins of 

*• Daett»tiWMlt,»<iL.i.p.»lra. 

" Same of his cplebratedwarks verenDdoobtedly of a mall 
uu i mieh m tbe Hereulas >iitiii)f, with lb* cap in on* faaml, 
and the clijb in the albei, vliieli wu ttw table deity «t Alex- 
aadEi the Guat, and afinwuds of UAODibal uid the dictatot 
Syllfi, and of whicli the/heiriit wai not a foot Sm Statioa 
S/It., lib. n. 3. 

^ So Fli^, " Eum [ Lyaippnm] enim iatenrogatum, quem 
Mquerelui aut««dentium, dixme demonatratm hnnlnum mnl- 
titiuline, Natmafn ipum imitaudam eaw, non utificeai," lib. 
ixxiv.e. a. 

VOL. II. O 
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Lyaitnaclius, Mr. Knight obaerres, are probably por- 
traits of Alexander, taken from the 8tatues of him, 
which this artist executed at different periods of his 
life", and may therefore afford a furlher illustration 
of his style; and in these we principally observe 
more freedom and looseness in the disposition of tbfl 
parts, more breadth and boldness in the massing of 
the hair, and more dignity and variety of character 
and expression in the features, than had been known 
to any ofhis predecessors". 

The tradition which ascribed the horses of Iha 
church of St, Mark at Venice to Lysippus is b»- 
lieved to be without foundation. They were orii"!- 
nally brought from Chios by the younger TheodO' 
sius " ; and were probably the work of some ancient 
artist of that island. 

A Hercules of marble, formerly in the PitU 
Palace at Florence, bore the inscription AYSIIinOZ 
EnOIEI", " Lyaippus made it ;" but there is no proof 
whatever from antient authority that Ljsippua worked 
in marble. Winckelinann,who knew the statue, says 
in addition, that its execution was unworthy of Ly- 
sippus ". 

Pausanias enumerates some of the more celebrated 



Ivllui Hacrdonia nibscta 
transtulil Rom»m." Plin. Hijt. Nat., lib. xxxiy. c. 8. 

*' Thia ia, in fact, ilm genersl rhaiacter oF th* vorki of 
Lyiippua pita by Pliny, probably upon the authoiity of 
twtt«n jud){ci tbnn hinnclf, " Statiiuia *rti plurtmum tra- 
dituc conlulina (Lyiip|<u>) cairiUum eiprimendo, capita 
minora ficicDdo, quam anti^ui, corpora Kraciliuia licciotaque, 
per qua procerilsi liftnoTuin oiBJaT lidilui," Uist. Nat., lib. 

" Auonyin. Aiitiq.CoDilant.,lib. iii. c. li. iuBa&dnri Imper. 

(.col.<ig. 
1 p. 10, 3BS. 
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vorka of Lyflippus in bronse"; and among them 
the coI<iBsal statue of PoljdaTnas, and a Cujiid, ap- 
parently the rival of the Cupid of Praxiteles. One 
or two of his etatues were destroyed, together with 
the Olympian Jupiter of Phidias, at the time of the 
taking of Constantinople by Baldwin, in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century ". 

Martial pays a high compliment to Lyxippus in 
one of his Epigrams, lib. ii. 45 : 



The statue was ascribed to Lyiippus, and bore his 
name, but its beauty made Martial think it the work 
of Phidius. 

LvsiPPUs left three soni. the HisL-iplei of his art, 
Lauippub or Djlhippub, Bidas, and EtixuvcRtTES, 
of whom ilie last was the must etnitient". He is 
said, however, to have imitiOed Ihe ftrmness and 
vigour rather ttian the elegance of his father's 
manner, and to have revived some of the austerity 
of (brmer times". 

Contemporary with Euthycrales was probably 
AflEsAKOER of Rhodes, who, with the assistance of 
ArHENOnORus and Polvdorus, apparently his suns, 
made the celebrated group of Laocoon, a work, 
antofding to Piiny, preferable to all that either 
sculpture or painting to his time had produced. 

** See his Attic, ca. zliii.; Corinth., ca. ix. zx. j Eluw. 
poatt^r., ca. i. ii. v. ; Bffiot., ca. Xi»ii. 

" Cedienua, Com. Hist p. 322; Winckflm., lom. u. p. 
§09-10. The Veniii >if Cmrlos had t>e(n dvitcaycil yheo ih« 

Slace of Laurus at CoDttantinopli »a> burnt (a.u, 475). See 
insr»BAnn«l.,lib. xLv.p.S2. 

'" ^' Lytijipus Giioa et diflcipulos rtliuuit laudatos artiRcea 
Lahippum et Budstn, Kd ante oinnea Euthycialem." PUd. 
Hist. Nat., lib. luiv. e. 8. 

" So Pliny, " CmiBtsntiam patris potiu* amulatiu, qum 
elegaotiam, austeio maluil genete. quam jucuudo plssu*. 
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Though his opinion as to the comparatively early 
age of the Laocoon is adopted by ffinckelmann, 
Mr. Knight, K. O. M&ller (Handbuch der Archte- 
lo^e der Kunst), and others, the question is not 
altogether free from doubt, X^ssing and other critics, 
among whom is Tliiersch (Epochen der Btldenden 
Kunst, 74, &c.), assign the work to a much later 
date. The whole depends on the interpretation of 
the passage in Pliny (xxxvi. 4.), which, like many 
other passages in the same writer, is perhaps just 
obscure enough to leave the matter in some uncer- ' 
tainty. Thiersch endeavours to show that the art 
of sculpture, so far from having declined under the 
early Roman emperors, attained at that time its 
highest degree of perfection : it was a style which 
dilfered essentially from that of the school of I%i- - 
dias and his distinguished follower>, but in ils kind 
may be considered as the perfection of the art. 
The Apollo Belvedere, which was found in the resi- 
dence of Nero at Antium, is assigned by Thiersch to 
the age of that emperor. The Laocoon was found 
behind the Baths of Titus, on the Esquiline Hill. 
It seems perfectly certain that the Laocoon described 
by Pliny is the group at present known by that 
name ; and it ia by no means a forced interpretatioB 
of the passage in Pliny, to consider the three sculp- 
tors of tiie Laocoon as the contemporaries of the 
Emperor Titus, and as employed by him in orna- 
menting his palace on the Esquiline Hill. ludeed, 
were a person perfectly ignorant of the point in dis- 
pute, and not pre-occupied by any opinion at all as 
to the history of Greek sculpture, to read this passage 
of Pliny, he would hardly adopt any other inter- 
pretation than that which Thiersch has given. Au- 
thorities, however, being divided on the point, ^e 
reader who is curious to investigate the subject must 
take the trouble to look into the writers to whom we 
have referred. 
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To ■th* NwedoniBn Period &ce ta be ucribad the 
Heod^tlw youtUuliHcrcilm of tl» Tcwnky <rf- 
]f«tion*', the Venus Ardiitia ", tlia delaclwd Head 
of the JjiughiDg Faun", tad the Head of Hentulce 
fVDwned with a chapLel of poplar^. 

Ohaxeb of Xiindua, who made the celebrated Ca- 
joBBiu. oi Rhodes, nbich viae ranked among; the 
WORdera of the wurld, was the scholar of Lysippiis ; 
Mid a\80-TjBi(»ATeB, a sculptor oi Sicyun, whu fol- 
lowed so cloMJy in the steps of his master, that it 
M(«8 often questioned whether certain works were by 
ttynpput ot hi* utholar. 

.1: Some of tiie ntedals of Sieily of this period are 
psitieuUrlf fine, end well worthy the tUte&lion of 
ti!M[e4siuer» of art *'. ■ 

' 'fortt cshmI observer it m»y fienn preounipluoiu 
tVi.a^iPgn .marble loi^lptwes to distinct eras, where 
BO in^riptiwBi' or artist's name slants iinpreacqd 
Upw the re^peetive worka i but thone who will take 
the pains to eumiBfl and ^onapare wieieut coins 
with B«ulpliW> M they relate to difiereat age* aad 
EehDal8i:will readily diecern those peculiarities which 
etmra«leriBfl style, and which the o«rtain dates of 
coins,, in numy instsnces, enable them lo aftpropriaic. 

The sehool of Ly«ppuB conclude the history of 

"* Room XII. JJo. 8. orf. a. 
'» Koom III. No. 46. 
9, however, canaot b« defined with 
labljr belDDg to t, time whva the 
t •£ iculptum had sltaiaed tM h'ghutt pcrfneliitii in SMiljr. 
Tbiii.pifiiiMl <»*|' ^ i^koout I'lom the isifu of Gvlon aixl the 
elder Hirren, at SyrfcuM, or eren fwn aq «aili«t [la|«, and 
eriKAiled beyond the rei^n* of Ihe Dionysii. Mr. Payns 
EDi)(ht (Anhnal-, lol. xii. y, 374) fiaa put lome ari^ments 
toicethii, to make oift that they were atruck by the eldtr 
Dionyaiua; Ihia opioiwi )uinaTKi,ia Dot fauudad oB auythiiig 
like praoC but isst) meitily on ima^inaiy gioundx. See 
NoehdEn'i Speeimeui of AnclcBt Coiiuof Ma)(Da Qnaeia and 
Sicily. 4to. LondL 1S36, p. 44. 
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Qteii Bcult^ture i^ id itn ptrfoctitHi ; thote who fol- 
liM^d onl; itniMted what hM gone before tbemi) or, 
if they invented, rheir Worki were of an inferior d«- 
B(5^/pti»n. ' ' In Ihi3 ^hooti however, the art uf caMlng 
Wtorka in brbnze was carried to a perfection which 
h&d ifev^r been hefore utteined; and GQntinued to 
60iiT!sti in Macedonia and Epinis after Ljsipi>u> 
had ceased (o live. It is to thia icbool and period 
th^t ihti Wst jntiges refer the hronees "which were 
broAght tff En^l&nd, a few years ago, bj tbetOheva- 
Iter"' BVOtidsted, known as t&e bronaes of Siiris, 
These beaudfUl specimens of toreutit aat iwete 
shtml'dei'-^lates of highly enridied: anuoMTf >each 
bearing an embotised group of a w^ior engaged in 
single' tumb^t'^thanAmEtso*. Tbef were Mei- 
dinlally discovered by "digging iii'theifleW'(in"WhSch 
t'JTrhliS gained his iirtt -victory oTer .the. Jlwnaa 
fbttMJs, near' Ihe banks- of the Sirie. Aceording to 
(he harrWiVc of Pliitajchi the armouc of the- king 
wAsa ^Kirt of " thfe spoil of Ihateventful day"; eud, 
at aR crentfe, little doubt <an tanain Hhal: the> frtig- 
(rieiiis which were foond belonged to nrmoxu: aimi- 
Ifttiy inched, and worn by Konie distinguished lEpj- 
rtotic leadei-. No coins ahdw more eiqniBite perfec- 
tion of execution than tliose of E^rua under the 
reign of Pyrrhus; and nowhere ha-ve the artsculti- 
vAttA at his court been more suocessfully diafJayed 
than iii these interesting relics. They are most re- 
niarkable for the degree of elegance and refinement 
inwhlch'theywere conceived and finished; rivalling, 
on a small scale, whatever has been left of elaborate 
art, whether in medals or cameos. These merits 
were perceptible under erery disadvantage of partial 
decay, mutilation, and corrosion". The bronzes were 

" Plutoic Vit..Paia]l. ed. Reiske, Lipi. 1775, f. ii. pi 754. 

" See the Becond Dilettanti voluma upon Sculptur*, p. \xi., 
and the Uemoii still moie lecuitly publiihed by tha Chevkliei 
Brond»led, fol. I<j3e. , 
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pnrchBEed fay eubficriptien, in. 1834, at tbe jaice of 
one thooHBiul pounde, and am now d«pMited in the 
Uimihoa Room of the Britiah Mitaeuio. 

lYie smalt statue o£ Apollo Didymeus in Mr. 
Kni^t'» eolkction, which he called the And ragfDous 
ApMti^ his small figure c^ Setupis seated, the statue 
of ' the JDioscnroa, with the Xragmenl of an. Ann 
sCTcn inches and a half long, and tbe Fetlock of a 
Bull( a]l«f bn»Be^ ondnow lb the.British;Museuia, 
arty reftrted la the swne pfiriod. The whole of these. 
wMnwO'figntcs.of Jnpiur already mentiDuedtweie 
feund in 17fl9, at Panamythia iu Epirus", . 

I Oreeoe, afler the death of Aleiandec the G»eat, fell 
into aistate of dependence an. ibeKlacedohiaiis lUtla 
better Ifaaa riaitdry. £very terriloi? was impovemhed 
abdlaid'wMtalbrir tbe ewrbilant intppeition of tuea 
ovcontfaiuaticeof'warv'and the contetts of (his period 
Msamcd'a ttev cfaavactcT. .Not. only were the sacred 
treariuns fiillaged^but tlus edifices that cootaiiied.theai 
were subrertedlutd destioyed, and tbe statues btoketi 
audi tncUed. . In this muiner the choicest ornaments 
of iseveraldiEtiiKiniihed cities of Greece perished in 
the Wtobetmecn Philip tbe son of Demetrius- and the 
.XtoUansjandamaiis others thOM of the. venerable 
Tetnpleof Dodoila"'. 

The disturbances in Qreeoe and Macedonia, at the 
period here described, tmnsfured the enconragement 
of aitfrtHn. those countries; and men of talents in 
ereiT-'profEsaion Eound a refuge iuSyris, under the 
patrbnage of the SeleucidK ; in Egypt, under tbe first 
Ptolemies; and in Pergunus, under Attains and his 
son Ehimenes". 

** Ste a deiuled aecount of the diicofeiy in the «mm 
volinnev ilii'l' uid pi li^vl. 

w Ibid. Tol. i. ji. li. See also Polyb., lib. if. sec. 67, where 
the taiage cemmitled hy the .Xtolmas at DodoDais forcibljr 
deKrihed. 

I' Coinpaie Wmckclmuiii, Histoire de I'Ait, 4te. Par. tom. 
C...,.ilc 
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" tt IB ivol^iy to thi» period that piiny pJlnd«) 

ig partiaDy revjving', in 

h^ state of languor in 

I the 120th. To this 

a the 145th and 150th 

have referred the cele- 

orthe Hermaphrodiie; 

which bears Ihe sculp- 

W'a name, ApoHouius ^e son of Neslot ; of GlycoD, 

iwhose name is inscribed upon ll» Farsese Heroalci ; 

«Ad of AgMiBs, the author of the Gladiawr i al- 

thou^ their names are bcM nentloHed by any miter 

rfitetnjidty**. 

To oiis period, too, tn3.y be asoiihed the beautitul 
ncdalUoQB of Syracoie beariag a. head of ft'OBenpiH 
«» 4HM aide, Bad VietMyin b car ^ranrn'by fenr 
'i/antiofott tki -Met. 

" The c3oiiis of the last mnaarcba of Syria .and 
'Pontile probably supply us with the latest speoiaiMiE 
•CgaaaiBc Oreek art as executed in tiioM eoantrieb. 

fn the l&Jth Olympiad the lant bitrw was gfven to 
iht power and hopes of the Greeks by Lucius Mum- 
mius, who had been sent by the RMnan senate 
•gainst the AuhaanB. Be enga;^ the Greek atray 
near Corinth, the principal city of the Aehcean league, 
«nd iiaving entirely defeated and routed it, the city 
was immediately given over to dettruction, uid 
sacked. Corinth was destroyed in the same ^ear 
with Outhage". Cioero, who Bpproyed of the de- 

fi. p. Sae, 327, 33S. Specimeni oT Grecian ait, ^licTed to 
be of the Plolcinsan ai;e, are engraved in the Kcond lolunw tf 
Ihe Dileltaati Society-a work on Sculpture, pUln lixix. (• 
femBiB head ia the possesaiun of Mr. W. R. Hamilton) xl. «li. 
Slri. (head! in the poiseiaiou uf Mr. W. J, BauUs ; thu last 
■ B'lppoied portrait of Au^usfus, in baauli) 

•» S«e WintkelmaDn, ul aupr. p, 340, 341. 

(* " BodeiD anno, qno Carthago toncidit, L. Mummliu 
Corinthiun, post mnoa DCCCCLII. quam sb Alele Hippatii 
flUo amt eoQOita, funditui aniit." Vell.Pateic. Histi Rom., lib. 
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stmction of Carthage and I^umantia, wished that 
Corinth had been spured'*. 

The capture of a place so famed for the posseasion 
of alt that was perfect in the arts provoked the ava- 
rice of Mummius", who, by tranaportiog the most 
superb works of taste to Rome to grace his triumpl), 
not only excited the admiration of his fellow-citizens, 
hut generated a feeling propitkus to the pregervatioQ 

i-KC. 13. SicyoD, BB Dalkway obseiraB, at tb« same tmte bad 
been laiagiiil bj' M. Scaunu, a.Dd Sparta bj Munma and 
VuTD ; at) that to the Oceelis the moat excellent painting and 
rtatuary, with the powei of restoring these art*, bd long the^ 
bout anil their delight, were lost for arai. Nor ir*s \£o ftU) 
of the arta in Egypt much better. The crueltiu of If 



„ „ . , unifleent pto- 

. The deUh of Attahis, with the immediste alienaUiM 
of his lerritoiy to the Komans, contributed mucli to the tsbfi 
extinction of the arts in Greece, which was complete when 
Augustus disfrancbiaed Athenn, and dispersed the citiiena, a)i 
aceoant of their attachment to Blare Antonjr. 

In the dewlation of Atbein all Qreece wai iSTsbeA^ 
Thebes. Sparta, and other cities, retaijied little mora tban I9ieir 
names (VauHaa., lib. ii. p. 727 ; Appiaa. Bell. Civ., lib. iL p. 
■Z32). Sflla had plimdered three of the richest and most 
Barred temples, — that ot Apollo, at Delphi ; of .Sscnlapiui, 
in Epidaurus ; and of Jupiter, at Klis. Magna Grscia ud 
&icilT had abared the ceneral calamity in an equal extent. 

The palace of Attains atiounded in the finest statuary, m 
is mentioned by Pliny, all of which was brought to Kome. 
^ee Dallaway, AnecdoE^ of the Arts in England B<D. Lohd. 
1800, p. 200. 

'* '' at Caithaginem et NHmBntiam funditus nisltt- 

lenmt, noUem Curinthum." Cic. de Offic, lib. i.e. 11. 

T> MununiiiB himself had no passion for the arts as • mSif- 
ter of taste. Velleiua Paterculus says, that when be shipped 
the pictures hehadtaken from Corinth, he gave directions that 
should tlie captains of Ihevessela lose them, they were to pro- 
Tide new onea : " Mummins tarn rudia f uit, ut cBpta Corintho, 
cum roaximotum aitificum perfectas manibua tafaulas ac 
atatuas, in Italiam portandas locaiet, juberet preedici coo- 
ducentilnia A eas perdidiseent, novas eoa leddituios." , 
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m, who had already imbibed m 
e seized wilh an insatiable ardour 
productioDB, and Ihus it was that 
is became event tiulJy transferred 
urowing nietropolis of the world", 
lomans prized Greek art, at « 
lay be eetJmaied from Cicero's 
Lbe depredations of Veirea on 
laments of Sicily. The ardour 
tiing his gallery is forcibly de* 
nself termed it hia inchnation } 
it as disease and madness ; tha 
;fl". Among the statues wbi<A 
icero rarticulariaei a Cupid by 
eg in bronze by Myron, and two 
fcletus (already alluded to), all 
.ii)sHeiu4at MessHna; the Ujamt 
le Merctiry which Scipio hud pre- 
ritani; the statue of Caius Mar- 
, polio from the Temple of ^scu- 
a, and a eecoad bronze Herculea, 
kt god in the same place ; a eta- 
the temple at Catana; pnd the 
from Syracuse'". 

ra from several of his letters 1o 
' a collector, and spent no smiall 

. ** " Giccis cspta ferum victorem eepit, et airtei 

Jatulit agresti Latio." Hot. EpUl., lib, ii. p. I. 

n " Vooio nunc kd i'tiuB, qiwrnadmedum ipse D.ppella.t, 
■indiuiB ; ut niici ajita, motbuni et inaaniam ; ut Sieuh, latro- 
doiuiB ; <KO quo Bomina ■ppellem neBcio." Acciuatumis in 
Verr.. lih. Tv. i De 6ignis, Ornt. ix. sec. 1. 

I" See the panages leliiiiig to lhe»e in different paria of 
Cleero'9 Ocation. The miaule account which Ciceio givei of 
the pieces of iculpture which Verr«s obtained from Sieilr 
«i*bl«d the Abbi Fraquier la draw up a dissertatiDn, which 
heecfitled "TbeOdlecjof Vemi." Hem. deLitt., torn. ix. 
p. 260. 
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nima in the acquisilioli of works of art. In one, hk 
says, " The statues which you procured for me art 
landed at Cuieta. I have not seen them, nor hfts ft 
been in my power to leave Rome. I have sent (t 
person who will pay the freight. I am greatly 
obltged toyouforhavina; executed thiscommi^oti so 
well, and at so small aprice^'." In a second, ** The Rttt^ 
tues you before sent me I have not yet seen : they ilt 
are at my Formian villa, where I think of going, t 
shall transport all loTasculum, and should! begin tti 
be overstocked, I shall ornament Caieta"." In a ihir^ 
** I am antiously waiting for the Megaric statues and 
Bernite, about which you ivroie to me. WhateTt'^ 
of the same kind you may have, which you think 
woriby of my academy, do not hesitate to send ; &nd 
trust to my purse. These sort of things are my de- 
light. I particularly want such as are most Auitabit) 
'o my gymnasium"." In a fourth, " I lave paM 
L. Cincius 20,400 sesterces for the Megaric fltdluA^.' 
The Hermie, of Fentelic marble with bronsfe heedd, 
about Which you wrote lo me, delight me McMtl- 
ingfy; and I should be ghi if you would s6iid 
them, and the other statues, and whatever else your 
tssie may thinit suitable to the place, and to my sto^ 
dicB, as many of them, and as soori, as pnssible; 
especially what you think fit for my gynmasium ttnd 
portico. I indulge such fondness for these things^ 
that though I expect you to assist me, I must expect 
otAert to blame me"." 

The monuments of good art, however, in Rome, 
are well known to have been, with very few exoep- 
liona, either brought from Greece, or executed at 

^ Ad Atticum, Etiit i. 3. 
*° Ibid. Bpiat. i. 4. 

*' '■ Genua hoc eit loluptatii mis ; qoK )iv/ihi«^)ii muiiBe 
tont, ea quxia." Ibid, Epitt ix. 
*■ Ibid. Bpitt. Tilt. 
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Rome by Greeks ; so that notwithstanding a native 
ol'Rome bad now and then appeared in the arts, yet, 
from the taking of Syracuse by Marcellus (which 
was two hundred and twelve years before Christ, at 
which time ^e taste for the fine arts was intro- 
duced"), through the flourishing time of the Roman 
common wealth, and through the whole race of the 
emperors, to the taking of Rome by Alaric the G oth, 
410 years after Christ, tlie Romans themselves, in 
all that time, never made any efforts in the arts which 
did honour to their genius. 

Such are the expressions of Barry, in his " Inquiry 
into the real and imaginary Obstructions to the Ac- 
quisition of the Arts in England";" and the judi- 
cious remarks in the first volume of the Dilettanti 
Work form a valuable comment upon them. Rome 
had become the centre of wealth as well as empire ; 
the best artists from all the provincesof course sought 
employment there ; and, as the custom of erecting 
statues to the emperor, the consuls, proconsuls, &c., 
was very general, there was sufficient employment 
for a great number". It was, however, but a minute 

" Hareellng atnt works ot s.rt frnin Sicilf ; ^od it ii also 
■aid tbat tbe fint Greek mint vho had vitited Rome viaa lent 
there at thin period. 

" Works, vol. ii. p, 181. 

" Winekelmann observps, " Le luie inttoduit i Rome fut 



ragfa jiuque daos lea ptovmcea meme. Lei )oiic permettoient 

dans leun gouvememcna, et meme d'y avoir deB templea, pour 
la eonatiuction itesquels lea (irccs, muiuteDuB en apparence 
dan* leur libert6 ^toient obligf s de foumir lea fonda. Pomp^ 
avoitdea templea dans toutealea provinctsa. A Cisar^ele Rra 
H6rode bitit a Auguste un teraple, dana lequel il fit placer la 
statue de cat empereur, i^ui ressembloit pour la graodeur et 
pour la fuimeau Jupiter Olympien, avec la figure da la dees w 
Soma travailUe dans le goClt de U Juium d'Argos. Lea Bo- 
maina, ayant conmience k aiiuvr la Grece, mirent leuc gtoire 1 

7 tain ilevei des Edifices i. lean iiaix, eomme fit Apphu, 
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and paltry kiadfif work ; Ike .Ronniifl, iet^\ag for 
accuracy of lilunesi ratfaer than oxceUene* of art in 
these porttaitB, and rcquiiing them either to be cABcd 
in armour or kxtdfed with bear; drapery, aocordtng fB 
the cbaraOer and office of the person represented 
The statues of deities, taeroet, ix^ which adorned 
their temples, theatres, baths, palaocs, and villas, were 
eitber fEOBi the plunder of the Greek cities, or copies 
made from the masteipieecs which still continued, 
or which h^ once eiviched ibem ; but that kind of 
employment which calls forth inventive genius, and 
which, b; joining the efibrts of the hand to those of 
the mind, produces worksof taste and feeling, as weR 
as of l^hnical skill and dltsterit?, seems to bate 
ceased wiib the Greek repnblics and Macedonian 
kingsb A tame, minute, and elaborate atyle ensued; 
in which the want of bold eipoession, original cha- 
racter, and striking effect in the whole, was feebtf 
compeiisated by accurate detail, faithfiil imitation, 
and. neat fiaisbjag in all the parts''. 

From these remarks the reader will plainly see 
that in original monuments of sculpture the style 
which prevailed under the Roman empire was mani- , 
festly distinct from that of Greec^. 

Among the sculptors of eminence who worked at 
Bome, when they could no longer live in Greece, 
were Pasiteles, a native of Calabria, who cast tha 
infant Roscius in silver" ; Colotes, tbe second artisf 

pore du fameni Clodins, qui oma U ville d'Elcusia d'un por- 
tiqUB. CkfmD. dans un Icttr« i Atticus, fait entendre quit 
■ongeoic a^rieusement i d^corec d'un nouveau poitail I'aca- 
dimie d'Athines." Histoire de I' Art, tom. ii. p. 356. 

" " DeclaratuT autem studiitm beUicse glorix qnod atutuas 
quoque ridemus omatu feie militaii." Cic 0£c., lib. i, 
sec. 18. 

*< See tiie fint Dilettanti volume, p. 76. 

** Pliny MjB, " QnKa quideni Ks eat, nihil reUre; ut 
contra Romana, ac milltHiis, thocaces addere." 

" Cic de Divinst., Hb. i. c. 36. 
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of his Dame °° ; Arceailaus, patronized by Luculloa *' ; 
Slron^jlion, celebrated for his Amazon with beautiful 
legs, v&Ued Eicknefnis" ; aDdETander,wtioseauperior 
lilyle in bas-relief is alluded to by Horace". 

The statue of Pompey. now in the hall of the 
6pada Palace, but originally standing in the cura 
or theaire of Pompey, in which Csnar as.sembled the 
senaie, and at the base of which he fell", with the 

M Junius de Pictura Vef., P.ii. p. 54; Pflusan., lib. v. c.34. 

" ihid. plaoj, 

" Sctm,, lib. i. Sat. iii. v. 91. 

*' See WiuckelmanD, Hist, de I' Art, ti 

"111 an aDtii^hamber of the Palaiio S. 
"(taiKts the eelrbiateil statue of Pompey, at tlie loot of which 
Ctesai i« supposed to have foUen. The hii'ory of this status 
deserves to be inserted. It was first placed, dunag Pompey^i 
lift-, in the senate-house which he had erected; and when 
that edifice was ehut up, it nas raised, by order of Auj^ustus, 
on B double arch or gaieway of marble, opposite the grand 
BOlrance of Pumper's theatre. It was thrown down, or fell^ 
during the convulsion of the Gothic wus, and for many mtges 
it lay buried in the niias: it was at length discovered, I 
believe about the lieginning of fhe seveDteenlh century, in a 
psrtition-wall between two houses. After some altercation, 
the proptielorg of the two houses agreed to ™t the statue 
asunder, and <livide the marble ; when, fortunately, the Cardi- 
nitl de Spada heard the circum stance, and hy a timely pur- 
chase tprevenled the accomplish meut of tbe barbarous agree- 
ment, and the deslruciign of one of the most interesting 
remnants of Roman antiquity. Another danger awaited this 
itatue at a much later period, and from an unexpected quai' 
ter. While the French occupied Rome, in the year 1 7t)tl-S9, 
Sir., they erected ir: the centre of the Coliseum a temporary 
theatre, where they acted various lepublican pieces fui the 
amusement of the army, and the improvement, I fancy, of 
such Romans a4 might be diiiposed to fraternize with them, and 
adopt their principles. Voltaire's " Brutus," as may be easily 
imagined, was a favourite tragedy; and, in order to give it 
more effect, it was resolved lo trauaport the very statue of 
Pompey, at the feet of which the Diclator had fallen, to the 
Coliseum, and eicct it on the stage. The colossal sise of th« 
itatue, and its extended arm, rendered it difficult to displace 
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slaluea of the tno l^racian kings of the Scordisci, 
who were defeated and laken prisoners by U. Lic)^ 
nkis Lucullus, still remaining in the museum of the 
Capitol^', are also of this date. 

Caesar, when in a-private statiorf, had always manl- 
feslrd a strong feeling for the elegant arts, and had 
made collectionsof statues, gems, and pictures. Pliny 
tells IIS that lie dedicated one portion of these by « 
public benefaction, when, as Dictator, he Inillt a tern-' 
pie to Venue Genitrii". When hia power was fully 
established, his patronage of the arts became more 
extended, and he embellished not only Home, but 
Miaiiy cities of Oaul, Spain, Greece, and Asia Minor. 

Augustus's patronage of sculpture is indicated ib 
Livy's eulogium, who honours him as the restorer of 
the temples of the gods. He not only assembled, 
from every part of Greece, statues of the deities, of 
exquisite workmanship, with whkh be embellished 
the iitiperial city, but encouraged a preTailin^ mode 
of figuring eminent persons as portraits, which were 
placed in the public edifices'^, or reUgiously preserved 
in their own. Suetonius says that Caligula threw 
down the statues of eminent men erected by Ai^;U9- 
tus in the forum, and forbade any living person 16 
have bis portrait sculptured, unless with bis know- 
ledge and permission". 

it; ihe aim wu thtrtfoie saweii eS, tor the comejance, aoJ 
put un agaiu at the GoUii^Tn,' and on the tecoud lemoial of 
Ihe Btstue ^ain taktn oft', ami »gian tcplaced at th« Fb1bzi« 
de Spads, So fnendly tu Fompoy was ihe republican Kiilhu- 
siasm of the French I no favouia.ble to the arts and BDtiqiiities 
of Rome aad their loie of Liberty !" Euslace'a Classical Tour 
-Ihrouuh Italy, lol. i. p. 277, 278. 

" \ViDckelmann, ut supr. p. 384. 

" " Ccesar Dictator sex dactyliothecasiamle Veneris Getii- 
tricis coDtecravil." Plin. Hist. Nat., lib. ixx? ii. e. 1. 

« Suetou.iD August, Btc. 31. 

" " Nee uiiaore livote ac maUgnitate quam auperbia 
atmitiague pone advenus amnis ntt homioes grassatua est^ 
D2 

-■■ ^■■^'"gi^- 
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The fine statue of Oermanicus, now in the Louvre 
Gallery, is considered to be of the Augusfan period". 

The art of sculpture, however, was still practised by 
Greeks. Agrippa built the Pantheon at this period; 
but the sculpture with which it was enriched was the 
work of Diogenes, an Athenian ; and Pliny has re- 
corded the names of numerous artists at this time, 
but nearly all are Greek. 

A circumstance is related which occurred during 
the reigu of Tiberius, showing that the Roman 
people were not a little jealous of the works of art 
which individuals had dedicated to the decoration of 
their city. Tiberius admired a celebrated statue by 
Lysippus of an Atbleta anointing his limbs ; and, 
being 4e8irous to possess it, had it removed from the 
Baths of Agrippa, in which it stood, and where the 
public had access, to his own palace. This excited 
the indignation of the people, whose dissatisfaction 
became so great, and was so loudly expressed, that 
even Tiberius was obliged to relinquish his object 
The statue was replaced, and the people were pacified. 

Memmius Regulus is said to have been despatched 
by Caligula, to collect from every city in the empire 
the statues which were its peculiar boast. The 
Olympian Jupiter by Phidias was ordered to be 
brought from Slis to Rome at this time ; and was 
only preserved in the place of its original deposit, by 
the assurance that it would not bear removal*". 

Statuos viioium illustrium, ab Augusto ei Capitoliaa area 
propier angUBtias in Martium campum collatas, ita subvertit 
Btque dt3Jecit,ut restitui salvia titulis aonTalueiint. Veluitque 
pa.ithac virentiuin culquam usquam slatuam aut itnaginem, 
nisi consiilto »e et auctore, poni," Suetan. Calig., arc. 34. 

" The artiat waa Cleomenes. Compare vbat is said of 
this statue in Winckelmann, Hirt. de VArt, torn, ii. p. 405. 
It was formerly preserved in the Villa Moatalto. See alio 
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To the era of ClaucliuB is referred 8 beaulifiil 
group in the Villa Ludovisi at Rome, long consi- 
dered as representing the tra^c story of Pfetus and 
Arria, which has been pathetically told by Fliny the 
younger in his Epistles, by Tacitus, and by Catullus. 
MalFei aifirms it to be Menophilus and Derettina, 
the daughter of Hithridates, king of Pontus "" ; and 
Gronovius'", more plausibly, that it alludea to the 
story of Macareus and Canace, the children of 
jEdIus '". 

We are informed byPausanias that Nero obtained 
no fewer than five hundred bronze statues from the 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi ""; the greater part of 
which were employed in the decoration of liis Golden 

Amongst the ruins of a villa or palace, supposed to 
have belonged to Nero, at Antium, two of the most 
esteemed works of antiquity which have reached our 
times were discovered, namely, the Apollo of the 
Belvedere, and the Warrior by Agasias, commonly 
caUed the Fighting Gladiator*". We have already, 
when speaking of the Laocoon, stated that, accord- 
ing to some critics, the Apollo was executed in the 
reign of Nero, 

Menodorus and Zenodorusare names of Bcnlptors 
distinguished at this period. Menodorus was an Athe- 
nian "^i and is commemorated by Pliny for his skill 

'" Amm. Marcell. edit. Qronor. foL Lagd. Bat. 1693. lib. 
xvj. c. 7. p. 94, 95. 

'" Tbesaunis Antiq. Grnc., torn, iii. tat. ui. 

'" Daliaway'i Anecd. of tbe Arts, 8»o. Loud. 1800, p. 206, 
21)7. See alsq Winckelmnnn, torn. ii. p. 410. The marble of 
the Apotheosis of Homer, which will be heteafler described, ii 
coDsidtired to be of this period. 

'°* 'Or rif'AtrikXjna ritTMiurlili ilZt Tl irxfti^ifliXlnxMi 
ififitrm i.'iirat j^aXiBc. PausaD. Phoc. c. iii. edit. Kuhnii, 
p. 813. 

'*" Wmckelmann, ut supr. p. 425. 

'« Compare (he Mus. Ca^iitol., tom. ili. tav. 67, ^ 136. 

'•* Pausao. BcBot., c. mil. , 

. , L.ooylc 
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ID representing armed men, athletes, and huntsmen. 
ZeBOdoTua is particalarly mentioned as having made 
a coliiEsal statue of Nero, intended for the hall of hJB 
celebrated palace "". This artist was practising sculp- 
ture in Cisalpine Gaul, when Nero sent for him to 
Rome ; but it is not known of what place he was a 
native ". t 

Nero is said to have shown the perversion of his 
taste by pl<^ing a bronze statue of Alexander the 
Great by Lysippus. Pliny, who states the fact, says 
that the statue being spoiled by this operation the 
gold was afterwards taken off"". There are, however, 
various authorities for believing that this practice was 
not unusual in (he best times of Greek art. 

Nothing worth noticing- occurs in the short 
reigns of Othn, Qatba, and Vil£llius. But it is to 
this period, or shortly after their time, that the 
greater part of those' works in sculpture are attri- 
buted, which are composed of different coloured 
marbles: productions in which the richness of the 
rnateria] was preferred to the merit of liie execution. 
A small bust of Vitellius, in marble of difl«rent 
colours, presented to the Britisli Museum by Thomas 
HoUis, Esq., and now placed in the Townley Gal- 
lery '", will be described hereafter. 

We have few known monuments of high character 
of the times of Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, andNerra. 

In Vespasian's time, the Gardens or Villa tvbur- 
bana of Sallust, were one of the most frequented 

"' Sueton. NeioCl»ud.C»iar,iec. 31. He says of Nero, 
" Non in alifi le dsmiiosior <|uini in eedificando. Dominn i 
Palatio Esquilias usque frcit. Quam pTimo Traiailariam, inoK, 
inceodio absumptam, restitutamijue, Avream nominavit. De 
cujus apatio atque cuHu Buflecerit hoc retulisse. VeBtibulum 
ejus fuif, ia quo colossus ceatum viglnti pedum staret ipsiiu 
effigie ; tanta laxitai, ut porticus triplicea milliuiaa habeiel.'* 

'=" Pliu. Hist. Nat., lib. uiiv. c 7. 

"' Ibid.lib,i™».c. 8. 

'" Room XIL, ID the Case No. 13. r > , ib 
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qxrts of Rome, where Vespasian spent more of his 
tim« than in the imperial palace- Here, from \be 
earliest days of eieavation, great quantities of busts 
and statues have been found ; many, no doubt, of Ves- 
pasian's reign. At Strawberry hill there is a bust of 
Vespasian in basalt, of excellent workmanship, pur- 
chased from the collection of Cardinal Ottoboni '". 

The IHeze and other rilievi of the Arch erected 
to Tttus, afford specimens of the state of sculpture in 
his time. 

The bassi-rilievi of the Temple of Pallas show 
the state of that branch of the art under Domitian. 
Statues and busts of Domitian are rare ; probably 
because the senate ordered the contemporary figures 
of him to be destroyed "*. There is, however, a bust 
of this emperor in the Capitoline Museum'", and a 
statue in the Oiustiniani Palace. 

Of Nerva's time we know of scarcely anything but 
a statue or two, and some busts of the emperor. A 
Btahie of Nerva seated on a rock, of the heroic size, 
found not far from the Lateran, near the walls ot 
Rome, is engraved in the third volume of the Museo- 
Pio-Clementino "". Bottari has engraved a Head of 
him in the Museum Capitolinum '" ; and there is 
another in the Villa Albani. 

The reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and the Anionines 
have been justly considered as the golden age of 
sculpture iu Rome "', though it is probable that th< 

"• Vespasian placed s group of the Nile of (lis material 
in the Temple of Atiguatus, which was aitenruds destroyeri 
by fire. 

>" Suetonius in Domit., sec, 23. 

>>* See BotUri, Mde. Capjt., torn. ii. tai. 25. 

"' Tom. iii. tBT. 6. See what is iiaid of this statue fay 
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art was but liltle practised by native artists, ev«n at 
that time. The Arch at Ancona, and the Column 
■till existing in the Forum of Trajan at Rome, are 
monuments of the taste of the emperor, and the skill 
«fthe artists who were living during bis reign: to 
which period Mr. Payne Knight referred the figure 
of Silenus in marble, small life, in Lord Egremont's 
collection, and two small figures in bronze of the 
Greek or Alexandrine I^s (one after the Egyptian, 
and the other afler the Greek fashion) in his own 
collection, now in the British Museum '". 

It is said that a custom prevailed at this time of 
putting Roman names on ancient Greek statues: it is 
not very easy to conjecture the object of this species of 
forgery, unless it were done with the hope of giving 
lo posterity a higher impression of the talents of the 
artists than they felt their own works were likely to 
create"*. 

Of Hadrian, of his villa at Tivoli, and his protec- 
tion of the arts in general, more will be said in 
another portion of these volumes. 

Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius nere each of them 
practitimiers in different branches of art, but none 
of their works have been preserved : nor can it be 
supposed that they executed many'". Both these 

"* All three are engraved in the fitat Dilettanti Toliime on 
Sculpture, pWes liii. lii. 

"' Phsfdrus, who lived at an earlier period, in ■ pttsiage 
which will heTeatter be quoted, gpeake of the leveiBe of this 
piBcliee in his time, [irabsbly upon copies from worki of tha 
oldet KulptorB. Pliny, apeaking of Lyaippus, saya, " Idem 
fecit Hepbottionem Aleiaudri Megni amicuir, queni quidain 
Fulycleto adscribunt, cum ii centum piope aoDis ante fuerit ■," 
«hich, at leaat, ahowa that dispute* acDte in aiuieut times as 
la the naika of particular artists. 

"" Adrian, le suecenaeur de Trajan, ne Be montca paa aeule- 
ment amateur et ptotecteor des beaui-arla, il fut artiste lui- 
meme, et I'on prilend qu'il avoit lait use statue ; c'eit pour 
cela qu'Aurelius Victor, ae i«iidai)t coupable d'mie basse 
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princes, however, as well as their respective pje- 
decessors, were magnificent patTone and encouragers 
of art, in all it-i branches ; and their own por> 
traits, as well as those of their contemporaries 
Antinous and Lucius Verus, abundantly prove that 
they had artists in their employ capable of every pos- 
sible refinement and delicacy of execution '" . 

It was by Hadrian that the taste for portraits in 
statuary was so generally extended among the noble 
and opulent citizens of Kome: his own villa was filled 
with interesting andvalnable remains of ancient art, 
combined with statues and busts both of his living 
and deceased friends. He was a greater encou- 
rager of sculpture than any preceding emperor, but 
the names of the artists wliooi he so constantly em- 
ployed, and so amply patronized, we know not : those 
only of AristesB, Papias, and Zeno, occur on the 
plinths and fragments discuvered among the ruins of 
his villa. 

The Egyptian worship introduced into Rome 
spread itseJf, during the reign of Hadrian, throughout 
the empire, and occasioned a great demand for sta- 
tues and other representations of Egyptian deities 
and ceremonies. To this time, therefore, are re- 
ferred most of the imitations of the E^ptian figures 
and compositions, of which so many have been 
found, and which abound particularly in Hadrian's 
Villa'". 

Hadrian died A. D. 138. 

Herodes Atticus, who claims a place in the list 

adulation, n'ft pas craint de le ranger dans la ctasie At» 
artistrs \ea plus c^ljbres, et de comparer aes oiivragea k ceux 
de Polyeletp et d'Euphranor." Winckelroann, Hiai. de I'Ait, 
toro. ii. p. 4S2. 

"' S«e the dnt volume •( the Dileltuti vock ou Sculpture, 
•o ofteu quotMl. 

"* Compaie WinckeliDann, Hiat. d« I' Ait, tom. ii. p. 461, 
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of patrons and promoters of the arts at this period, 
caused statues to be erected to the most worthy of 
his friends and freedmen. The employment of his 
wealth in embellishing; Athens (as well as other cities 
of Greece) has been mentioned in another work'". 

The time of the Antonines was most remarkable 
for the character and high finishing of heads in- 
tended as portraits, particularly of the imperial busts. 
The minute labour shown in the hair is in strong 
Gonlrast with the bold effect of the more ancient 
style *. 

Here, however, we must not omit to mention the 
equestrian statue in bronze of Marcus Auretius ; one 
of the first now existing in the world. It will be 
again noticed. 

A practice appears to have arisen about, or soon 
ftfler Ihe time here spoken of, which probably had no 
small influence upcm the general condition of art. 
The households of the wealthier families of Rome 
now contained practitioners in every art, and pro- 
fessors of every science ; even sculpture was consi- 
dered as an employment upon which slaves might be 
engaged. The works they produced rtere, of course, 
inferior to those of fornfer periods; and what before 
was distinguished as a liberal art, became, when so 
exercised, a mere manutacture ; taste and genius 
were cramped and paralysed, and art in general, 
and sculpture in particular, declined rapidly. 

There are two statues in the Museum "^ which 
illustrate this feet. Both bear on their supports the 
name of the same artist, Marcus Cossutius Cerdo, 
who on one is more particularly described as the 
freedman of Marcus. It is remarkable ^at they 

"* See the Elgin Anil Phi gale I an marbles, vol. i. p. 36. 

"* Compare Ihe bust of All toninu a Pius, EoomXII. No. 11, 
Ittait. 
' "> Townley Gallery, Room III. Nos. 33, 43. 

..;llc 
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were both found in the ruins of the Villa of Anti>- 
ninus Pius at Lanuvium, now Civita Lavjnia. 

The decline of art at this period retieivea another 
melancholy illuBtnttion from the Antonine Column, 
the sculptures of which, compared with those of 
Trajan's Pillar, are equally poor, both in design and 
execution. 

A further debasement of sculpture is apparent iu 
the bas-reliefs of the Triumphal Arches erected in 
the reign of Septimius Severus, which prove that 
in his time all taste or skill in composition had va- 
nished'". But a taste for portraits, both in marble 
and on coins, remained even in the time of the 
Gordians, later than whose rule some allow no 
proofs of the existence of the arts, while by others 
they are extended to the reign of LJcinius Gallienus, 
in the SeSih year of the Christian era '". 

The low state of sculpture in the reign of Con- 
stantine is sufficiently declared by the bas-reliefs 
which were executed to decorate the arch erected 
in honour of that emperor in Rome. The senate 
of that time found no artists capable of fully orna- 
meating tlie monument which they were desirous to 
erect. They therefore ordered the superb Triumphal 
Arch of Trajan to be taken down, and its beautiful 
bas-reliefs to be employed ; which, having no con- 
nexion with the history of Constantine, were inter- 
mixed with others of a half-Gothic character, in 
which the particular actions of the emperor were cele- 
brated. The application, upon such an occasion, of 
sculpture executed for another purpose, and at a dis- 

'" Mc. Knight ascribed tva bronzea to this period j one, 
of n young androgynaua Bacchus, the othec a group of a cen- 
taur bearing a cornucopia between Uticulea and ^iJCuUpiua ; 
both then in his collection, but now in the British Museum. 
They are engraved in plalea lixiv. IxxT. of the first Dilettanti 
volume on Sculpture. 

■» See Winckelmanu, Hist de I'Art, torn. ii. p. 488. 
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tSDt penod, offers conclusive evidence that art at 
Rome was rapidly advancing to the last stage of its 
debasement and corruption. 

Dallaway, however, assigns another reason why 
the profession of the arts had, in a great measure, 
ceased at this period. Veneration for their ancestors, 
he says, had tilled most of the Roman houses with 
statuary, which disgraced the efforts of later times 
by an evident superiority ; and their number, as well 
as their excellence, precluded any encouragement of 
artists who were deficient both in science and execu- 
tion. It is asserted by Cassiodoius, that the number 
of statues in Rome nearly equalled that of its in- 
habitants, at a time when the population of the city 
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The establishment of another capita) of the Roman 
empire at Byzantium, (he removal thither of the 
imperial court, the suhsequent division of the empire 
into eastern aiw! western, and the removal of ihe 
most valuable statuary from the old metropolis, 
by Constantine's order, gave a fatal blow (o the 
grandeur of Rome. This was towards the middle 
of the fourth century. Italy, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries afUr Christ, nas subjected to the Inroads 
of ihe northern hordes. The rage of superstition, 
loo, followed the ferocity of barbarian conquerors, and 
the desolation finally became so general, that of the 
innumerable specimens of art which decorated the 
palaces and villas of the Roman nobility till the 
times of the later emperots, scarcely a specimen or a 
vestige could be discovered in the b^inning of the 
fifteenth century. Poggio Bracciolini, Ihe Floren- 
tine, who lived at that time, in his treatise on the 
" Vicissitudes of Fortune," says that even the city rf 
Rome could only display six statues, five of marble 
and one of brass, the remains of its former splen- 
dour". Four of these were extant in the Baths of 

' " Hoc videbituileviua fartane. aed me maiimi movet, quod 
hissubjicmm; exianumeiiirecme toloiiia, slatuisqttetuminar- 
moreis turn teueis (nam aif^ateas atque auiCBs minime miioi 
fuiisecouflatsB) viiis illuatribuiob tirtutem positia, ut omittam 
vati^ signs, Tuluplatis atque itiiia causa publice ad Bpedaculum 
cuIlocnlB, marmoieoa quiaque tantiUii, quatuar iu Caastantini 
theimis ; ilius itantes pone equtw, FhiditB et Piaxitelii cpui ; 
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Constantine, the others were that on Monte Cavatlo, 
and the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, at that 
time called Seplimius Severus. Petrarch's complaint 
then, a century before, was not without reason, that 
Rome was in no place less known than in Rome 
itself. 

To understand or appreciate justly these works of 
ancient art was a qualiScation of which the natives of 
Rome were in no respect ambitious". 

To the same Fag'giu, who has been just mentioned, 
we are indebted for the cultivation of taste, and the 
successful researches made soon after this dark pe- 
riod. To these circumstances, in reality, may be traced 
tlie revival of the arts in Italy. Poggio Bracciolini 
was the first collector in his own country*, and what 

diifs recubantea: i^uintain in foiu Martia, statuam quae hodie 
Maitis fori nomea tenet, atque nneani solam eqiieBtrem 
deauratam, qufe est ad batilicam Lalersnsnwni, Seplimio 
Severn dicatam, tanlilin Tidemus BUperesK." Pogi^i Brac- 
clolini de Varietate Fortune, Libri iy. 4to. Lutet. Par. 1723, 
p. 20. 21. 

' " Qui enim hodie maps ignari renim Romanaram, quim 
Romani civee i* Invitus dica, nusquam minus Roma cogaos- 
citur quam Romee." Epiatol, Fam., lib. vi. ep. 2. 

' From Puggio'a treatise we leara that the RonianB,like 
the Turks of a later perioil at AtbctiB, converted the fragment* 
of some of theii more splendid buiidings iato lime. Of the 
portico of the Temple of Concord he sajs, " Capitslio 
contigua forum versus supetest poriicus ndis Coneordis, 
quam, cum primum ad urbem accessi, vidi fere integiam, 
apeie mannoieo admodum specioso.; Romani pOHtmodum, ad 
cakem, ^em totam et porticfls pattern, diitjectis columnis. 
Hunt demoliti." He Variet. Forlunm, ut aupr. p. 12. 

< "Theatudy of ancient sculpture," says Shepherd (Life of 
Pogpo Braeciolini, 4tD. Ijverp.1802, p. 291), "had long en- 
gaged the attenlion of Poggio, who was not less diligent in 
lescuing its leltcs from obscurity than in searching i'or the 
lost writers of antiquity. During his long' residence in Rome, 
he assiduously visited the monuments of imperial magnificence, 
which 611 the mind of the travellei with awe as he traverEes 
the ample squares and superb Streets of the former mistress of 
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the circum scribed fort^ine of an individual could nnt 
effect tbe magnificence of his prince most amply 

the nations. The ruins of these stupendous edifices he eKa- 
niined wilh. such minute accuracf that he became familiarly 
Hc.qusinled with their construction, their use, and their history. 
Hence the learned men, who had occasioa to repair to the 
).ontificnI court, were solicitous to obtain his guidance in their 
irisits to theae wonderful specimens of industry and taste. 
Whenever the avarice or the curiosity of hia conlemporarias 
prompted them to search into the ruined magnificence of their 
incestnis, FjL'giu attended the investigation, anxious to re- 
cover from the ^uperincnmtient rubbish some of thosebreath- 
ing foims, the offipcing of Grecian art, which the refined 
lapacity of Roman imjierators had selected from amongst the 
spoils of Greece, as umaments woithy to adorn the temples 
and palaces of the capital of the world. Nor did he confine 
these researches to the precincts of Rome. The neighbouiing 
district witnessed hia zeal for the restoiatiuD i>f the munu- 
iBents of ancient sculpture. With this iliieiesting object in 
view, he visiled Crypta Fetrata,TuaculuD<, Fereotiuum, Alba, 
Arpinum, Alatrinum, and Tibnrtum. Whilst he was fitting 
up his villa, he boil the good fortune to pa»s Through the dis- 
trict of Casantino, at the time when an Bntit)ue bust of a 
female was discovered by some workmen who were employed 
in diijging u[> the foundation of a house. This bust he pu> 
chased, and added to his collection. His inquiries after spe- 
cimens of ancient art were also extended into distant countnes. 
Being infoimed [hat one Francesco di Pistoia was on the ere 
of emtiarking for Greece, he requested him, with the utmost 

which be mij^ht he able to obtain for him in the course of hia 
travey. At the same time he wrote to a Khodian, of the name 
of Sufiretua, a celebrated collector of antique marbles, to 
inform liim that he could not bestow upon hiiu a greater plea- 
sure than by transmitting to him une or mare of the pieces of 
sculpture wliich he nii(>ht be able to spate out of his well- 
fumished gallery. Sutlretus, actuated by a noble spirit of 
liberality, immediately on Francesco's arrival at Rhodes, 
consigned to his cate three marble busts,— one of Juno, ano- 
ther of Micierva, and Bai:chus, said to be the works of Puly 
cletus and Praxiteles, and one statue of the height of two 
cubits, all of which he destined fur Poggio. The annunciation 
^f this intelligence was received by Poggio with the hisheat 
exultation. "As names of guch eminent artists as Poljcletuf 
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supplied. Incited by his earnest recommendation, 
Cosmo de' Medici acquired a. love of the arts, and 

BDd FrBxitelea raised, iadeed, in hia mind a pnideot degree of 
■ceptiriBm ; but he dwelt with fond anticipation upon the plea- 
sure which he ahould experience on tbeMiival of the busts, and 
he instantly stsigaed to each of his eipecled gnests theii 
proper stations in his villa. ' MioetTa,' says be, in a letter 
to Nicioto Nicoli, ' will not, I trust, think herself improperly 
situated beneath my ruof, 1 will place her in my library. I 
am sure Bacchus will lind himself at home in my. houae, for 
if any place ii his appropriate residence, that place is my na- 
tive district nhere he la held in peculiar honour. As to Juno, 
she shall retaliate the infidelities of her straying husttand, by 
becoming my in' ' ' 

"The busts in 
destination; but F 
stolen out of the ship ii 
Poggio atrongly auapeeted that the plunderer who had de- 
prived him ot this portion of his expected tressure was no 
other than Francesco himself. In this suspicion he was con- 
firmed by hia subsequent conduct. For this faithless agent, 
having been aiterwards commissioned by AndreoloGiustlniuno, 
a Genoese of cossiderable learning, to convey to Poggio some 
antique busts, disposed of this valuable deposit to Uosmo da 
Medicis. PogEiodid not tamely bear this injury, hut inveighed 
against the diahonesty of the Piatoian with great bitteniesB 
in a letter which he addreaaed to Guistiniano. From this 
letter it appears that, in addition to hia groups of ancient 
statues, Poggio bad adorned bis villa by a collecUon of an- 
tique coins and gems. To these pursuits he whs iustigated, 
not merely by the desire of illuslrating the classic authors by 
a reference to works of ancient art, but also by an enthu- 
siastic admiration of the sculptured wonders, the prodtictiorts 
of men endowed with superlative talents, who, rising IVom 
individual to general nature, combined in their imagiDaliuns, 
and embodied with their plastic handa, those finished forms, 
which, aa it were, fill the mind of the spectator, and raise him 
to the exalted idea of perrectiun. On thia aubject be thus 
expressed himself in a letter to Francesco di Pisloia :— • I ant 
(truck with awe by the genius of the artist, when I see the 
powers of Nature herself represented in marble. Diflbrent 
men are visited by different diseases. My infirmity is an 
adroiralion of the works of eicellent sculptors ; for I cannot 
but be affected with astonishment by the skill of the mau'who 
gives to inanimate substance the expression of ammation.'^* 

|. ■.|;.,COO^;ic 
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l&id the foundation of a cabinet since known to the 
world as the " Museum Florentinum." Lorenzo de* 
Medici afterwards enriched this collection with its 
roost valuable articles, and rendered it subservient to 
its true purpose, that of inspiring in his countrymen 
a correct and genuine taste for the arts. "Lorenzo," 
obsetves Roscoe, " conversant trom his youth with the 
finest forms of antiquity, perceived and lamented the 
impossibility of their improvement upon the prin- 
ciples then adopted. He determined, therefore, to 
excite among them, if possible, a better taste, and 
by proposing; lo their imitation the remains of the 
ancient masters, to elevate their views beyond the 
forms of common life lo the contemplation of that 
ideal beauty which alone distinguishes works of art 
from mere mechanical productions. With this view, 
he appropriated his gardens, adjacent to the Monas- 
tery of St. Marco, to the establishment of a school 
or academy for the study of the antique, and fur- 
nished the different buildings and avenues with sta- 
tues, busts, and other pieces of ancient woritmanship." 
To this institution, more than to any other circum- 
stance, we may, without hesitation, ascribe the sudden 
and astonishing piogress which, towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, was made in the arts, and 
which, commencing at Florence, extended itself to 
the rest of Europe. It was here that Michael Angefo 
Buonarotti began to imbibe that spirit which was 
destined tn effect a reformation in the arts, and 
which he could perhaps have derived from no other 
source*. 

Many curious particulars relative to the lirst disco- 
very of these antiques are preserved in a little tract 
by Flaminius Vacca, an eminent Roman antiquary 
of Uie sixteenth century, printed at the end of Nar- 
dini's " Boma Antica," and in Montfaucon ; to . 

' Rouoe'i Life of Lorenio de' Hedici, vol. ii. p. 199,&c. 
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which the reader is referred*. Datlaway has ^ven a 
concise detail of some of the more remarkable, and 
we shall quote his words ^: — 

1. The equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius was 
found in the pontificate of Sixtus IV. (14T1 to 14B4), 
on the Cffilian hill, near the present church of St. 
John Lateran, who placed it in that area. About 
tiie year 1540 itwns removed by Paul III. to the 
Capitol, pnder the direction of Michael Angelo. 

■2. The Torso of Hercules, in the Vatican, was 
found in the Campo de' Fiori, in the time of Ju- 
lius U. 

3. The group of the Laocoon was discovered in 
the vineyard of Gualtieri, near the Baths of Titus, 
by Felix de Fredis, in 1 512, as recorded on his tomb 
in the church of Aro Cceli. 

4. In the reign of Leo X., the Antinoiis, or Mer- 
cury according to Visconti', was found on the Esqui- 
Une Hill, near the church of St. Martin. 

5. Leo was likewise successful in recovering from 
oblivion the Venus called de' Medici. It was found 
in the portico ofOctavia, built by Augustus, near the 
Theatre of Marcellus, in the modern " Pescheria-" 
Removed to the gallery at Florence by Cosmo III., 
1676. 

6. The colossal Pompey of the Spada palace was 
found during the pontificate of Julius III. '(1550' 
1555), near the church of St. Lorenzo in Damaso. 

' " Meinorie di vaiie ADtiehiti trovate in diverai laa^hl 
della Citti di Koma seiitte da Flaminio Vacca neU' Anno 
1594." The beat edition is at the end of torn. iv. of Nardini, 
Svo. Kom. 1820. For the later discuveries the reader may 
eimgult Ficuroiii; Fran. Ficorunii Gemmie Anliqun Liteiatte, 
4to. Ram. 1737, p. 107,143: " Monumenta vcleia tnemoria 
Fraaciaci Fii-orunii npcrta, et <]uariun ipse in 8ui< Coinmea- 
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7. The Hercules, and the ^roup of Dirce, Ze- 

thuH, and Amphion, called " II toro," now at Naples, 
were dug up in the baths of Caracalla, and placed iu 
the Farnese palace about the middle of the eisteenth 
century, 

8. The ApoUo Belvedere, and the Gladiator of the 
VDla Boi^bese, were taken ftom imder the ruins of 
the palace and gardens of Nero, at Antium, forty 
miles from Rome, when the Casino was made there 
by Cardinal Borgheee, during the reign of Paul V. 
(1605 to 1691). 

9. Soon afterwards, the Sleeping Faun, now in 
the Barberini pdace, was found near the Mausoleum 
of Hadrian. 

10. The Mirmillo Expirens, or Dying Gladiatm- 
nf the Capital, was dug up in the garden of Salhist, 
on the Pincian hill, now the Villa Borghese. It was 
purchased by Benedict XFV. of Cardinal Lodovisi. 

11. The small Harpocrates and the Venus of ^e 
Capitol were found at Tivoli in the same reign. 

\2. The Meleager, once in the Picchini collection, 
now in the Vatican, was found near the chim:h of 
St. Bibiena. 

These chronological notices of the discovery of 
statues might be extended much fiirther; but they 
are sufficient, as affording a general view of the 
progress made in amassing these treasures of anti- 
quity in Italy before t^e nations of Europe had 
acquired a similar taste for the arts, and were ambi- 
tious of transporting to their own cabineta the monu- 
ments of Greek and Roman splendour. 

Whilst the imlour of collecting antiques was in its 
full zenith in Italy, the chief rivalship was carried on 
between the pontiffs and those cardinals who enjoyed 
their favour. As the city ef Home, and its imme- 
diate vicinity, contained the greatest number of 
these works of art, the ecclesiastical autlwrky was 
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eserted in prohibition; the alienation of any piece of 
sculpture, whilst the liberal price paid by the cardinals 
co-opeiBled with the fear of censure, and was the 
cause that almost all of great value were retained in 
Italy. 

The Belvedere, in the palace of the Vatican, the 
first repository of sculpture, was orig'inally built by 
Julius II., the immediate predecessor of I-eo X. 

Paul V. began the Boi^hese collection. 

The Mattel collection was ol' contemporary date. 

The Barberini marbles were procured by Ur- 
ban VIII. 

The Albani collection, chiefly of reliefs, but con- 
taining the bronze statue of Apollo Sauroctonoa, was 
formed by Cardinal Alexander Albani, the nephew of 
Pt^ Clement XI. 

Benedict XIV. appropriated one wing of the palace 
of the Campidi^lio to the various discoveries made 
during his reign, chiefly on the site of Hadrian's 
villa. 

Clement XIV. had, made a collection of such mar- 
bles as were found during his short possession of the 
pontificate, and had designed a museum in the Va- 
tican ; Pius VI. fulfilled his intentions, and this 
repository of the additions to the Belvedere became 
distinguished by their joint names, as the Museo- 
Pio-CIementino. 

Of other European princes, the first who aspired 
to form a collection was Francis I., to decorate his 
palace of the Louvre. He sent to Rome Francesco 
Primaticcio, a distinguished punter of history, who 
acquitted himself with so much skill and address, 
that he returned with a hundred and twenty-five 
statues, busts, and mutilated figures. But the best 
of this collection were not antique', Francis, how- 
ever, laid the first foundation of that rich collection 

* Dftllavay'a Anecdotes of the Arts in Knglaud, p. 2S4. 
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o{ worlfs of art which subsequent kings of France 
have so greatly increased'". 

Philip IV. of Spain was induced by the great Ve- 
lasquez to purchase marUes from Rome. Under the 
direction Of that celebrated painter the first statues 
of any merit were brought into Spain". 

In Germany no acquisitions of tlua kind were 
made (ill a much later date. 

In England the taste for ancient sculpture arose 
in the reign of James I., ailer the Earl of Arundel 
had travelled into Italy, and laid the foundation of 
his celebrated collection. Henry, Prince of Wales, 

'• Heyli 
ImdofFrl 

cipal beauty, if I may judge of thii bo much odTniKd palace 
of the Lourre, ii a low plain room, paved under foot wilh 
bncks, and without any hauginga ur ta|>eetry on the sidei ; 
^et being the best >et out, and fuTaiahcd to my cantent, of any 
ID France. It ii called 'La Salle des Antiques,' and hath in it 
five of the ancienteit and leuerableat piecet of all the kiog- 
dom." Xheie were a Diana, one of the gods uf Ethiopia, Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Apollo. " They were bestowed on the king 
by hii HolincHi IhK Fope." See also Dr. Martin Liaterl 
JuumeytoPaiit, 6TO.Lond. 1G99, p. 43. He a ays the French 
kins " hath in the Louvre also two roomsi ; in one aie ancient 
marble statues, and in the other nie brass statues and vaaa, 
and a hundred other things relating to antiquity : there is 
aathing in Paris deserves more to be stva." At one time this 
f^llery appears to have been transferred to Versailles. Tho 
Abl>£Aiitonini,inhia'<HemDnaldeFBnset de lesEnTirona," 
12Dia. Par, 1734, p. 61, speakin); of the Loune, says, " La 
Salle des Antiques n'ea a plus nea que le titre ; les titatues 

Si lui donDoieat ee nom out Mi purt^s i Versailles et a 
arly." 

An academy of paialing and sculpture was established 
atParisin 16G4. 

" Dallaway, ut Eupr. p. 225. The purchases which OhciB- 
tina. Queen ul' Sweden, made at the sale of the marble* of 
King Charles I., with the Odeschalchi collection of statues, 
were aflerwarda sold to Philip V. of Spain, to be deposited in 
the palace of St. Ildefonto. 
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and his brother, afterwards King Charles I., ar« said 
to tiave been in corresfiondence for the purcfaaae a( 
ancient marbles widi Sir Henry Wotton. 

Feacham, iu his " Complete Gentleman," sajs, ~ 
" And here 1 cannot, but with much reverence, 
mention the every-way Right Honourable Thomas 
Howard, Lord High Marshal of England, as great 
for his noble patronage of arts and ancient learning 
as for his birth and place ; to whose liberal charges 
and magnificence this angle of the world oweth the 
first sight of Greek and Roman stalues, with whose 
admired presence he began to honour the gardens 
and galleries of Anindel-house about twenty years 
ago", and hath ever since continued to transplant old 
Greece into England. King Charles also, ever since 
his coming to the crown, hath amply testilied a royal 
liking of ancient statues, by causing a whole army of 
old foreign emperors, captains, and senators, all at 
once to land un his coasts, to come and do htm 
homage, and attend him in his palaces of St. James's 
and Somerset House. A great part of these belonged 
to the Great Duke of Mantua: and some of the 
old Greek marble bases, columns, and altars, were 
brought from the ruins of Apollo's temple at Delos, 
by that noble and absolutely-accomptishtd ^ntleman 
Sir Kenetm Digby, Knight". At York-house alsO, 
the galleries and rooms are ennobled with the posses- 

'' Peschain'B Compltste G«DtlemaB was published in 1633, 
but the passage quoted first B^iptsan in the Hticunil editioa. puh- 
lishtMl iu 1634. Lord Arundel travelled into rrant-B and Italy 
in 1607 and I6(IS, and remained abroad till 1611. In 1612 
he was ap)iointed lo escort the Pitncex I'^liagbeth and the 
Elector PaUtine to their doiDinionB. Finding hiniseirunc* 
more on the continent, be went a(j[ain into Italy, aiid at that 
time he)nn to form hia celebrated eollection. He returned 
from Italy the second time in 1G14. 

" This una in U2S, when Sir Kenelm was adcainl of « 
Beet iu the Levaut. 

." tloogic. 
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sion or those Roman heads and sUtuea which Utely 
belonged to Sir Pel«r Paul flubens. Knight, thai 
exquisite painter of Antwerp. And thus hate we, of 
late years, a g'ood sample of this first sort of antiqui- 
ties, accompanied with some novelties, which, ne- 
Terthelees, cannot but fall short of those in other 
countries, where the love and study of them is fiur 
ancienter, and the means to come by tbem easier"." 

Dallaway observes that, it was from the example 
and recommendation of Lord Arundel, and a very 
inferior cause, the envy ol' the favourite VillieTs, that 
Charles I. was origiDally induced to study the arts} 
but Charles had, himself, an elegant and refined 
taste, and there seems no reason why Villiers's jea- 
lousy should be assigned as one cause of the King's 
forming a collection". Buckingham, as will presently 
b» shown iirom his own letters, was a rival collector. 

'* " Complete Qentlemaii," Ihiiil edit. 4to. Load. 1661. p. 

lor, 109. 

" In the inTentaryof the goods of King Charlei I., Mtd, ia 
1649 and on* or two tubaequent yean, bf order of Ihe Par- 
liament, a copy of which ih prescrred among the Harleian 
MSS. in the BriliBh MuWm, No. ",3J3, the number nf it*- 
tues, buBts, &c enumerated aa antique, marble an<| bronie, it 
quite astoniahini;, ai well an ihe prieei at which they were 
Bpprused and pitichaaed. The Biatuvi at Samerael HoiiMI 
vhich CBoie from Whitehall, Ihose in the gallery of Somenet 
HouBe, aodin the gBiden.lhe statuea at Gnenwich, the atatuei 
at Si. Jamee'e, whtde fij^res and heads, and in the armoury at 
St. Jamea'i, amounted very nearly, iucluiling busta and hig- 
menls, to 450, Thepricei put upon Ibem, too, were very great 
for Ihe period, The total amounted to lomething more than 
16,000/. A iUtue of the Empeioi Ueta wai valued at 100/. j 
Nero, Galit;ula, Maictia Aureliua, Commodus, SO/, each ; Julia 
Uammaa, BO/. ; the elder Faustina, 701. ; ClaudiuB, 60/. ; 
a atatue, called in the catalogue .^liui, 30/. ; a bust of CicerOr 
25/;Sabina, 150/.; a Ueiculea, 120/.; Seneca sitting (tb« 
siieof life), 250/.; Pompey, 250/ ; Tiberiua.a coloasal tfatue, 
500/.; a head of Alexander. 100/.; buats of Auguatui, Nero* 
HarcuB Auretins, Antoniana Pius, Severaa, and Agrippina, 
eo/.u'piecei a head of Zeao, 10/. Mr. lUurray , Ui. Bougb> 
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When Lord Arundel determined to form a ^llei7 
of statuary, Dallaway further observes, he retained 
two men of letters for that purpose. The ingenious 
John Evelyn was sent to Rome, and William Perry 
undertook a hazardous jouniey to the Greek Island 
and the Morea. But Evelyn was not born till 1630, 
so that his aciiuaintance with Lord Arundel could 
hardly have tommenced before the greater part of 
that nobleman's treasures were obtained ; nor does 
he appear ever to have been sent by him to Rome ", 
And Perry, whom Daliaway mentions, was Mr., 
afierwards Sir William, Petty ; many of whose letters 
relating to his indefatigable researches to enrich the 
Arundel collection, are found among the correspond- 

lon, Hr. Latham, and Mr. De Cc'iiti, appear to have be«D tbe 
purchasers upon tbe appraiscmeat in 16jl ; tbey were, id all 
probability, I he agentE for foieign cabinets. "Tnelate Kiag'ii 
Head," by the Cavalier Beiuiai, 80O/., wa» suld ta Mr. De 
CrlHi, as approiBud, October 23, IGal. 

" Eveljn, in his Merauira, or rather Diary, vol. i. p. 90 
ta 131, and 150 to 169, gWes some curious details of th>i di& 
ferent collections of marbles at Home, as he savthem in 1644 
and 1845; but he makes no mention of I>ard Arundel while 
there; Lord Arundel had ceased furnishing addilians at that 
time lo hia eollectioa in England. Mr. Kvelyn arrived at Rome 
4th Noiemher, 1644. In June, 1645, the Karl of Arundel, 
who was (hen at Faclua, took Mr. Evelyn to see the garden 
of Mantua, and the palace of the Foscari (vol. i. p. 198) ; and 
in 1646 Mr. Kvelyn paid Lord Arundel hin latit visit Ho 
says, " It was Easier Monday that I was invited to breakroat 
at the Earl of Arundel's. I took leaie of him in bis bed, 
where I left that f^reat and excellent man in tears on some pri- 
vate discourse of crosses that had befallen bis itluslrious family, 
Eirtlculaily the undutifulness of his ^rrandaon Philip's tuminf; 
ominican friar (since Cardinal of Norfolk), and the misery 
of his counlry, now embroiled in civil war. He caused his 
Kenlleman to (five me direction*, all written with hia own 
hantl,_what curiosities I should inquire after in ray journey ; 
and so, enjoining me la write sometimes to him, I departed. 
There stayed for me below, Mi. Henry Hooard (afterwards 
Duke of Norlblk), Mr. J. Digby, and other gentlemen, who 
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ence in Sir Tbomae Roe's Ne^odations". Sir Tho- 
mas Hoe acted as an ag«nt, both for Lord Arundel 
and the Duke of Buckingham ". 

condacted me to ihe coach." Ibid. i. p- 205. The Earl of 
Arundel died a few months aftenranlB, 4lh October, 16<I6. 
LasseU, in his Vuva^ uf Itiilr, 12mo. Pat. 1670, p. 429, aay* 
he iBw in the cloistei of the Convent of St. Anthony at 
Padua, a bUck matble stone which bore the words " Interiora 
Thanue Howardi Camilis Arondelix." The Kail's body wu 
brought to England. DalLiway says that Lord Atu'ndel him- 
self, when at Home, procurEd ptTmission to dig over the mini 
of seveisl houses, and it said to have dlscotered, in 8ubte> 
laneous rooms, twv or three statues of the class of " Viii 
ConHulaies ;" and, amongst them, that at Oxford, vbich bai 
since received the aama of Cicero. See the Anecdotei of the 
Arts in Kngiand, p. 256. 

" Fol. Lond. 1740. 

" The following extracts from Sir Thomas Roe's cor- 
legpondence, lelatmg to the cultivation of this taste fui 
atitiquities, will not be unacceptable to the reader: — 
$tr Thtmai Roe in Lord Jmndtt. 

Canilanliaople, 27lhjaa. 16^1. 

le of Ihe'alands of the Arches, 
great experience in these parts. He assuted me that the 
search aRer old and good authors was utterly laiu ; that Dei> 
ther in Greece nor in any other place subject tq the Grand 
Signoi were left so much as footsteps or nuns of any aiiiient 
learning. The last French ambansador had the last slean* 
ings i only of some few be gave me noiice, as of an old Ter- 
luUian, and a piece of Chrisoalome in manuscript, which mar 
be procured to be copied, but not the original. He halh 
undertaken to make inquiry fur me, and the Iruit of iny lalwur 
your Lordship shall freely partake. Concerning antiijuities in 
marbles, there are many in divers parts, but e^pecially at 
Delphos, unesteemed here; and 1 doubt not easy to be pro- 
cured for the charge of dig{{''ig '"^ fetching, which mutt be 
piirjiosely undertaken. It is supposed that many statues BI« 
buried, to i,ecure them from the envy of the Turks ; and that 
if leave obtaineil, would came to hght, which I will eadearour 
as BOOD as I am warm here. Coins will be had from Jews, 
but very dear wheu ioiiuired for. Two are given me by Do- 
minico to present to jrour Lordship, which I have deliv^ed to 
VOL. U. y' I 

.i;.,L.oo^;lc 
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Of the interest nhich the Duke of Buckingbam 
himself took in these matters, we have proof in ttie 

Antony Wood, csptnjn of the " Rainbow ;" the one (roM) is of 
Alexander ; the other is brasie, andvciy ancieat, of a queeu 
of Seiria, with hiTOglyphicB now untnewn. I huve hIso > 
«tone taken out of the old palace oF Priam, in Tioy, cut id 
horned shape; hut because I can neither tell of what it ii, 
nor hath it any other beauty, but only the aDtiquity and, truth 
of being a piece of that ruined and famoua building, I will 
not pteBume to send it you ; yet I have delivered it tn the 
same messenger, that your Lordship may see it and throw it 
away." Ni^g»ciatious, p. 16. 

Sir Tiomai Roe la Lord Arvndfl. 

Conllanlmopli, ^ JWflu, 16^. 

" Antiquities in gold and silver, of the ancient Greets, from 
Alexander downward, and many Romans more ancient, ara 
hern to be gathered-, but ■□ dear, by reason the last French 
ambaeaador made great search, and some Italians are ready to 
buy, thiit I know not whether your Lordship will esteem tliein 
■t such rates. The meduls of guM, or old coin, if ihey be fair 
snd the inscription! legible, are held at twice and thrice the 
weight. Some, fur cunosily, I have bought, with others pre- 
tended to be Egyptian, Armenian, and Arabian ; but my skill 
is not t^at, I ji'dge only by the eye ; these shall serve your 
Lordship if you like them. 

" I may also light of some pieces of marble by stealth, a) 
now lamofleteda lyon to the waist, of pure white, holding a 
bull's head in his claws ; but the very nose and mouth is de- 
faced, the rest very fair, and they say d timliqtu 

«keruV '"" '*" ' 

■" Ziiic 
,Blat 
lek: these .. . . 

we ask leave, it cannot be obtaii 
will use discretion rather than power, and bo the l\irks will 
bring them for their profit. I know the worth of Mr. Mark- 
ham, oar consul, so well, that I should wrong mytelf if in all 
things 1 gave him cot his due." Ibid. p. 150. 

Sir Vimua Bm tt ray Lord ArehbMop af Caataiurf. 
Comlaiilmtpie,^ Dec. 1624. 
<■ I hear your Qtvx hath written by one Mr. Petty, that it 
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fbUcnring extract from a letter to Sir Thombs Roe, 
dated York House, July 19, 1626 : 



uut all the footetepB of civilily and Ivaxaing ; yet maiiiucDpU 
are plenty, aid Greek books that are littlu voitli ; they half) 
been cerned over by many of good judgment, aad 1 think tba 
^leaniD)is me very poor. When be comea, I will pteseut and 
a-'^t him." Ibid. p. 3^0. 

Til Ihe Duie a/BudiHgham/nm Sir 5Tlainn» Rte. 

Conilanlinople, 24M Jan., 1624. 
" The antiyiities which I conceive your Grace doth desire 
(for curiosity in nevaiti there is none liere), are either columna 
or statues in stone, or books, or luicieni coins, or inedalB. I 
confess my ignorsnce in choosing or koawing any of these, 
yet for the leveience I bear to them, either aa lights or 
relics of ancient learning, Or noble sciences, 1 h^B a littla 
endeavoured to search and inroiiu mjaelf. But I hav« 
fouod the Gpight or sonlidness of harbarism hath trod-out 
all the steps of civility, or, like rust, destroyed them. Foi 
columns, the building u[ bo many Mobometaa moschyes hath 
made many in[|uiry even into the rubbish of all old monuy 
ments, aud into the bowels of the eaitb; bo that there is 
little Id be hoped for by industry, if chauce assist nut. Sta- 
tuTS, or fi^tues of beasts, because they are forbidden in their 
law, are either defaced on purpose by them, or sought for by 
others and convej-ed away, so that they are become very rare. 
One of that kind I hrardof, being a half lyon of white morblei, 
holding the head of a bull in the paws, the neck reversed. I 
seut for it a great way to Lamnsacum in Asia, upon report ( 
and when it arrived it had no grace in my eyes; for the fac« 
was broken off: the rest makes a show of ar^ but beyond mf 
CBpacily ; for when the principal part was defaced. 1 thought 
it not worthy of any estimation. I did design it for your 
Grace , hut have kept it two years as not worth the portags, 
except there be any mystery in these things that I undemtanid 
not. Medals ond coins, in gold and silver, of tlie ancient 
Gmk kings and emperors, Armenians and Romans, by chance 
I light upon : of those I will gather all that hane either 
beauty or antiquity y and these, and all, and all I can petforni 
or find, are freely preseoled lo your Grace. Whatsoever I 
can collect, having now your Grace^s command added to mitio 
own desiie, shall nut go out of the way to Venice. I expect 
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*' I bitTe likewise received two letters from yoo, 
concerning some buainess of my own ; the latter bear- 
dally here the coming of one Mt. Petty, tetomroeniJed by my 
Laid of Arundel, I think to the same uaes. It seemt that 
rralleinB.D ia bettur jiratique, and m^ infucm my judgment. 
With his aid 1 doubt not to give your Giace Batiaraclion eithei 
in effects ot in my industry ; and I hope I am nuw fallen into 
> good way by the help of the patriaich of this city, vho hath 
Inibcmed me of a small, despised, and nninhabited island, in 
the Archfli, a place anciently esteBined saaed, the burial of all 
the Qrauks, as yet unbroken up ; where, he tells me, an like 
to be found many rate things. Your Grace may please to f^Ue 
Crder for Home shipping Ihat comes for thi^ place (if in the 
mean lime I can procure none) to take directions of me, and a 
guide ftom hence, and to anchor there five or six days, to 
search it ; where tbey may take, without trouble or prohibition, 
whatsoever they please, if any man of judgment to make the 
choice. He hath also aaaured me that Alexandria, which was 
eoee the retreat and de/icia Romatiorum, hath yet about it 
more rare pieces than any part within the Levant seas; 
wheteuf, when he was patriarch there, he discovered many ; 
and, aniong others, a statue ofa negro, of black marble, taken 
dp whole, but by accident a thieh broken, the forehead inlaid 
with a work of gold; which he nalh pmmi>ed to procure me, 
and says it is one of the most beautiful tigutrB and stooe in 
the world, and that he will write thither to recover wbatsoevei 
can be gotten." Ibid. pp. 343-4. 

Sir TKomiu Rat la the Duke 0/ BaciingAaa. 

Ualchyl, 26(4 ^tig. (old ilgle) 1 625. 
" May it please your Qrace, I shall render a barren reckon- 
ing of your command laid upon me to provide your Grace some 
ancient statues ; yet I had rather gi«e you any account of mj 
endeavour, than by long silence to deserve the imputation of 
negligence. That which hath discoursed me is the failing 
of my promise for the black goddess from Aleiaudria, which, 
being given me by the patriarch, coofident it was yet in his 
garden, I sent for, in company of his servant; but, being 
returned, they have only discovered Ihat a roltoire lelt in that 
chat^e had sold it eighteen months since to the French consul 
for 3D dollars, who hath transported it into Fiance, to the 
exceeding displeasure ot the patriarch, and my shame. Yet 
1 thought it Gt to advise your Grace thereof ; perhaps you 
may then lecorer it at no great charge, being esteemed tba 
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ing date ^ May, I6'26, wherein I find myself much 
obliged to an extraordinary diligence you have used 

jewel of bU the itonei id tfais part of the world. I hiTS not 
lef) any probable dtf un^earched into, >ad heu of diver* 

pieces, but what they will prove 1 nnoat yet judge. Some I 
am abxoluiely p'romiEeJ, but DothinK entire ; half badtei,heul>, 
and biutog. In Salanica a Jew bath a whale marble, and 
ancient ; 1 have procured letters to the metropolitan to buy it, 
if money will prevail. From Angora I am in hope at leait 
of a fairiion. These On Poria Aiirra v'lW not be removed : no 
man ilarea adventure to iteal them from the principal gale, not 
any favouriie of the viiiei presume lo mention the defaciDg 
of the wall ; yet 1 will not leave to hope tg lomt arl 'icy maf 
be imidt dnp, and that bo 1 niay gather Ihem. Hr. Petty hath 
been at the Bo-much-famed Pergamo, and brought somewhat 
away, aa he writes, mean tbinj^s, not worth hit chBrge,only 
as teslimonies of his travels ; but he ia a close and subtle bor- 
derer, end will not brag of hii prizes. From thence he iigoika 
forward into the iaianda, and hath this advantage of me, that 
he makes search w«th his own eyes, anil is not sparing to 
spend, when he finds content ; though he shall not outbuy me 
if we {all in competition. Somewhat yuur Grace may expect 
with patience, that ia, alt that I can tiad or pmciiie ; which 
you will accept by the measure of my ambitiou to your ser 
vice." Ibid. pp. 433-4. 

The Porta Auiea of Constantinople was a triumphal arch, 
built by TheodosiuB upon hia defeat of Moximua. The chief 
Btatue which adorned it uaa a figure of Victnry, of gilded 
bronie. Dollaway, in his Constantinople, Ancieut and Mo- 
dern, 4tD. Lond. 1797,p. IS, says, "Around It ore columns of 
[•ranite, and fragmeutaof marble, still retaining much elegance 
of workmanship." 

Lord Arundel, dated Con- 

,., j„ --. , rs again to the sculptures 

of the Porta Autea, which he had agreed with Mr. Petty, 
that neither patron might be displeased, it they could be 
obtained, to divide Ihem between Lord Arundel and the 
Duke of Buckingham. He says, " Therefore we reaolved 
to take dowu those aix mentioned relievos on Purta Aurea, 
and I proceeded so far aa I offered 600 dollars fur four 
of them, to be divided between his Grace and your Lord- 
■hip by lota. And if your Lordship liked not the price,-Mr. 
Petty bad his choice to forsake them ; hut now I perceive ha 
hath entitled jfour Lotdship lo them all by some nghtythat if 
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in search of such pieces and antiquities as you ^uesB 
will be most welcome unto me ; and 1 shall eadea- 

I foold get them it were an iDJuij to divide them. Your 

Loid»ihip shall never find me 1o writi! you an untruth, noc 
dissBmble the truth. Mr. Petty did not discover them. When 
1 carried him to the patriarch, and there discourEetl wilh hin 
what plsceg were like tu furnish uh with old atatuea, he told 
ipe of those on jpoda Aurua, and wiahed me to go tee them, 
though he thought the difiieully would be great to procure 
them. Whereupon 1, having no eliill, lients janizary wirh 
Mr. Petty to view them, upon whose report of lil[iii)r tbem I 
Went wJlh him a second lime; and so we resolved to take Ihem 
down if posdble; and I wa» not oaly content, but desirous, 
your Lordship should have half; and ho 1 assured him, 
though I both must be the means to get them and to disbuire 
the money, which Inould willingly dofor your Lordship. And 
this being the truth, and I remaining coniitant in the lame 
teutlittioD, I hope your Lordship will well accept it. Since, he 
wrote me another letter, in manner renouncing them bI 

f," 



J and advising me not to spendabovv30D dollars tor all si 
seems, he being belter pro'ided at Per^i 



e these tor a, belter occasion, was content 1 should not 
Dieddlfl with them ; but when 1 answered him, he knew 1 had 
made larger ofTers, and if he refuurd, would take them fbr my 
own account, and yet m England oSei yoiir Lardnhip your 
part ; he then wrote me, that he would not leave his interest 
in them, nor yet encoiiiage me what to spend tu procure tbem ; 
but 1 am sorry we strive for the shadow. Your Lordship, be- 
iieie an honest man, and your servant, 1 have tcitrd the basia, 
the captain of the casUe, the ovetieer of the Orand Signet's 
works, tha soldiers thut m^ike that natch, and none of Ihem 
dare meddle: they stand betwcentwo mighty pillars of marble, 
in other tables of marble, supported with less pillars, upon the 
chief port of the city, the entrance by the castle ealli-d the 
Seven Towers, which was never opened since the Greek em- 
peior lost it, but a counterscarre and another wall built before 
it. Tha viiier daios not, for his hrad, a^r to deface the 
ehiefest port, so many will clamour against him : the captain 
of the ca»tle, nor the overseer of the walls, canoot do it with- 
out a special command Imm the (Irand Signor ; tbe soldien 
cannot steal them, being 30 foot and 40 foot high, made fast 
to the walls with iron pins; and must be let down with scaf- 
folds, and tbe help of at least 60 men; for it they fall tbw 
Vill bicak to dust, the gtound being w thin and worn wiU| 
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TOUT to deserve the pains you bestow upon me. there, 
in any service you shall employ me in here; desiring 
a continuance of your respect unto me in this kind, 
with this caution only, that you lay not out much 
money upon any alabaster pieces, unless they be 
figures of exquisite curiosity : for your antique masters 
(as I am informed) never wrought upon alabaster. 
Nefther am I so fond of antiquity (as you rightly 
conjecture) to court it in a deformed or misshapen 
stone ; but where you shall meet beauty with an- 
tiquity together, in a. statue, I shall nut stand upon 
any cost your judg-ment shall value it at"." 

In a letter, of the date of 1627, Sir Thomas Roe 

age. There is then bat one way left in the world, which I will 

C:IUe; and if I can procnie tbein, yaui' Loidehip shall 
w m; aerrice by tbe pait I lenil you, without Mr. Petty or 
any ol|ier help. Within the castle, and on that gate, i> a con- 
tinual watch of 20 soldiera. It is the king's i-riaon ; and how 
hard it wete to take down snch things, of at Uast a ton weight 
B-piece, from the Towei-gate of Locdoii, yourLocdship will 
easily judge. And if I get them not, I will piDnuunce no 
man aor ambasaador shall ever tie able to c)a it, except alio 
the Grand Signer, for waut, will leli the ensile. 

" After all these disputes f^>t norbing, Mr. Petty hath 

vised me, that, re' * ' " ..... i . i ... 

maay things, gtia^ 

a great gtoim upon ine coasr oi Asia, ana, suviag nis own iiie, 
lobt both all bin collection of that voyage, and his commands 
and letters by me procured, desiring me to si^nd him others, 
or else that he can proceed no further. He was put in piisoa 
for a spy, having lost in the sea all his lestimunies ; bul was 
released by the witness of Turks that knew him. From 
' thence he recovered Scio, where he furnished himself again, 
and ia gone to the place where be left his boat to fish for the 
matbles, in hope to find them, and from thence to Ephesus, 
and this is the last news I hear fiom him.'' Ibid. pp. 444-5. 

Other letters worth consulting will be found in pp. 512, 
570, 619, 647, 692, 764, 80S, 81S. Id 1626, A^ Nov., Sir 
Thomas Roe says Mr. Petty hath caked togethec 300 pieces^ 
oil biolien, or few entire. He is now gone to Athens. 

'* Sic llwrnoB Roe's Negotiations, p. 534. 
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mentJODS four Btatues procured for the Duke at 
Corinth, and speaks of the articles obtained being 
altogether so numerous, that he shall make a cata- 
logue of them *". His last letter to the Duke of 
Buckingbam, on this subject, is dated at Smyrna, 
' 27th of June, 1628 ". In the August following, the 
Duke was assassinated by Felton. What became of 
the marbles afterwards is not known. 

Of the progress of taste for ancient sculpture in 
England, it may be suflicient to say, that the Pem- 
broke and Pomfret collections of marbles were, in 
part, formed out of the dispersion of the Arundel col- 
lection, about 1678. Dr. Mead, at a later period, 
had a small collection, which was sold at his death ; 
among which was the Head of Homer, in bronze, 
since called Pindar, originally in the Arundel col- 
lection, now in the Museum. Sir Robert Walpole, 
about the same time, collected a few busts and heads 
at Houghton. The Earl of Leicester, when he had 
completed his sumptuous palace at Holkham, in 
Norfolk, about 1750, furnished it with a gallery of 
statues; and Charles Lord Egremout, just before his 
death in 1763, completed, by the assistance of Mr. 
Gavin Hamilton, a very considerable gallery of 
marbles at Petworth". The Earl of Carlisle's collec- 
tion of statuary at Castle Howard, in Yorkshire, 
also preceded the formation of the Townley Gallery. 
Among the friends and competitors with Mr. 
Townley, in the purchase of ancient marbles, may be 
named the Earl of Shelbume, afterwards Marquis 
of Lansdowne, whose collection is still preserved at 

" Sir ThoniEs Roe'i Negotiationa, p, 692. 

" Ibid. p. 818. 

" Hany of the finest matbles of the Fetworth collecbon 
are en|{ravedia the Dilettanti Work oa Sculpture, vol. i., plates 
ixviii. xiz. zl«. xIti. liv. Ixii, Ixvi. Ixtiii. Ixit. lixii. tixiiL ; 
vat. ii. pUtei vii. viii. ilv. Ivi. 
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Laosdowne House ; Mr. Weddell, whose collection »t 
Newby, ia Yorkshire, now belongs to Earl De Grey ; 
the Hon- J. Smith Barry, of Be&umont, in Cheshire ; 
Sir Richard Worsley, of Appuldercorabe, in the Isle of 
Wight; and Menry Blundell, Esq., of Ince-Blundell, 
in Lancashire". 

*■ Mr. Blundell, safs DalUway (NichoU's llluetr. of Litera- 
ture, Tol. iii. p. 73S), had ntiaily attaineil to hlg g^and di- 
■nocteric, when, hating Bccompanied Mr. TuWDley to Rome, 
tie wai prexeat when, t)]Tau|;li the a^iicy ai Jenkini, the 
marblei of the VUlaa Mattei and D'Knte w«ro offcrrd to Bale. 
An opportunity aa allurini;, of becomint; povsesaed aC «ell- 
kauHD antique tiatuca, and of a I'ollectiuu, without a (gradual 
and tedioua acquirement, was a tem|itution not to be reaisti'd 
by Mr. Blundrll. He purchased and ttansferred them to hii 
mansion at Ince'Slunilell. near Liret^ioal, and the multi- 
tudinous resort of upei^lors from that town soon grew into a 
■eriaUB evil. The prasi^nt repository, s. rotunda of ip'eat aichi- 
tectural merit and beauty, was ertcteil in the gardens, in order 
to obviate thii iucoaveuience, aud to display the marbles to 
greater adva]]tage. 

Artists havlnj; been einployed to mjike drawiD^gs and 
CDKcavinKS fium these aLituus, &c., Mr. Blundull iletermined to 
tolTect them into two folio volumes ; and he iuitirms us " that 
tlia work was twgun by the advice aud with the oesiatance uf 
a very inleUiKent friend." It does not however appear that Mr. 
Towuley, the person alluded to, gave much assialance; not 
did Mr. Blundell circulate hia wock among his Irieiids geii<i- 
nlly till several years aftfr Mr. Towolty's death. Heentitled 
it " Engravings and Etchin|;s of the priuciiial Staines and 
Biiats, Bas-reliefs, Sepukhral Monuments, Cinerary Urns, 
&e. in the Collection of Heniy Bhmdell, Esq., of Ince-Blun- 
delli" aud the title-page bears the date uf l-i09. The wuik 
was never published. 

The good old grnlUman busied himself with writing; an 
inbO'Iuction and notes, whii:h show very little knowledge of 
the subject; but contain anecdotes respecting a tew statues, 
which may amuse the credulous. 

Mr. Blundell'! account of his transmutation of an herma- 
phroditic group, purchoiFd at Lunl Besboruugh's sale, ia eo- 
teiUiaing. (See pi. ili. of the Ince Muieum.) Three 
children were represented crawling on the breast of the larger 
statue. He saya, "The figure was unnatural and very dis- 
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When the excavatioas, which have been already 
described, tooli place, it was in a time of peace, wben 
the resort of noble and opulent Englishmen to Rome 
was particularly frequent, and when a taste for the 
arts, promoted by a desire to embellish their own re- 
sidences in England, was encouraged by competition 
of wealth. Mr. Townley, however, bad an addi- 
tional incentive, which we have hitherto abstained 
from mentioning : he was maternally descended from 
Lord Arundel, who has been already noticed as the 
father of i-er(i2 in England. His ancestor's example 
was a fresh stimulus to Mr. Townley's enthusiasm. 
His own example has caused the formation of nu- 
merous smaller collections, though widely dispersed. 

Millingen, in the preface to the second portion of his 
" Unedited Monuments," assures us, that " the number 
of Ancient Works of Art, of every kind, which have 
been accumulating in England for the space of 
nearly two centuries, is perhaps greater than in any 
other eonnlry of Europe, Italy excepted." 



gustinR to the sight, but by mfans of a liltle c 
futinip awag lie lillfe irali, it became a Sleeping Frmii, aiiJ as 
pleasiD); a figure as nny iu the colleclion, lt> ruy attitudii 
in a sound sleep, anil the fineness of the scultiture, uie nuch 
noticed by the connoigseuis." 
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The first Room, or vestibule, of the Townley Gallery, 
is fitted with terracottas, the greater part of which 
were Mr, Townley's ; some of them were collected 
in Italy by Mr. Townley himself, and others pm'- 
chased, afler his return, from Mr. Nollekens, who had 
acquired them in Rome at an earlier day ; a few of 
them belonged to the Museum of Sir Hans Sloane, 
and are believed to have come from the collection 
of the Cardinal Gualtieri. 

The statues of terracotta in this room, with one 
exception ', were found about the year 1765, in a well 
which was completely dry, near the Porta Latina, at 
Bome. A labourer, in digg-ing red gravel, called poj- 
solana, with which the Italians harden their mortar, 
broke into the well, and discovered a heap of frag- 
ments of terracotta. These fragments were purchased 
by Mr, Nollekena, who carefully joined the pieces to- 
gether, and succeeded in restoring the figures nearly 
10 their original state'. 

The bas-reliefs were cast in moulds'; they were 
afterwards baked, and occasionally retouched by a 
graver. They were made use of by the ancients as 

' No. 78. 

* ComWa InttcxJ. to the Deaci. of the Collection of An- 
cient tenacottu in the British Hiueuin, 4to. Load, ISIO. 

' Serous d'Agiacaiiit, in his Kecueil de Fiagmeui de 
Sculpture Antique en Tene Cuite, 4io. Par, 1814, pi. xixiii, 
xixiv., hue engraved leveiol aacieot moulds used in CBstinj; 
bas-reliefs; particularly in pi, xxxiii., one found at Atdea, 
' about tinsn^ milei from Rome, between IiauteDtum and 
LBTiDium. 



decofBtiAns for their temples, tombs, and Other biTild- 
in^. 'niey evidently formed the friezes; awl the 
manner in which they were fastened to the walls hy 
flietal n^ls is .occasionally perceptible. The bas- 
relief. No. 9, as well ae many others, have the holes 
filled up ; but the Numbers 44, 47, 52, 54, *8, 69, 
have the holes still unfilled. Of the des^ns. some 
appear to be Roman, particularly Numbers 36, S6, 
48 ; but the greater part of them are probably copies 
from the works of Greek artists. What favourites 
many of the subjects were, may be gathered ftom the 
repetitions. 

Moat collections of antiquities contain a consider- 
able number of statues, bas-reliefs, lamps, tiles, vases, 
iind archilectural ornaments in terracotta ; but the 
collection of the BritiNh Museum, as far as terra- 
cotta bas-reliets are concerned, is probably the most 
valuable in Europe. The Museum at Naples, in one 
point, excels the Townley collection; it has a faw 
statues of this material as large as life. They wei« 
discovered in the ruins of Herculaneum '. 

According (o Pliny, DIbutades passed, in his time, 
for the inventor of the plastic art. "Mbutades, a 
Sicyonian potter," he says, " first invented the art of 
making likenesses of clay, in Corinth, by the help of 
las daughter, who, being in love with a youth whb 
was going on ^ journey, scored lines round the 
shadoW' of his fftce by lamp-light on a wall, which, 
her father impressing with clay, made a type or cast 
ikim, and BJaced it with the rest of lus pottery to be 
hardened in the fire. This type, according to tradi- 
tion, was preserved in the Nymphsum till MmatniiB 
overthrew Corinth "." 

* Wlockelmann, Hist, de I'Art de rAnliqaite, torn. i. 
pp. 17, 18,de9C[i]ieati>aofthemi— ^fcaUpiud and Bygei'a,— ^ 
Bi larger than life. 

• PliD. Hiat. Nat., Ub. xxmr, e. 43. 



Such an ftccoimt of the ongin of the art of mo- 
^Uiog may be poetical, but it 19 not [wobable. Th* 
potter's f^lay must have been one of the most obviom 
materials for imitative art, and there can be littl^ 
doubt that attempts were made to model it into the 
iiuman shape in the earliest ages. Pliny, in another 
part of his work, describes Rhoeuus and Theodoras m 
orig;inating the plastic art in Samos '. I'he discovery, 
however, is not to be ascribed to the artists of tbU 
i>r that country or people ; it must have been obvious 
&nd common to all'. Pasiteka was accustomed l» 
say that the plastic art was the parent of sculpture. 

Baked clay was one i^ the materials which thp 
Egyptians used in forming those small figures which 
have the ^pearance of household gods. The Count 
^Caylusbas engravedatragment ofalargerfignre, 
}>. Head of Isis, in the same material '. 

Pausanias, in his " Attica,'' chi^. ii., luentions a 
cella at Athens, containing many statues of clay% 
which were a representation of Amphictyon receiving 
Dionysus, and the other gods, at an enlertainmeat. 
In the chapter immediately following he describes 
Ihe roof of the royal stoa in the Ceramicus, as adorned 
with earthen statues'* ; particularly of Theseus huri- 
ing Sciron into the sea, and of Day (JijUfo) seizing 
Cephahis. In his " Achaica," ch^i- xxii., be says, 

■ • PBn. Hist. N»t, lib. xixt. c. 43. 

' WinekaLmBnu, Hist, de I'Art, at lupr., Mys, " II i£iu1M 
dei recheichci sur ceils matidre, qua Ui pramierM produce 
tioDi de I'ait furant exeentiea en orgile ; enauite on ■'ftttschk 
B ciielei ie boia, puia rivoite, eaBa oo eotieprit de doDim une 
fonne a la pieita at au metal. Tout jusqu'aui aiirkeniiea 
laagan indique I'argile ou la teTieeamme la premiere mstUie 
de I'art: I'Hebreui d£iigae I'ouvrage de Polier et celui d« 
' SeulpteoT pailem£ma teime. v, Oui set, Comment. L. Hebr. 

' Secneil d'Autiquitis, torn. i. pi. XT. 

■ • U »iAtto " '&.yi)^mTm imiit yitt 

TOb. tL F * 



M T» Mtmt wnvk. 

**«* TritM dMte h K tt«Bt>lt e&lWd OMoTtlM dtcalest 
titods, Ifae Matam in -wiaA u« nikde of ^)r." ik 
Ui 1kt«r ** EImcs," chap, fv., Prasniiw ueMiaaA 
lVl»S*n<*) of RhefhiBH ■> cniBMt IB the {Ar^ 

FMiMidH IB hie " MoBOneMft P rfopo tt wawt,'* 
taat. ii. p. 43, from on expreeuonoTDicKBrchnSitdBl 
OB thri tbe AllieBiaBs Biade ui uinuftl puMk oUM^ 
tioB ofdmrbeHlTToritsi^art Ib ctay". 

tbt. EbBscoBs were uafraiBiJIy knowB Ibr ttieif 
volts fB tile saAe matMial. PUBf^ab of* S%«Bk 
Tuflnido* per teitas di^jem." In vorka irf Ite 
£tniwsiiB, it is prob^e, serwd fla Kodela to th^ 
RoiBBBai The elder IVrqaiB b aaiJ to hata aBipl o yed 
Etnisc* aculpton in Mk decoratioB of Ae O^Ntc^. 

Tlw tMfrMiefa vtiicfa fcm 1^ sii^eM oT tM 
present diviuon ^ our woric, m ve have aecB ia « 
paHt^ MTencd to in FUity, viMe ealM Tfl""; 
«n4 the aawK Woid ia need for ttKm %7 Ckeio, 111 
BBt! bf hia MtHB to AtlicDa, « wlveb he says, * I 
cmBMiMMB yoB, bCsidn, to ptoave wnse u^Mi^ 
wWA nay be iniroiduced into 4e plaiMer of tbe ante- 
njom ; Bwl tws f^pDKd pnteals <covcfriBga fcr «dB> **.* 

TypM was ibt anncBt uann. TemoottK ta * 
WMiilof TCiy receat sdeptioB, md, wiA ttie cvcepliBM 
*^ Aie " V«ealiBlariD d^ Aoadeimci tiella Cmata,** 
win proliably be found in ■« Enrofnan tf ctaMary. 
ItUthas aMJaiaad, " TttMBeU a — ywar «>ej edtta 
tiriKe jforntne. 

" Sta Uso Smohi fl'AgiiicOTtrt, SecneH de Tragnana J* 
Sl^ure Antiqiie«D Terra Cuile, Aia. Par. 181< p. G. 
_ ** 'ITtnlma «x facit ejus ad iDcemam is pMiGta Kewf 
cilcunuctipiil : quttnu mtoi eini impiciu f^fl'lL blMBI 
fedt" Pfin.HUt.Nit.Ub.liiy, ell. ] 

" " Rataie* typoi ti.hl mondo. qnoi in lertario ahdoli yai ri aa 
inelndete, ct puUtlia tijiDkta ana." .^^t.ad AtUoWtKh. 
i. epilO. _, ■ ■ 



Statues. 
'"'' ■ Room I/'Wo. 3. 
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Boom I. No. 33, 
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BoomL No, 40. 
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SooiD I. No. 1. 
The statue of a Female clothed in a fiill drapery, 
supposed to be one of the Muses. It in two feet 
two inches and ^iree-quarters high. The right arm, 
and a portion of the left arm, are gone. This statue, 
with the statues in terracotta, Numbers 38, 40, 76, 
79, and the two terminal heads, numbered 3 and 
75, were all found near the Porta Latina at Rome, 
The eyes and eyebrows of this figure retain soma 
traces of the paint with which they were coloured. 

Room I. No. 38. 
A statue of a Muse, three feet eleven inches high, 
conjectured, from the position of the arms, to be 
Urania, who, as presiding over Astronomj, is some- 
times represented with a radius in one hand, and a 
celestial globe in the other. The position of the 
arms, as Mr. Combe observes, might equally lead u» 
to consider this statue as representing the goddess 
Salus, who usually holds in one hand a patera, out of 
which a serpent, held in the other, is feeding. Sut 
as several statues of the Muftes were found in the 
place where this figure was discovered, it is more 
probable that Urania is here represented". 

Uoom I. No, 40. 

A terracotta statue of a Muse resting her left wm 
Upon a pile of writing tablets, which are placed upon 
a square column. The head is gone. This figure, 
in its present state, is three feet five inches high ; 
and probably represents Calliope, whose oEBce was 
to nol« down the worthy acUona of the living, aa it 
was Clio's to celebrate those of departed heroes. 

" Cannioa Calliope titiris heroica mandat." Ausoniiu. 

■' Combe, Deicr. of the Anc. T«rrJKotta< in tho Biil. 
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Room I. No. 7*. 

A ftmble ttatae, supposed to be of llulia, the 
ComiB Muae. Tb« fingers -^n Rone from one 
band ; ibe other hand ia whntin^. Height, two fSMt 
two inches and a half. 

RDan t No. fs. 

A female statue, the persoUiflcation of Which has 
Aot been conjectured. The head and both the lower 
Atlas are restoraticmt. ' This statue is the only one 
among these terracottas which wta not tbiind at th^ 
Porta Latina. Height, one foot nine inches. 
Roaoi I. No. 79. 

A female statue, which Mr. Combe thinha is pro* 
baUy the goddess Junoi It is-Growited with an in* 
dented diaden, similar lo one wl^ch is Beea oU a 
muUe Head of Juno in another part of the TownD^ 
cdltotioH. The lower anna kre last. Uoght, Un» 
fact two inchea and a half. 

Htmm Xll. on Ko. 8. 

A votive torso of an Athleta, the size of life. 
Presented by W. G. Coeavelt, Esq., 1834. 

Terminjll Hbads in Terr^cotta^, ,' 
Kottml. No, '3. 
A~ terminal head of Liber Pater, the Indian or 
Beaided Dacc^Us ", crowned with yine-leavfts ; a fillet 
drapery, entwined wi^ them, falls upon square nro- 
jectiotisi as from the shoulders. These projections 
show the ancient mode of joitiing a number of terms 
together aa a fence or boundary. Height, one fbot 
three inches and three-quarCers ; breadth, including 
the projections, one foot nine inches. The Porta 
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Room I. No. 75. 



Ho. 78, 
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Latina at Rome has been already mentioned as the 
place where this terminal head was discovered. 

Room XII., on No. 8. 




Room I, No. 75. 

Another head of the Indian or Bearded L , 

of similar character and dimensions, discovered on 
the same spot with No. 3. 
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Bis-REtiiri 15 TiKRiCom. 

Bo«m I, Ni>, 4. 
A bas-relief, cme foot five ischea and a balf in 
length, by ei^ht inches, representing a combat be- 
tween two Amazons and tAo GriOinB, in which the 
latter are Ticlorious. One of the Amazons has lost 
both her lunated shield and battle-axe, or bipennis. 
This subject is ftequently painted upon Gr«ek vases; 
but Herodotus, Fausanias, and other authors who 
detail the exploits of these heroines, are entirvly Biknt 
upon thuir wars with the griftins. 

Boom I. No. i. 
' A Triton's Headt iUpported on each side by a 
Cupid riding on a Dolphin. The lower putt of the 
Triton's face ends in the form of leaves, a device 
which had been the subject uf much discussion by 
Winckelmann, D'Haticarrille, lUdel, bnd other 
writers. It probably represents some marine plant. 

fioam I. No. 6. 
This bus-relief is repeated in the lerracottas. 
Numbers 9, 61, and 64. It represent a group of 
Bacchus and Cupid, a Bacchante going before themt 
playing upon a tambourine. Bacchus is bearded, 
wears a crown of Ivy, and a cloak. Cupid has his 
wings exjAnded. The onion of Wine and Love, here 
represented, was often expressed by the anciants in 
their works of art, as well as in the vnitings of the 
poets. This bas-relief has the ovolo moulding above, 
and a abell ornament below. DimeitriWiB, one foot 
five inches by one foot six inches. In the Museum 
Synopns this bas-relief lb tailed a gp'oup of Silenus and 
CvfiA. 

EMm I. Net. r and S. 

Two bas-ieliefs joined in one. "nia mbjMt ct 

each a contest between a GrifGn and one of the Ari- 

maspi. At the end of each compartment, behind 

C.oojic 



TOWNLXT OALLBRT. 
Boon 1. No. G. 



the ^(fins, are tw» figures naked to the breast, one 
holding a 1»ttle-axe with both hands, the other bear- 
ing a shield in front of him, with a sword in his rig^ht 
hand. These, from the circumstance of the helmets 
which they wear heing covered with the heads aad 
wings of birds resembling grifBos, are also supposed 
to represent ArimBspi. 

Milton has made a happy use of this fabulous 
contest, in his second book of " Paradise Lost :"-w- 
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■ The following is Mr. Combe's explanation ! " The 
Arimaspi were a peuple who inhabited the northern 
part of Scytbia, and livedinastate of constant warfare 
with the griffins", fabulous animals, said to have 
guarded the gold with which the mountains in that 
part of the country abounded. As these combats are 
frequently represented on Greek vases, and on other 
worksof ancient art, it may be worth whiie to attempt 
an explanation of the fable to which they allude. The 
Arimaspi, when in search of gold in the more rude and 
imfrequented tracts of Scytbia, were probably often 
exposed to the attacks of wild beasts. At that early 
period, when scarcely any part of natural history was 
understood, it is by no means improbable that the 
Arimaspi should, in their descriptions of the different 
animab with which they had contended, magnify 
them into beings of a preternatural appearance. 
Herodotus and other authors, who speak of the Ari- 
inaspi, describe them as having only one eye, whereas 
they are here represented with two eyes. But this 
^parent contradiction is easily reconciled, on the 
authority of Eustathius, who, in quoting a passage 
frcM« .^Ischylus^ in which the Arimaspi are called 
" a one-eyed army,'' informs ns, that they are socalled 
because Uie army consisted of archers, whose general 
practice it was, when they took aim with their arrow 
ab any particular object, to close one eye"." 

The kind of explanation offered by Eustathius and 
ftdopted by Mr. Combe is one that was looked npoa 
IDOF^ favourably some years ago thaa it is la 4he 

" Heiodotai, lib. iii. 0.116; Puuan.,Ub. i. c 24; Flin. 
Hift-Nat., lib.Tu.c.l!. 

^' rfvriti ^vX4^Bf, rir tt fumiiviL tr^ttrit 

^BcbjL Prom. Vinet, t. 803. 
)* AiVjt^v'XK m !UfZra n-urii itipdZii, 3.Jr. T^juinm fm| 

Eiubdhi CemDMat. od Diauyui FBii«ga>-ijr> 31. 

|. ■.|;.,C00^;ic 
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pMsent state of cnttcum. All Out EoMalMm codld 
poeaiUj know ftbont the Anmaa]» (raiqiaauif we 
admit the asuteace of «ch a na^n) must bait 
b«en derived fioiii writen of a much earlier date ; 
and we may fuesi to what school these wrilen be- 
JODged by their puerile attempt to explain an old 
Btory, tbe real foimdatioa of which waa unknown to 
£schylua and Herodotus, and certainly was not 
reserved (at euch commentators as these to d)SGo?M. 

Soom I. No. 9. 
Repetition of No. 6. 



A bas-relief, vqirenentiiig the Head of Hedns^ 
(»iiamenled above with wings i on eai^ aid* U ui 
eagle, seixintf with its talons one (tf the Bnakaa which 
an entwined In the locks of her hair. DlmenrioH, 
one foot Bflven inches, by nine inches and an eighth. 

KoDin t. Ho. 11. 

Abas-rdief, representing Two Youlha in Phrygian 
habitfi, back to back, each kneeling on one knee, and 
potiriug water from ewers into cupe, from wbiek two 
chimKias, resting on their bind legs,~are drinking, 
OioMBsioiu, one foot eight inches, by nine-inches. 
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Boom I, No. 13. 
A bas-relier, repreaeoting aFemale Mated, her head 
mtiilg npon her hand, aa if in deep affliotiDn. Thiee 
other figures, appareDtly dotnestics, are partlcipittin(( 
in 'her aorrow. It has been supposed to represeit( 
Feaslope, grieving fer the deplore of Ulysses. 
Wiack^matm, in bis "MonamenUAntictiiiiiKiditit" 
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tav. 161, has engraved a bas-relief, similar in ^ze, 
representing Ulysses's return to Ithaca. The dimen- 
sions of the present bas-relief are one foot thieo 
inches and a half, by ten inches and a quarter. 
Boom I. No. 13. 
An imperfect terracotta, the remuning portion of 
which exhibits the Head of Medusa, Minerva on one 
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side, holding up her shield, upon the surAice of which. 
Medusa's Head is reflected. 

Perseus, who, by means of this reflecljon, was 
enabled to cut off the head of Medusa, is conjec- 
tured lo have been another of the figures repre- 
sented in this bas-relief. We learn from Apollodorus 
and Lucian that Minerva was staled not only to have 
been present at this exploit of Perseus, but to have 
held up her shield as a mirror, in order to direct his 
aim, and save him from the deslruction which the 
sight of Medusa would have occasioned tohim'°. The 
dimensions of this bas-relief are eighteen inches, by 
twelve inches. 

Room I. No. 14. 

A bas-relief, representing the Bearded Bscchus 



" ApoUoEliiti Bibl., lib. ii. c. 4, 2 ; Lucian, Dialog. Marin. 
xiv. The jiasiiii^s are quoted by Mr. Combe, Dijicr. uf Tenac 
COttas ID the Biitiili Museum, tCtl. 

PeUetui, Beenul de Midaillea dea Peuplea «t Villes, Sup-. 
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aadn BMdionte, sach bearing b thynUE. Stit^Mi' 
ia clothed in a full drapery; the bacchante erhildts 
tlmt wildneiB of geitura so common in the repre^n- 
tatioM of the femala followers of Bauchus. ThfH' 
terracotta waa furmerly in the collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane. Dimenuons, one foot four inchea and sevdn- 
eishlbS) by thirteen inches. 

Room I. No. 16. 



An ireUnted 

Head _ _ arance of 

the lion's skin, on the right of this terracotta, faytAP 
the conjecture that, in the perfect stale of tbisJlftS- 
relief, ilie Head of Hercules was included, Xts 
dimension* arq ten inches, by seven iuches, 

Bdont 1. No. 16. 

The foUowinff ii Mr, Combe's dMcriptioD of this 
bas-reliel'} the subject of which he Md Winckelmann 
have fully daveloped :— 

" A buTsUef, raprcsenting the goddess Minerva 

plemj pli Gisxrii, bsa aagiaTad a cola of CaiMalla, atruek 
at Sebiute in GalittU, repieaentlng the aiaiitance which Hl- 
BeT» gBveto Feiteua in culting ois' Medusa's head. Itiift 
coin oisitieme rarity ; so mis, that eren Eckhel WM obUged 
to ta-ctia[avf it. {JuQK Vet. Amc, p. 174- He bai netei 
•«e& tu et^sL 

unr^-flB, Google 
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ip^iiiMl:^duig*° the eotuitMiitian of the ridp Atgfc 
uw figioc emptoyMl in miug ■ chiae) Mid feamer 
ii Aic«h", th« bt^Uer itf tfac ifaip; «ad Uie 9tkKt 
figaw, awiitwl by Hiacna io fudag tha wil ta Ifaa 



ApaU. Rhod., Ub. L t. 111. 

■ — — . ipmnque iccanfln 

JjgouiabibuB jacteataudaiie Mioerrua, 

ClBudUn. de B«Ilo Qetioa, v. ISw 
'Cdkiiua dn^at Argnni; 
jttiiit, «t doMtten iane 

Vd. HacJlti,! B. IB. 
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yard, is Tiphys", the pilot of the vessel. The ship 
WBS bnitt at Pa^asse, a eea-port of Magnesia, JD 
Thessaly, whrre there was a temple of Apollo; and 
tbe timber nith which the vessel nas const meted was 
cut from the forest of pines on the top of Moanl 
Pelitm. Winckelmans is, therefore, of opinion th»t 
the tree, and part of the edifice, which are inlroduced 
into this bas-relief, represent both the forest of Pelioa 
and the temple of Apolio. This forest, however, 
could hardly have been represented so close to the 
town, since they stood at a considerable distance . 
from each other ; and as the temple of Apollo would 
liave no particular connection with the present sub- 
ject, it is probable that the edifice rather represents 
part of the walls of the city of Fagass, namely, that 
part which fronted the sea. The style of the build- 
ing coincides strongly with this supposition. This 
bas-relief, and two others, simitar to it, were found 
in an old wall of a vineyard, near the Porta Lalina 
at Rome, where they had been made use of instead 
of bricks"'; one of these bas-reliefs was procured 
for the collection of Cardinal Albani, and is engraved 
in the frontispiece to the first volume of Wincbiel- 
tnann's ' Monumenti Antichi Inediti".' " 

The dimensions of this bas-relief are one foot nine 
inches and five-eighths, by two feet one inch. 

Boom I. No. 17. 

An imperfect bas-relief, representing Venus on 

the Ocean, riding upon a Sea-horse, her lefi arm 

Oiphei Atgonauf., r. 120. 

" See Wiackelmann, Hiatoice do I'Art d'Aatiquiti, 4h). 
Leips. 17Sl,toiD.i.p.21. 

" See Combe'B Deaciipt -of the- Anc. TeKSCottai in (ba 
Biitiah Muaeusi, pp. 10, 11. WinckeloiHiB ag^a enmTOd 
this bus-ielief in taia Hist, de I'Art d'Aoliqailf r'4to. Xeip*. 
1761, St the hwd of chap. 2. 
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rouDd the neck of the animal, irhile her right holds . 
a portioQ of the veil which is blown above her head. 
A frsgiaent only remains of the figure uf a Cupid 
flying before her, and 4 kee intelligible fragment of 
auqther Cupid dinging to her lap. 

A smMI gold coin of the Bruttii, three varieties of 
which qre preserved in the cabinet? of the British 
Museum", represents Venus riding: nearly in the 
same manner as in the present l«rracotta; with 
Cupid, Btandini^ on her knee, shooting his arrows. 

"Venus," observesMr. Combe, "is frequently re- 
presented crossing the sea, sometimes seated on the 
back of a trilon, sometimes on the liack of a dolphin, 
or other iparine animal, and generally accompanied 
by Cupids." Claudian, in his de«[:ri{ition of this 
goddess, when she was borne on the b^k of a triton, 
particularly mentions that she was followed by a 
great number of Cupids". Dimsusiont, niae inches, 
by eight inches and a quarter. 



" See also Magnan, Bruttia Numismalica, lab. 3. 
•• hoc navigut oslro 

Fulta Vemia : nives ilelibact aiquoTB pUnle. 

ftosequitur Tolucrura late cgmitatiie Amorum. 

Claud, de Nupt. Hon, M Uat.,r. Itl. 
A painted Greek Vase, in UillingeD'f Ancient Uiie4il«4 

""■■"■ ..cSojlc 
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A bas-relief, representing Victory pouring out a 
libation to Apollo Musagetes. It is repealed in 
No. 56, and again in another room of the Townley 
collection, in marble. 

A more extended sculpture on this subject, in 
marble, has been already described in the account of 
the Elgin collection, as existing in the Albani Palace 
at Rome ; where, firom the circumstance of the god- 
desses Latona and Diana forming a part of the com- 
positjon, the whole is supposed to have related to 
some particular part of the ceremony which took 
place at Athens at the celebration of the Thargelia, a 
festival instituted in honour of Apollo and Diana*'. 

Dimensions, one foot four inches two-eighths, by 
one foot. 

Monnmenta, 41o. Lond, 1822, pi. liii., repreienla Venui con* 
vejed through Iho air by two Cupidi; an ornament under- 
neath, which imitatei the uDdulation of the wares, iapTobabtf 
intended to indicate the aea oiec which Venus is Buppoted to 
be conveyed. 
" Se« the DsBcript, of tlie Eigia Maiblei, lol. ii. p. ISO 
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RooDi I. No. 19. 



^ Caudelabrum, lighted for sacrifice ; oa each )ude 
of which is a Priestess suppoTling with one hand tha 
sacred fillet with which the candelabrum is adumed, 
and with the other raising a small portion of her 
robe. Mr. Combe observes, that these priestesses 
strongly resemble the fig^es of Hope upon the coins 
of some of the Roman emperors ''. The same, 
kind of attitude in holding up the robe is repeated 
in one or two other terracottas of the present collec- 
tion. See the numbers 50 and 55. 
^ Roam I. No. 20. 
A bas-relief, representing Machaon seated in the 
lent of Nestor, after he bid been wounded. The 
story is from the eleventh book of Homer's Iliad. 
The ipouae of Helen dealing darts arouiid. 
Had pietc'd Machaon with a distant wound ; 
la liis right ihoiildec the bioad ehafl appeat'if. 
And Irembling Greece foi hei pbyiidaa feoi'd. 

D the lererK of a coin of 



l«6 thb bbitisb misiDii. 

To Nwlor then Uomcnem liegan : 

Oloiy of Qte«M, olil Keleus' laJiont too ! 

Aiecnd thy chariot, haste with speed aoay, 

And gnat Machaon to the Bbips EoDTef. 

A ttiM ph}iiciui, tkill'd our vaimdi to btal, 

li IDDTB than anniei to the public weal. 

Old Nistei moiint»tha seat: beside him Nde 

Thewounilcd oSapriag of tho healiog gOd. 

HeieRda the lun; the tteedi with aounduiK feot 

ShalM lbs drf field, and thunder toward tha fleet 

The waitlars itandiag on the breeijp ihora. 
To drj their iweat, and wash away the gore. 
Here (laaa'd a tnomeot, nhile the i^iitle g&le 
CoDvet'd (hat fiohnesa the cool seal exhale ; 
ThoB io consult on further methods teat. 
And took their seals heneaih the shady tent. 
The draught pfescrib'd, fair Hecamede prepares, 
ArstbalH' daughter, grac'cl with goldea hail! 
(Whom to hi> aged arms, & roj^u slave, 
Greece, as th« priia of Nestor's nitdom, gave) I 
A table first with aiure feet she plac'd j 
WhosH ample orb a brazen charger grac'di 
Honey new-pfees'd, the intrei flowet of wheat. 
And whoiasume g»rlic «o*n'd the ■a*ourj' treal. 
V»tt her white hand a apodouB goblet bnngst 
A ^hlet sacred to the Pyiian kioga 
From eld*st times:— 

T^mpn'd in this, the nymph of folm dltlfid 
t'outs t large portion of the IVamnlan wine; 
With goBta'-milk chaeie a fllTorOBs taata bestvtrg, 
■ And last with flour the smiling surface strews. 
Thii for the wounded prince the danie pre|iares ; 
Tha cordial beverage reverend Neitor shares: 
Salubrious draughts the wairiur's thicst allay, 
And pleasing eonfeience beguiles the day ". 

In the ba«-relief, Hecamede, who had prepared the 
potion, is represented standing behind Mkchaon; 
while Nestor, who supports Machaon's right arm, is 
administering the draught. Hecamede holds in 

■* Pope's Tronsl. of the Iliad, book ti. 1. fi29, ke. 
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her left hind the patera, upon nh!ch she had pre- 
sented the cup to Nestor, Two Female Slaves stand 
in alteltdsnce on the left of the bas-reiief. Dimen- 
sions, seventeen inches and a half, by one foot one 

This same subject is represented upon a fragment 
of a marble bas-relief in Winckelmann's " Monu- 
ment! Antichi Inediti."fol. Rom. 1767, tav. I27,de- 
Bcribed torn. ii. p. 169. 

Boom I, No. 21. 



TMa bas-reBef, which is repeated in No. 29, re- 
presents the youthful Bacchus bearing & thyrsus ; a 
Irngthened drapery thrown over his shoulders falls 
behind the figure. By th*-. side of him is a Faun, 
who bears an inverted torch in his right hand, and 
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with bis left supports an amp^ni upon his shoulder ; 
his look is directed towards Bacchus, who, with his 
light hand uplifted, q)peaTB to be delivering some 
command. Dimensions, one foot six inches and a 
quarter, by one foot four inches and three-quarters. 

Room I. No. 22. 
A bas-relief, representing Ampelus rising from 
the stem of the Vine, the branches of which surround 
him. On each side a Faun is represented kneeling, 
one, of advanced age, plapng upon a tabor, the 
other with the crotalon or Castanet Dimensions, 
one foot six inches, by one foot. 

Boom I. No. 23. 

This bas-r^ef is connected in its subject with 
No. 51. The first represents Spring and Siunmer; 
the other Autumn and Winter. 

Spring is characterised by a Female clothed in long, 
drapery, bearing a basket filled with fruils and 
flowers in her left hand, and wiUi her right drawing 
a kid by its fore legs. The figure of Summer is 
more loosely clothed, she bears a garland in her 
right hand, and a bunch of com and poppies in her 
lefl. 

Mr. Combe conjectured that both these figures, as 
well as those of Autumn and Winter, in the terra- 
cotta No. 51, were copied from a piece of Greek 
sculpture which represented the nuptials of Peleus 
and Thetis. A sarcophagus, he observes, formerly 
in the Villa Albani, the front of which represents tkat 
subject, is engraved in Winckelmann's" Monument! 
AnUchi Inediti," tav. cxi. ; and among the diSerent 
persons who are bringing presents to Peleus and 
Thetis on their marriage, the Four Seasons are intro- 
duced, with very nearly the same charocteffstics 1^ 
which they are distinguished in these terracottasi 
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The dimensions of ihe present terracotta are one 
foot two inches and three-quarters, by one foot three 
inches. It formerly belongied to Sir Hans Slotne. 

Rnom I. No. 24. 



Boom I. Noi. 24, 26, 70. 
Three bas-reliefs, of which 24 and 26 only are 
here engraved; they represent Victory sacrificing a 
Bull. In 24 a Candelabrum, bearing a lamp, serves 
as the altar. In 26 and 70 we see a small Altar 
placed upon a Tripod-table. The action of the 
figure of Victory also varies in a slight degree. 
Boom I. No. 26. 



;,,:-flr„ Google 
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The custom of immt^ating a bull in hqjipu); of a 
«udor]r, ultuded to in diese tormeottasj wit! be hcre- 
aAer notioei), wb«i we ^ome to the history of Mr. 
Townley'B murble groups of the saitif subject. See 
Hoom VI. Nos. 26, 3t. 

'ITie diineiiBioii§ of (he preseitt bfis-wliefs are as 
fblUtw : No- 24, one foot three thches &nd & quarter, 
by eleven inches. No. 26, one fool three lii^esftild 
» half, by nine inches Boda heX; No. TO, one foot 
four inches, by one foot one inch, - "' 

Bpouf J. 5p. 25. , ,,/, 



An impeifect bu-rclief reimsentinff Perasas trut- 
tiflff off tbe Head of Medusa; Mr. Combe bought 
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it probable that this baa-relief, when eDtire, abo 
contained the figure of Minerva holding up her 
t^eld as a mirror to Perseus ; a conjecture which 
will receive some confirmation, if the present bas- 
teUef be compared with No. 13. Dimensions of the 
present bas-relief one fool four inches, by one foM 
three inches. 

Boom L No. 36. 

See No, 24. 

Koom I. No. 27. 

An imperfect ba^relief, which originally repre- 
sented a Bacchante oifering a basket of figs to the 
goddess Pudicitia. The right arm and wings of 
Pudicilia only remain ; but the subject is identified 
l^ a terracotta, of similar composition in Wiuckel- 
mann's " Monumenti Inediti," tav. 26. In the pre- 
sent bas-relief a Faun is represented standing be- 
hind the Bacchante. This bas-relief formerly be- 
longed to Sir Hans Sloane. Dimensions, one foot 
one inch, by one foot two inches and three-quarters. 

According to Juvenal, in his sixth "' Satire," Pu- 
dicitia once staid awhile upon earth, in the reign of 
Saturn, but quitted it about the time when Jupiter 
began to have a beard ".- 

Spence, in his " Poly metis," p. 146, thinks the 
Romans made an odd distinction in relation to this 
goddess. There was one statue of her that was 
worshipped only by ladies of quality ; and others for 
women of lower rank ". Lumisden, in his " Remarks 
on the Antiquities of Rome," 4to. Lond. 1812, p. 317, 

LO r»gfl msratam 

b Jove, ud noudum 
Baibato. 
" In wcallo Fudicitin Patriein, qnn in Foro Boario ent, ad 
Bdem rotundam UeKulii, IiiTy> Ub. s> ^ 23. Am Fudicilia 
Pl«b«ite. Ibid. 
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has fully expl^ned this. " The church dedicated to 
Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, opposite to the Temple of 

Vesta, is, no douht, built on the ruins of an ancient 
temple.'' The antiquaries generally suppose that this 
was the Temple of Pudidtia, or Chastity, belonging 
to the Patrician matrons, from which the riebeiaiis 
were excluded "'. For such was the distinction of 
ranks, during the earlier history of Kome, between 
the patrician and plebeian ladies, that the former 
would not allow the latter to be present with them at 
their sacred rites. They even excluded Virginia, of 
noble birth, because she had married the Consul Vo- 
lumnius, a plebeian. This, according to the story, 
gave rise to the Temple of Pudicitia Plebeia, which 
Virginia erected in her own house, in Vico longo ". 
Dimensions of the present bas-relief, one foot, by one 
foot three inches. 

Room I. Nos.28, 33, 67, 69. 

Four terracotta bas-reliefs, of which the first 
(No. 2S) is here represented, accompanied by the 
ornamental moulding belonging to No. 69. They 
all represent two Fauns kneeling and g^therii^ 
grapes ; the Vine, which is placed between them, 
rises from a single stem'' ; and baskets tilled with 
Jhe fruit stand below. 

In Numbers 28, 33, and 69, the faun upon the 

Eight of the vine is more aged in appearance than 
he fuun to the left. In the terracotta. No. 67, 
Iwth fauns are aged ; and the vine rises from two 
stems, intertwiued with each other. No. 33 for- 
merly belonged to Sir Hans Sloane. 

" T. Liviua, lib. 1. 1. 23. See a cutious medal of Majpiis 
llrbicB, airifi: of Ciiiinui, on the rrveree of Which is Pudi- 
citin. FicucDoi, Rom. Ant., iib. i. c. 6. 

» T. LLv. ibid. 

'• This was the most approved form of growth according to 
FalUdius and Columells. See the funner, lib. iii. tit. 1 1 ., ftnd 
the iai«i, Ub. T. c. 4. _. , i 
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The dimensions of No. 28 are one foot four inches 
and & half, by nine indies two eighths ; of No. 33, 
one fnot two inches, by one foot; of No. 67, one foot 
six inches, hy one foot one inch; and, of No. 69, one 
foot four inches and a half, by one foot one inch. 
Room I. No. 29. 

Repetition of No. 21. Dimensions, seventeen 
inches, by eighteen inches and a half. 

Boom I. No. 30. 

This bas-relief represents the youthful Bacchus 
leaning on the shoulders of a Faun, who bears in his 
left hand an inverted tcirch. Bacchus holds a vase 
in his right hand, from which he pours wine into the 
mouth of a panther placed at his feel" : in his left 
he holds vine-leaves, which, with fillets, form the 
ornament of his head. On the opposite portion of 
the bas-relief is a Bacchante, entirely clothed, hold- 
ing forward a thyreus also decorated with tillets. Di- 
mensions, one fool sis inches, by one foot three inches 
and a half. 

Room I. No. 31. 

This terracotta represents two young Fauns, sup- 
porting a tazza, and at the same time leaning over 
it, as if to see iheir faces reflected on the surface of 
its contents ; the foot of the vessel rests upon the 
stem of a plant whose branches are twined like the 
tendrils of a vine, and fill the area of the bas-relief. 
A lion's head is fixed above the tazza. Dimensions, 
one foot two inches, by one foot. 

** In the StTtaluicoanitli dt Bacc^iuilibKi txplicatia, auclore 
Hatthno jCgypIio, p. 49, it ib said, '' Hint ftequcns ia gent- 
mi* Baccbut viBituT deileil thjiBum, aiiiiitiil cantharum 
teuea* et eum effundens in pantbeiuro ; muni enim panlHerai 
vine deltclari" OppianuB i<U Ftoal. 'a. 1. 230). 
Ha^Xisi u! Ufn imtiitf H/tarrKt. 
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above victory, th& armi 'of the Sarmalians, who 
assisted "DecebaluB against the Komans, are blended 
with thaanna of the Daciatis. Thus, in the present 
instance^ the hexagiKiat ^ield b a part of the armour of 
the Sarmatians ; the shields used by the Dacians were 
of an oval form, as is ascet^ned from the bas-reliefs 
on Trajan's oolumn." The hiscription, tvi.. anton. 
EPAPHRA, probably records the jiame of the artist who 
invented t\e design. Jit. Combe read it si. anton, 
EPAPHttA.i The first word has received injury. Di- 
mensions, ten incties five-eighths, by eleven inches. 
Roam I. No. 3S. 
A repetition, slightly diOeriilg from No. 28. 

■■ See Bnrtoli, Colonna Tnijaiia, p. 53. 

'^ The Dacian stitnilnrd heia intracluced conaiBl* ofa poIs 
omamentrd attht top with the head ota draji^n. It ii intro- 
duced amoni; the oulike instrumenta nf the Caelans, vhich 
are engraved round thfl pedeslal of Trajan'H column, mid it 
may be si-nt^fl^silnr mhi'trf T^Elniiia D«cikU, which lia* 
the legend DACIA. ' 

p5 
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Room I. No. 34. 

A baa-relief, representing Paris carrying off Helea 
in a quadriga, or car, drawn by four horses. He is 
dressed in the Phrygian habit ; she with her veil 
thrown baclt. Dimensions, one foot eight inches 
and a half, by one font two inches. 

The Rape of Helen was a favourite subiect with 
the ancients. Winckelniann, " Monumenti Antichi 
Inediti," tav. 117, p. 159, has engraved either this, 
or a repetition of this bas-relief. 

Room I. No. 35. 



A Roman bas-relief, with sculptures, in the Egyp- 
tian style. Mr. Combe very properly assigns the 
execution of it to the time of the Emperor Hadrian, 
under whose auspices the veneration for Egyptian 
divinities prevailed very generally at Home The 
example set by this emperor in the decoration of his 
villa, and especially of that part to which he gave the 
name of Canopus, was followed by the people, and it 
is owing to this circumstance that so many imitations 
of Egyptian sculpture are found among the remains 
of Roman art''. Dimensions, one foot three inches 
and a half, by one foot one inch and a quarter. 

*• See Combe's Descr, of the Antient Tarrarotta* in tba 
Britiih Muaeum, p. 20. 
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Room I. No. 36. 
Another baa-relief, of Roman-Egyptian work, pro- 
batly of the same period aa the preceding. It re- 
presents two arches, tbroug-h which is seen a riTer, 
supposed to be the Nile. Two persons navigating a 
boat, some birds, a hippopotamus, two crocodiles, and 
two plants of the Nympbffia lotus, fill the foreground. 
Houses are seen in the distance, upon which three 
Ibises are resting. On the left of the arches is a 
grooved pilaster ; another similar to this, in all proba* 
Lility, formerly ornamented the opposite end of the 
bas-relief. Dimensions, two feet, by one foot six 
inches. 

Ronm I. No. 37. 



Ad imperfect bas-relief, representing a Cup or Vase, 
the projecting handles of which terminate in leaves of 
the ivy. To the right of the vase are a Panther, and 
a thyrsus, with the letter A above. Dimensions, one 
foot eight inches, by eleven inches and three-quarters. 
Kooia I. No. 3B. 
See among the terracotta statues, p. 78, 

RoomL No. 39, 
An Amphora, three feet two inches high. See 
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Room I. No. 40. 

See among the terracotta slatues p- '^^> 
Itoum I. No. 41. 

Another Wine-vessel, three feet high. See p. 156. 
Room I. No. 43. 

A bas-relief, one foot five inches and a half in 
length, by eight inches in height, representing a 
short, nalted, liuman figure, with a beard, holding in 
each hand the stem of a plant. On each side of 
this figure is a Sphinx couchant, not of the usual 
kind, but of the species mentioned by Herodotus, 
the Andro-sphiiix"', It bears the head of an elderly 
man, the body and legs of a iion, and the tail termi- 
nates in a flower. The little figure holding the 
stem of a plant is Osiris, who, according to the Gre- 
cian mythology, was considered as the Egyptian 
Bacchus'". The same figure occurs among the anti- 
quities of Count Caylus'', where it is accompanied by 
an amphora and two bunches of grapes". Dimen- 
sions, one foot six inches, by eight inches. 
Room 1. No. 43. 

Three Cupids, supporting festoons of fruit upon 
their shoulders. Dimensions, one toot five inches 
and a half, by eight inches, 

i,U>,ia. Herodr^i. Iii>.jL c. 17S. S^e Hesidiiiis, undt^j: the 
word 'A<S{Kf HTif ; aud Aihenaeu9, lib. ix. p. '3S^, and lib. zii. 
p. 639. 

'" 'Ojyf K Si in ^iSttmt KttTa 'EXXiJa j^wMiiy. Hprod., lib. ii. 

n. W,.>^il,vf.. Dio.i. Sic, lib. i. c. 1 I . 

*'.RecuBil d'Antiiiuilfs, turn, iii, pi. iv. 6^, 1. 

"JCompare CombK'a DeBi;r. of the Ancient Xeiiacottaa in 

\e Brit. Museum, p. 23. i ' I . 
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Room I. No. 44. 



A bas-relief, repTesenling a Bacchante and a Faun, 
dancing in wild attitudes, and carrying between them 
the infant Bacchus, in a basket ornamented with 
branches of the vine. The bacchante holds a torch, 
the faun a thyrsus, both inverted over tlie infant's 
head. Winckelmann su^ests the bacchante lo be 
Macris, the nurse of Bacchus. 

The basket in which the infant is carried is of 
twigs interwoven, of that sort called liknon (XixvoV), 
used by the Greeks for the two purposes of winnow- 
ing com and cradling children. 

Winckelmann observes, that the proper significa- 
tion of the epithet liknltei (MKvi'rijf), as applied to 
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Bacchus, is perfecdy ascertained from the present 
monument He has engraved it in his " Afonumenti 
Antichi Inediti," tav. 53, torn. ii. p. 65". 

The dimensions of this bas-reUef are one foot 
seven inches and a half, by one foot five inches aad 
a half. 

Homer, in the hymn to Mercury, (v. 21,) repre- 
sents the youthful son of Maia also as being cradled 
in a liknon; but as he was a remarkably precocious 
youth, he soon quitted this baby receptacle. 

** Bacco bambino parUto In im CBBto da un saliro giavane 
e da. uDa baccante, la quale puo credersi Macride (Mokmi), 
nutrice de Bacco (Nona. Dionys., Ub. 31, p. 37 1, 1. 6). Quegto 
eeato £ tin va^lio tessutg di simini (da' Qreci detto *».«) a. 
guisa de nancella, e per cii> chiamata anche Sxifn in ctii bul- 
tandmi U ^ano, questo si scevia ilalla vigtia portata fia 
dall'aria ; e tale li I'u la culla di Bacco. — D^ vaglio e preio 
l-epiteto XimItw (Serv. in Virg. Georg., lib. i. v. 166), date a 
Bacco, il cui pioprio siguificato appariace dal nostro manu- 

poi con la baccante BHEtibbero Xtxra^^ti, portatori del vaglio. 

In Ibe " Senatusransulti de Bacchanalibus, site aenen 
Tetastn Tabul» Musei Ceaaiei Vindoboaeciiis Explicalio," 
auctora Matthaeo ^gyptio, Tal. Neap., 1729, p. 35, we have a 
fiuther comniBDt upon the A.»ih, which may be acceptable to 
the learned reader i 

' " Veteres ab hujusmoiU Baccho, cognomeDto Iijin, expecta- 
bant animie ab omni ceatu eipurgationem. (Vusa. de ong. 
Idol., Ub. i. cap. 3D). Ideo in EBcris Bacchj mgilica vannut 

^11^11 xltHt) l'liitaicho,iu Alexandio), cuju! estmentio apud 
gilium (Gvoigie. i. v. 166), ad quern Servius Honuratus 
adnatavit ; Mgtiica lacchi idea ail, gaod Liberi Palrii lacra 
ad purgaliimem tmitntt pcrtin^tont ; el tic hominea tjm tnyaterii^ 
pargabanlur, tical vannit fiiimenla purgaiiliir. Et infra. Ann 
idem eil Libtr pater, in ta^jui ragileriii taanai M, quia ul dixi- 
Duu oniflsn purgat. Idciccu inilia (inquit Vossias) dicta 
nktrai, quod inituini sint vitie melioiis, et viln hujug Ems, et 
peifecliu ; quud nequit fieri nisi aaima piuiGcelur. Qui ia 
Baccbi pompa rannOB gealabaut Xjtnfifii dicebantar, inter 
quM ait fuiise Aeachinem DemostheneB." (Orat de Corona, 
p.516, edit. Fraucof. 1604, iatol.) 
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Room I. Nw. 45 and 4S. 

This terracotta, twice repeated, represents the 
Head of ^an^ tbagodof Tenor, belwiftan tan Heads of 
Satyrs, ope crowned with ivy, while the other, behind 
whose hebd is the'pedum, or crook, is cnnrned with 
bntnchesiof the pitie. Dimensions, one fliot eight 
inches and an eighth, by cine inches and a-'half. 
Kooml. No.47. 
Baccl)UB received as a gnest by Icarus, whose 
daughter^ Erigone, is seated on the same couch at 
the feet qf her father. 

The stfiry of this visit is told in greater detail upon 
a marble' bas-relief of much celehrity, preserved in 
the third room of the Townley Gallery, to tbe account 
of which ;the reader is referred. 

The Bacchus of- these bas-reliefs, or rather of this 
compositwn, b the Indian or Bassarian Bacchus, the 
I^iber I'aler, represented, according to the old Greek 
type, ps a loAg-b^rded grare personag^ covered 
with am^de garments. The youthful and more ele- 
gant Baqchus was a later type in Grecian sculpture; 
and, as the Chevalier Brondsted thinks, not introduced 
before tie time of Alexander the Great and the 
school of; Lysippua**. 

** SeetheCheTalier'a"BiierDe»ti[itio[iofThiily-tvo tn- 
cieatGne|[ painted Vaiei.latclj'IbUDd in eicaratiolu mode at 
Vulci in tHe Konuui territutv, by Mr. Campvnui." Sro, I,ood. 
1832. 

Millini^, in hia " Aucient Unedited HonumeDts," Se- 
riei II. 4t«. Lund, )8'26, p. 20, »ayt, •• The nain« of ludiui, 
•tttibuted (geneittUy to all the bearded fisures of Bacchus, is 
without roundation. Like other male divinities,* lie adds, 
" Apollo i^ihapB excepted, Bacchus bvp*"" "'<!> ■ beard od 
allancientrworkaof ait, at least till the time ofPtiidiaa. Od 
the coins at Thebea, in parttcslar, he i» always rtpresented ia 
this msnali, as well is on those oC Thasos, Naxng, and many 
otheccitiei" The mtoi, hmravw, tC it be una, Ux- Millingea 
ackDowUt^jes n not of modem date, but is derived from 
•ndent aut^ois, and we fiod it in Oiodorui Siculiu, lib. iii. 
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The dimensions of the present tenracotta are one 
foot six inches, b; one foot four inches. 
Room I. No. 48. 

In the centre of this bas-relief is a vase, approach- 
ing to which, each way, are two Panthers, bearing 
young' Fauns upon their baclis. Tbe bodies of the 
panthers, from the shoulders downwards, are conti- 
nued in vine leaves. Dimensions, one foot eight 
inches and a quarter, by nine inches and an eighth. 
Boom I. No. 49. 

A bas-relief, representing a Bull and a Lion, run- 
nii^ in contrary directions ; a rising plant in (he 
centre envelopes the hind legs of both animals. The 
dimensions of this bas-relief are one foot seven 
inches and a half, by eight inches. Its execution is 
spirited. 

Kooro I. No. 50. 

A bas-relief, representing a lighted Candelabrum, 
composed entirely of a plant the lower part of which 
presents an ample foliage. On each side stands a 
priestess, gathering with one hand a small portion of 
her robe, and with the other plucking one of the 
flowers of the plant. This bas-relief is engraved in 
the " Antiquities of Ionia" published by the Society 
of Dilettanti, part ii. p. 40, but without any espla^ 
nation or comment. Its dimen^ons are oue foot 
four inches, by one foot. 

Room I. No. 51. 

A bas-relief, representii^ the figures of Autumn 
and Winter. Autumn, hghtly clothed, bearing (he 

C. 62, who, he says, Foigetting Ibe ancient stataM, supposes 
the beaiiled Dionysus or xarar^yan, to be the Indian, uid 
givFs > fanciful reason for it. 
The beftided Bacchus, id long ganneats, biarviff a Ihgrtiu, 
t been alreiuly seen in tbe terracotta, No. 14. 
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fruits of her season ; Winler, more heavily clothed, 
drag^ng a boar by the hind leg with her ri^t hand, 
while with the led she holds a stick over her shoulder, 
from which a leveret is suspended at one end and two 
ducks at the other. This bas-relief has been already 
mentioned as connected in its sui^ect with the 
figures of Spring and Summer, in N(( 23, and both 
are supposed to have been copied from a piece of 
Greek sculpture, representing the nuptials of Peleus 
and Thetis. 

Dimensions, one foot three inches and a half, by 
one foot. 

Boom, I. No. 52. 



This terracotta represents the goddess Hygela, or 
Salus, seated, feeding a nested serpent from a paten. 
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The serpent ia tniQed round the stem of a tree, upon 
one of the branches of which two of its cast-skinsare 
suspended. The remains of a hand, to the right of 
the tree, indicate that another figure originally 
formed a part of the composition. 

Figures of Salus feeding a serpent are commoD 
upon tlie reverses of Roman coins". 

Dimensions of this bas-relief eleven inches and a 
half, by one foot five inches and a half, 
Aoom I. No. S3. 



Abas-relief, much restored, representing a Warriw 
seated, consulting the oracle of Apollo. Apollo 
stands before him, rasling his right hand upon a 
lyre of a square form, through which is seen a raveii. 
Mr. Combe observes, that a Ijre, which bears a strong 
resemblance to this, occurs in the hand of a bronze 
figure of Apollo, engraved in the " Museum Etnis- 
i:uai of Gorius," vol, i. tab. xniii. Its form is cei> 
** See BaKhe'a Wicoa Rei Nummuis, v. Salvs. 
l..>.0;llc 
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tainly peculiar. Tlje raven, as an accompaniment of 
Apoljp, is particularly noticed by jElian in tis " HiB- 
tory of Animals"." Statius, in his " Thebms," calls 
it " comes obscurus tripodum*'." 

" Scarcely any important enterprises," says Mr. 
Combe. " were undertaken by the ancients until the 
oracles of the gods had been consulted ; and in no 
instances were they resorted to with more zeal than 
at the commencement or during the prosecution of 
a war. Alexander the Great" consulted the Pythian 
oracle before he waged war against the Persians; 
and Pyrrhus" did not venture to assist the people of 
Tarentum against the Romans until he had received 
an answer, favourable, as be imagined, from the same 
oracle"." Such a ceremony, however, it may be 
observed, would often be complied with out of 
r^;ard to the popular opinion, rather tlian because 
those at the head of affairs attached any real Import- 
ance to it. 

The upper part of the warrior's figure, as well as 
the legs of Apollo, which were origindly defective in 
this bas-relief, were restored by Mr. NoUekens. 
Dimensions, ten inches and a half, by nine inches 
and a half. 

Roam 1. No. 54. 

A bas-relief, representing a lighted Candelabrum, 
on each side of which stands a priestess, or cane- 
phora, supporting a basket on her head with one 
hand, white with the other she holds up a small por- 
tion of her robe. Winckelmann, who engraved this 

" Hist. Anim., lib. i. c. 48. 

*T Thebais, lib. iii. v. 506. 

*• PluUrch, in Vit. Aleiand., torn. ii. p. 21. edit. Bryan. 

** Bomi t'lagm., p. 5S. edit. Hesselii. Compare alao 
CiceTo de Diviaatioue, lib. ii. c. 56. 

" Combe, UescT. of the Ancient TenacDttas in the British 
Miueun, pp. 27, 23. 
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Combe observes, " introduced in the lower part of the 

candelabrum, render this conjecture ejitremely pro- 

b«B1e." TKcre was a figure of a. sphftiT o^ the 

h^iiWt' 'or" tlW ([reaf chryselephantine statue of* 

Min^a, in the Parthenon at Athens. (Piusan., 

i.)^4.) -The dhncnslona of this bas-relief iw< one 

fiibrsiX1(ICfies,"tiyTffcrftect twoinchea.- ■ \ 

> Room I. No. 55. : 

, A bas-reli«^ representing Theseus slaying c^ie of 

the Centaurs ^))o hadinsulledHippodami&atthenup- 

tials of his friend Tirithous. The history of this quar- 

rel has been already detailed at considerable len^bin 

the account of the Metopes of the Parthenon; it forms 

tiie subject, also.'of a.part of the Fhigaleian frieze". 

esented, has seised the 

El (land, while with his 

s aiming; a bloy at the 

ani^ished and. 'sinking 

ivy-leaves enemies ttie 

ice, a di quelle vergiai con- 

»ste lesaule di vimioi. la 
to, non v' eraDO the due 
lopoli viciao ak tempio di 
fi)Ti> aon molto gtaaai svea 
che tiiroa poi tolte da Veire 



. deir arte e da lui 

iirobal 
elUte 



>l>ae,cl 



no «t. 

sfice. Anche Gio' 

arch. EftiT. iiiyxt, p. 1374, 

a trovasi iift;rit«. P«r altro 

nlica Eicolaoete." (Pitt. 

es aut I'Origine, PEsprit, et 
' torn. i. p. 263, gives ftD- 
iiefeiiii^il to the ■ucjent 

I Marbles, vol. i. pp. 139, 
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nlf, by 



Repetition of No. 18, 

Boom I. No. !t7. 
Repetition of No. 23, 

Hooni I. No. 58. 

Repetition of No. 50. 

Room I. No. 59. 

This terracotta represents two Fauns treading 

Grapes in a Wine-press, On the left a youthful Faun 

is cheering their labour. He appears in vehement 

action, playing upon the double pipe, and, at the 

same lime, treading the scabellum, an instrument 

which made a. noise Uke the castanets, On the right, 
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a Faun of more advanced age is brlrigiag^ in a basket 
of grapes to add to the heap wUicb is bf iog trodden. 
Dime IIS ions, one Coo L six incite a and a half, by twelve 

Room I. Nu. 60 

A bas-relief, represenUng a Chariot-race. The 

charioteer, in a cur drawn by four horses, is galloping 

oward tlie mette or piUars, round which the horses 
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and chariots turned in the contests of the circus. 
He wears a helmet, and what Suetonius calls the 
quadri^arian ilress" ; bands appear to be swathed 
round the upper part of his body ; and the reins, as 
was usual on the oocasion", pass entirely round him. 
Mr. Combe says the instructions of Nestor", which 

" Per liuac pontera ultm citroque commeavit, biduo cooti- 
nenti. Frimo die pbalomta equo — Postiidie piadn'gario Aa- 
bilu, cuniculoque b^ugi famoaorum equorum, pne le feieum 
Darium piierura ex Parrhorum obEidibus : comltante pctetoria- 
noTiim agmiue, et in eesedis cohorte amicDrum. Suetoii. 
. Calig. c. 19, edit. 8vo. Lugd. Bat. IG47, pp. 410, 411. So 
Lampiidius Vit. Commodi, c. 2. JurigiB hAitu Cunus lexit. 

» See Statras, Theb., lib. li. v. 104. 

" Km; !l xXnKtai, WxikTfi Ir! t-^Cf, 

^Hx* \^ tttwrt^ vultf Mtaf rip it^r Tmi 
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direct that in turning^ round the goal, the right4>and 
bor^e shpuld be urged oq with a loose rein, are here 
exactly followed. At ihe base of the meta part of ■ 
human figure is seen reclining, but the terracotta in 
thia part is mutilated. The back of a horseman is 
geen to the right, who has jost turned Ihe metae. 

The addresa of the charioteer in the Circensian 
race was to turn the metee as near as possible, with- 
out endangering his chariot ; for by this means he 
shortened his course; whence Horace says — 



— MetaquB fervid is 
Bvitala rotiB". 

Victory was pronounced in favour of him whose 
chariot first touched a line, marked with while chalk", 
drawn between the first meta and the lefl side of the 
circus. 

The inscription ANNIAE ARESCVSA, on a 
tablet above the heads of the horses, records the 
name of the artist of this terracotta, who appears to 
have been a female. 

The bauds of the Hippopades, for the defence erf 
Ihe horses' feet, are represented in this bas-reUef. 

The Romans, always fond of shows and games, 
were singularly attached to those of the circus. 
Their paswon fbr them was such that Juvenal says — 

I>uBa tautum res auxiua optat, 

PaneraetCiHCKsaEs". 

Ilisd, 'yf, 335—341. 
Bear close to this, and warilf proceed, 
A litlle bending to Ibe left. hand sleed ; 
But uige the riiiht and give him all the leins. 
While th; strict hand hia fcUon's head remrum. 
And turns him short ; till, doublmg as they roll, 
The wheeU' round naves appear lo Erubh the goal. 
•• Horat.,lil). i. Od. i. " Juvenal, Sat. x. t. 81. 

' ' "a Deur. of the Antiquities of Rome, p. 99. 
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Fifteen circuses are supposed to have been in 
Rome anil its environs: Maiiy of ibehi are eiiflrelj 
destroyed, ^nd others so defaced that we can discover 
little more thait sheir situation". 

The Circus Maximus was the moat estcnsivfe of 
all the circuses : of this and Caracalla's bircus there 
are large remains. 

The dimensions of this bas-relief ftre one foot four 
inches, by one foot. 

Room I. No. 61. 
Repetition of No. 6. 
Boom I. Noa. 62 and 63. 
A bas-relief, twice repeated, representing a maslt 
of feacchus between two other masks of a joung Fauh 
and of Sileuus. The maskof Bacchus isornamented 
with ivy-leaves and ribbons, the hair arranged in 
spiral curls. Silenus's head is dressed with vine- 
leaves. No peculiarity accompanies the mask of the 
faun. Between the masks of Bacchus and the faun 
the pipe ofPan is suspended from a pedum; a thyrsus 
with its fillets projects between the masks of Silenus 
and Bacchus. Dimensions, one foot seven inches, 
by siit inches. 

Soom I. No. 64. 

Repetition of No. 6. 

Room I. No. 65. 

Mr. Combe has givfin the following description of 

this terr&cotta : 

" A bas-relief, representing two captives seated in 
a car drawn by two horses. The horses are led, and 
the car, which consists simply of a raised platform 
mounted on a ctiTriage, is perfectly open, so as to - 
CshiUt the captives in (he most const>icuous manner. 
Tlie captives have chains fastened round their uecka 
** See Plin. Hilt. Nat., Ub. xsxvi. c. 17, ad fin. 
Cooylc 



ana ia^^a)mie£,apa,,U4.fl)u;.(H.iH«:fQ4UUiatTeciiP« 
by two,gLurds,.cme i^. whoni' js walkii^ ^f^e,^^^^ 
and the other on deleft pt' tb6...oiMf. . Fonj-Kbsrfibpd 
racter of thp t^mnteaut9«s, Md,. (i»/p-wa«;^MIjit>lft 
of the hair .and drei^ gf i^fise captives, itt- ia.efrideBt 
tiat they are Dacians. ■ They we. ii^Bt,.f»fXfs,^aieA 
as g^ing.thp tfju^ip^of: Twi^n,iiriw»» aftMjtUrile- 
feat aud de^ of 13e(;§ba|u^«,enteretiiM«(M:t<biJtflir 
umph. The ^9icingS:w:hiehuKW(0w4ed ifci*yi*t«iy 
are said to Irave lasted one hundred and twenty-three 
days". One of the captW^ap^^ars (o be in a de- 
jected state of mind, and>isTC8ti^£s head upon bis 
left arm; the other captive seems in the,a(;tof maJuDS 
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an appeal to the populace, as ff to exdte tbnr com- 

uid a Iialf,tiy otie foot one inch- 
: , ' Soom I. Nd. 66. 

^^iMs-felM; KpreMaUng a, Head of Jupiter Am- 
—ii <rhMiwiiirawaJtowgr. Ttwcnds ofthefiHetr 
with which the head of Jupiter is bound are held 
on each side by a Faun, nho is furni«bed wifh wing^ 
a»d-whoK figure terminus bebw in foti^e, which 
ciM^'^ such a manner as to ^re the figure the i^ 
peamoce of a triton". 

This ba&'iftlief ia engraved in the " Antiquities of 
X«nia,",put ii. p. 39, in a targe size, but vitfaout 
Bpy ileKrip^on. Dimensions, one foot sli inohei 
ahd tbree-qiiarLeis, by tme foot (hk inch. 

V • Boom I. No. 67. . . 

A. rcfietitlon of No. 28 with a sli^t variatioa. 
Boom I. No. 68. 

A.feStf''*'^ repreaenting Victory clothed in fiiU 
drapery, with wings expanded, standing upon the 
stem or lower part of a plant, the branches of which, 
asAey eirde upward, she supports on eadi side with 
ber hands. A similar figure occurs on a capital of 
the temple of ApoUo Didymsus, near Miletus, en- 
graved at the head of Chapter III., in the first part 
of the " AnliquitieK of Ionia." 

T%e dimensions of this has-relief are one fbot five 

inohes and a fa^f, by oat fool five inches and three- 

■pmrters. It is onnmented with the orolo mouldtDf . 

Boon I. No. 69. 

R^lition of No. 38. 

*> DeKT. of Qu Aadent Temcottu in the Bcitiih Uo- 
Hnim,p.33. 
a MuKiim Sjwpsii, edit, 1833, p. 160. 
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Eooml. No. 70. 

A varied repetition of No. 2 

Haom L No. 71. 




An imperfect terracotta, representing Tlieseus 

riding at full speed, and cutting off the head of an 

Amazon, whom he has caught by the hair. IMmen- 

siona, eleven inches, by nine inches and a half- 

Room I. No. 72. 

A has-relief, representing Venus seated on the 
back of a swan preparing to take its flight. 

The ancient poets, says Mr, Combe, frequently 
describe the car of this goddess as drawn by two 
Bwans*, but never describe her as actually sealed on 

•• Vetia leri cumi mediaa Cytheiea per aaa» 
Crpron oloriab nandum pRreDertt alii.. 
' OTid, Mftl, lib. 1. 1. 717. 

: qu» CnidoD 

FulgeotHijua tciit'CycMMj et Paphoa 
Junctis visit oloiibui. 

^01. Cana-, lit), lii. 38, *• 13> 
t.S7lT.,m»'iii-4,T.2S. 
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the bird. There h, howeTer, an example of tluB kind 
on a silver coin of Camarina", where a swan ia swim- 
ming on the sea, and bearing Venus on its back. 
Another example of the same kind occurs on & 
bronze patera", where Venus ie riding on the back of 
a swan. In the bas-relief before us, as well as on 
the coin and the patera, the goddess is represented 
with a veil, which is blown over her head. Dimen- 
sions, one foot tkree inches, by one foot six inches". 
Room I. No. 73. 
A small bas-reliefj eleven inches and a half, by ten 
inches and ahalf, represeijling Cupid pressing Psyche 
to his bosom in Ihe form of a buttel^fly. The story 
of Psyche, as is well known, is an allegorical fable, 
under which the ancients intended to designate the 



, ** DeafpplLon of the dnciciit TenacottM in tin Bcitisb 

Museutn, p. 36. 
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soul. The word Psyche, observes Mr. Combe, signifiw 
in Greek" both the soul and a butterfly, and it was 
in the simple form of that insect that Psyche, or the 
soul, was personified in the earlier representations of 
this allegory. The human form was aflerwaids 
given to Psyche, and the wings of the butterfly, her 
oripnal symbol, were affixed Co her shoulders. 

Mr. Combe adds, it is remarkable that Aputeiin 
is the first writer wlio relates the si cry of Psyche, 
but it is by no means a fair conclusion that the 
ancient figures of Psyche have been, therefore, bor- 
rowed from his description. There are extant many 
groups of Cupid and Psyche, which are unquestioD' 
ably of a period anterior to the time in which Apu- 
leius lived. Of this description are the marble 
statues of Cupid and Psyche in the Florentine Gal- 
lery", as well as those in the Capitol". 'ITie cele- 
brated gem, engraved by Trypho, representing tbe 
marriage of Cupid and Psyche, at present in the pos- 
session of the Duke o£ Marlborough ", is one of the 
most beautiful specimens of ancient art, and evinces 
s degree of excellence in the design and execution 
which is far superior to any effiirt of art in the time 
of the above-mentioned writer^. 

Hesychiui. 
'H fmkiUHt Irn, il wmf' fl/u> Vv];^— fiiXiUx ^'Pdi'w in htfM, 

ScboL in Nieaad. Theriac, v. 761 

The indifitreat uu of this word is supposed lo harn ^._ 
riw to Hsdiian'i "Animuk, tsj^s, blsodula," lo hspfily 
imitaledbf Pope. 

■* Hub. Floieatinuni, SiatUbb. 43,44. 

" S«e the MuB. Nap., torn. i. pi. 65. 

'* See,Stoach,Piems ADtiquegGiaT^Bs, tav. Ixz.,and Gem- 
nuuum Antiquarum Delectui, qua ia dac^UaUi«cia Duoi 
Uarlborienii* consetvantui, vol. i. tab. !>0. 

)' Desciipt. of the Anciant TetlBCOltM la tho BiitiA 

HuaeuiD, 4to. Loud. 1810, p. 37. 
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RoomL No. 74. 
A bas-relief, representing; Cupid in the act of fly- 
ing, holding a palm-branch in one hand, and a 
chaplet in the oilier— the embleniM of victory. The. 
dimensions of this terrauotta are one foot four 
inches, by one foot. 

EscluBi?e of the terracottas already described, 
numerous fragments of similar as well as other de^ 
(ngns are preserved in the Museum, in the same room 
with Sir William Hamilton's collection nf Etruscan 
vases; some of them were formerly Mr. Townley's, 
ethers had belonged to Sir WiUiam Hamilton. Th^ 
friU be found in Room X., Cases 15, 28, 83, and 36. 

Fragments similar to Numbers 11 and OS will be 
found in Case 28 ; with repetitions of Numbers 4, 
24, 26, 96, 43, 46, and 5S, in Case 36. 
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.,„ . , , . ..,;,.. J^ianOKM, '\ "'■■ " ''^'^ ;]"'■' ' 

"A'ttb nttktt'BiKfHtHVBMcuimfctbwwnn 

,^^ . . ., ^ ,. Nkpe/" ■ ■; ■'' 

. Amphora, in'ita mostordtiiu7accepUt^Dii,'m«^As 
an eartben vessel used as a measure for liquids. It 
d^v«d its preek name of 'Ajj.'pa^ii; ^An^hQipii)^ 

.,fVpq} ^iog furnished with two handlesj it varied in 
si^ and height, Bccordiog to the purpose fot whl^ 
it was intenikd, generally, it may lie saiU, from three 

; iprfqurfe^ tpsU ifici^e», inheipht. and pr^ryjii^ a 

..ojjei proportion in treaiilh.^ The amphori^ B6meiiines 
tapefed (owafd t^ie )uw^r part almost to a point, so 

' f^ itcoul^ pnljhe kepl^ipright.by Ringlet iiito a 
circular stanil, or inserted into some soft matenal^J 

The Jttic amphora, as a measure, contained Hiitc 
Roman urns, or seventy-two sextariea, equal to about 
ten gallons fire pints and a half of English wine 

., ipeAs^re, The Roman, sometimes called the Italic 
ar^phor^, or the diola, contained two urns, tir forty- 
eight sextaries, ajbout seven gallons one pint ElngU^ 
Hoiper n;tentioii9 amphora both of gold t^^d stone ; 
and tbe Slgyptians had them of brass. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, the amptiorawu 
also a 4i7 meBsure ; with -tiie latter it eMrtMoed about 
three bushels. Columella says that antfdMifK were 
used, tu preserve, olives in. When filled with wine, 
they were generally lined with pitch to [fftiv^t the 
exudation of the liquor. / . 

In the same manner as we fiinnertt liept our 
standard weights and measures in the Excheqaer, 
the Romans kept a model of their amphora in the 



.M EOvin-niiHM-vm :i«3 

Capitol. It was dedicated to Jupiter, and called the 
CapitoUna Amphora^? ^ 

Sometimes the ilim^ or Qie maker, or the place 

stamped upon the necVf , /- 

The Urna has been already specified as the half of 



lafllTiim. Quan.ne «ialMa.lic*nt,., 

, I,, ': BJwiqai.ii ?>n>i<i PulxmoniB CHrmeQ de JKinileri- 
',' ' '" ' ' ^iiset:mengiitS9,12mo.Pat.S56S,i>.3!. 
.i.j <'<prf<jli4s(4iictibl!aBJpWoite,''irithBU<*'ia»triiiti«in><iOciii 

in the Elgin ci)llectiDn,Nitinbeir3a8,S44i . .' - 
t.:ii *l Aa)>. Onw|i«i<1e vrfft Heimuaniin P^Bdetumque »tiaiw. 
. Grtevii I^efayr,. toTD^ ni. col, .14^7, 143^r S^ aljia L>^oDaf 
£iii Poriiui de Sealeitio, Talentia, &c. ISmo. Bas, Froben. 

■ i53tf.p:8i." " ■■■■'■ ■ 

' See V»rro de Re nirtica, lib. 1. t. 2. 
* BeiidEni>ii,Hlat<ufWijiBi,4lo.Laad.l8Z4,p.M. The 
apartiMnt ta wMchtlw ■tiasgwand noia dui*hl« wine* of 
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The ani[)Iiora is still the largest liquid measure 
used by the Venetians, containing sixteen quarts. 

Earthen amphone of the Roman time have been 
occasionally found in England. See the " Archteo- 
logia of the Society of Antiquaries," vol. x., pp. 132, 
140. Lysons, in his " Magna Britannia," vol. i. 
p. 24, has engraved an amphora found many years 
ago in a aand-ptt on Wavendon-heath, in Bucking- 
hamshire, An amphora was found in 1798 in the 
peat on Mauldon-moor, in Bedfordshire. One was 
found about the year 1800 in the park at Wobum 
Abbey, and another in the year 1833, an account of 
which was communicated to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries by his Grace the Duke of Bedford^ 

The amphora is seen upon some of the coins or 
the island of Chios ; and a faun is represented bear- 
ing one upon his shoulder on one of the Townley 
bas-relief^. 




the uideDtB were Iraniteired was called snMmi. IVerioun 
to deposiliaK the ampham m the apotheca, it wis uauai 
lo ]mt upon them a label oi niMli UidicalitB of the sintagei, 
and of the nanieg of the couiuls in authority at thu limi!, in 
DTdor that, whvn they wi-re taken out, their age and giowth 
niii;ht be easily TecoKniBed. 
I See the Archsologia, vol. iiT. p. 606, where Ihe veuel ia 

> KoomI.No.31,Kep.l03. 
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The term amphora ii now ^rplied to vessels of dif- 
ferent forma and capacities ; the two immediately 
above represent the genuine amphora and the urns. 

The Amphora, marked No. 2, of considerable size, 
three feet nine inches and a quarter in height, was 
fonnd in the hatha of Titus in 1772. It has two long 
upright handles, tapers towards the bottom, and ter- 
minates in a blunt point. Numbers 39 and 41 are 
Unue, the half of the amphora. These are from the 
museum of Sir Hans Sloane ; aa well as 77, an Am- 
phora of th£ larger size. Numbers 80, 61, 82, S3, 
present veaeels of the same character, lower and 
broader in form, but all tapering in points towards 
the bottom ; the eiact loses to which they were seve- 
rally applied oannot now be ascertained. 

In Room VI. of the Townley G^ery, under No. 57, 
is an earthen vaaa, which has two handles at the 
neck, and terminates in a point at the bottom, like 
an amphora. 

■hew that a law filled «Hh oi) wai the prin (tlU'') ipita to 
those who had btea victorious at the various contests wbicb look 
place at the Panathenas. The oil iras from the sacred olite- 
tteea csltad /ttflu (moric), In the grove of Hiaerta, sitiMtBd 
near the Academy i it wai held ia Ihe hiKheit e)t««Bi, and iw 
Mned for sulemn aad aacred purpoaei. 

On the siller cuias of Athens, the amphuts on which the 
owl is placed is a symbol of Minena, and alludes to those 
gWeo at the Panathenna j H writ a* t« the iavention of oil 
aiciibed to the goddess. The amphoia rtcalti likewise the 
inventioa of the art of pettatji which was alto claimed by 
the Aiheniana. (Atbeiueus, Ub. i. c. 50.) 

The Panathenaie amphoiEe were cclebraled in antiquity, 
and we 6nd that a number of them ae[« carried in the Dio- 
■v«ac pnioetaiBa of IHelemy Philadelpbna. (Ibid. lib. t, 
c 89.) 

The custom of giving vases as ptiies at the VanatbeDaa is 

Kved bjvariauii aoiient authoritiea. SeeMilUogea's Andeht 
editedMoDUmenta,4tir. Lond. lB92,pp. 6, 7)and theChe- 
TaHn BriindaM on PanattKnuc Vmbs, Trans, of the Boyal 
Soc of Literature, vol. ii. pt. 1. , 

■,,a..>jic 
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Tbis was also found, ia.I772.iu the baOis ofntns, 
with above seventy others of ihe same sort; all of 
fhem contained the fine African sand, with which, 
when mixed with oil, the athlets rubbed their bodies 
before and aller their exercises*. The sand is still 
preserved in the present vase. It is one foot eleven 
inches high, by thirteen inches and a half in dia- 
meter. 

Hoom VI., vpoD No. 30. 

Three tiles, in terracotta, brought from Athens : 
the fronts are ornamented with a border of the 
Honeysuckle pattern, and iu the centre of each is a 
Head of a lion, for carrying off the water. They 
were purchased for the Museum in 1815. 
Upon No. s;. 

Two tiles, in terracotta, also broi^t fixnn Atbms ; 
' Compsn Thn^d. ie Ballo Pelapon-i lib. i. 



the fronts are painfU>t. . .^bese were likewise pur- 
chased for the Mi^mn in TBlg^ft sale of Athenian 
amtiquilies. f , ' ^ ) 

In strictn^Ei.three Etruscan ficUle urns, and a 
few Oils of t&e Townley collection, ought to have 
been inclined in this assemblEige of terracottas ; but 
it has beeA thought best to keep the descriptions of 
the vario Jb urns in the Columbarium, or Sepulchral 
Chamben together. See Room V. 
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Althouoh, in the chapter of this work which relates 
tn the early history of sculpture, several statues in the 
Townley Gallery have been referred to, either as the 
probable works of early- artists, or as copies from 
admired originals, yet there are, in truth, but two 
fibres in the collection which have the sculptor's 
name attached to them; and they are bothbj tlie 
same person, Marcus Cossutius Cerdo, the freed- 
man of Marcus. 

The Baron de Stosch, after a diligent search into 
the most celebrated repositories in Europe, could find 
but six statues and two busts which bore the artists' 
names; and it is remarkable how few, designated by 
such inscriptions, are mentioned by Pausanias, thoua^ 
he has named the artists of so many statues, that it 
seems fair to conclude that he must have got some 
of his intelligence at least from inscriptions. 

The statues, bearing the artbts' names, enumerated 
by De Stosch, are — 1. The group called Papiriua 
and his Mother, in the garden of the Ludovisi Palace 
at Rome, inscribed " Menelaub, the Scholar of Ste- 
phanus, made this':" 2. The celebrated torso of 
the Belvedere, by Apoi.lonids l/w son of Nestor of 
Athens': 3. The Farnese Hercules, the work of 
Glycon': 4. The Gladiator of the Borghese col- 

' MENEAAOI 2TE#ANOT MABHTHS EDOIEI. 

' AnOAAONIOJ NEITOPOI AeHNAlOI EnoiEi. Tbt 
figure is engraved in the MuEeo-Pia.Claineatiiio, torn, iit, 
pi. I. 

' TATKOM ASHMAlOl EOOIEI. 

unr^-flB, Google 
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kctim, by AouiAfi t^* Ephenan, now in the Louvre 
Gallery, No. 262*; 5. The £bcu1^iu of the Ve* 
rospiPBlacB, by AssALBCTus"; and, 6. The term in 
the MoutslloCiardens, by £uBUi,i;s,fft« ton o/Prtm- 
teiet'. The two busts, both in the Albani collec- 
tion, were by two different sculptore of the name uf 

The rest which 4re known upon audent stattues 
in the different collectionB of Enrope are so few, that 
they may be enumeraled here. 

The name of Antiocbus of Atken* occur) upon 
the base of a Btatue of Minerva, formerly in the Villa 
Ludovisi", 

Apoi-loniub of Alhena, tht ton of Archiai, occurs 
inscribed upon a bronze head of Augustus, found at 
Herculanum'. 

Apoi.LONiug aod Tauriscus were the makers of 
the toro Famese, 

Aristeas and Papias, the Apkrodi»iani, were the 
sculptors of the Centaurs, in black marble", found at 
Hadrian's villa in 1746". 

The naihe of Ath en on onus, Ike so7i of Agetander, 
is mentioned by Winckelmann as inscribed upon the 
base of a statue in the Villa Albani ". 

* It was found at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century at Antlum. The name, AFAIIAZ AOZ1«EOT £#EII0X 
EnolEI, ia eagraveil on the tmnk which 8unnort» the figure. 

» ASSALKCTU8, M.F.F. 

' ETEOAETi nPAEiTEAOTS. The name of Eubulus, the 
8Dn of PiBiilelea, occun aj^in upon a head formerly in the 
Villa Negroni. Wirchelm. Hist, de I'Art. 

1 One with the words ZHHAZ AAESANdPOT EnoiEt; the 
other 2HHA2 B EltOlEl. 

■ See Sillig, Catal. Artificum GrcBC. et Rom. Svo. Dreed. 
1827, p. 54. 

■ MuB. Hercul. tab. zlv. AnOAAOHIOS EnoiEI occuia 
upon a figure of a youthful satyr al Petworth. 

'* aPICTBAC KAI nADlAG A#POAlClEIC. 
. " Mus, Capitclinum, tom. ir. fol, Rom. 1792, p, 18ft. 
>• Hist.de VArt. torn. ii. p. 889, ' ' ,■ 
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CliO,i»:thft>FiW«ltilQ,(i^WS." .■fi'.-i,ti! |,. .,uJ,;l<: u 
:^i fJBup^fciJS'* «un*-<K«ui^vU«»)!^lie^9B,ifNf^^qian 
fltaUt» of,¥B»ii» in thiubftthj k,^i^ng|,pFl..f^^ }f,W^ 

found near the Via PrTnestina^, ,:, ]. j, |,, tj,..,„ ..,;,[ 

Venus de' Medici is placed, Biq]figiwd,;tojJb^e.,)9ii^ 

statue in the Louvre Oallery, knonn by Ih^.iu^n^^ 
.OMIDftnicpek'No.;?!^ ii.-:.. -.I'l I,, .,.,.■, .,,rr 
,- , Cwiwani ^i<^oi.A.VB,pfAth^t ^iU be fl^e^^((fjy 
inentiflnediMithe Bccoqntc^t^ Tow,Dle<r.(;;4^^^e,, 
T HE«Af)UDKS ^£pAfs«»,aBd i^^R»f.Tiu?,»[*»( the 

.wilp*«rFof)flwMw»in*hei4)iuvrB<iflJl(!ry„W'q: 4iir 
-GaniftiiBdfiiB'tbeVillaJUBdwi','., .. .,,,(, ...i, .„ „,;|, 

'■ 'fl'-nilj in'wrti 
bPUB ATTia 

«,eowiiJant»t«(ialheaaiiieit»llery.. .Ibid, p. 88-, ,, . ;i, , 

'• Museo-Pio-ClemeDlina, lom. \. pi. x. U in .itilcnbild 
BOTOAAOJ EhoiEI. Theiamt inSeriptibn McUWopWrtij 

E' lialli of^tbe gr6up''of' t>i«'!M:j« Md tI4tin<i|^bnidilMijtt 
nce-Blundrll. Of ihe group here mentioned, th« Museum 
. Bluii4«li4nura, ngrs) ■;L«^i:alB, keeper .uf.^e C^fftP''*'* 
the ovaet ft. it, tnd ha lept il ih) /or ,many y«pii|' At ,^ 
extrByngBiiI price. TOH^laie Mt, CWle» Townl^ ifl *^dito 
hue om^red > leiy loige sua) I'm, it. AtXii,I^coI^*s (WA'A it 
became the jnint piopeity ol Ilia wii5o;> inS ijiii^eii, vhop . il 
was obUired to be sold, and w&a pijrchated for thi* cqlledlba.'' 
Museum BlundeUanum, pi. xUi. Pauaaniu, liVi. iv. c 8, 
■a; I. <' BupaluB of Chiog nada the statue oE FoTtune.rai Iha 
Smyrnsant, and the thiee Graces of gold iu the temple u( 

" The iaaecipticm, rANTMH^HC . 
AEOXAPbXC 

AeHHAior. 
See Winckelm. HoDuneati Antichi laedilij Ibl. Rom. 1767| 
lom. i. II, Ixxiv. 



■ " t«lFMi«T OAllVlT. ' 

a etatue of BbccIiiib, mentioned fcy WfBckelmaan.' ' 
'""L-VftrNk; tl{)t''UU!'^Nat tiMaaryiJt Soma, oecura 
«^ tf'HettiblM'fb the Pltti Pnlaw st FI<Hehc«'*.' 
'''' 'HikESTHKDtt 1« ft nante seen 'byO ruler np«it Ac 
fragment of a statue"'. ' / 

''"Mfe^iiPHANttahas Ala' name Engraved ai -the 
1iitilplor"iipi)B a *opy of (he Vemw of Alexandria 
^*as, irtW at Rotne". ' ■ ' 

, Myron occbts tipotf a fcust In the Coralnl Pahee^ 
iHjf'b'C'is'a later anisl fhanthe ahdent seidptar of 

'thitt'toihii." ■ ■ ■'■ ■';■■-■■. ' - 

The name of FHsniMUB (4'Al&lMOZ)' appeal 
^![ti6fi"'ffie stem which formff the suppoti ofthe ftgm% 
(jrOattymtde, irt tHe Mu9eo-Pil^ClenlcMh1o'*■ 
■■'Pl(rtIis a'na''A»Mi)(»n« aie names ithhA Obcur 
nMiia tneskeyt^basah'inHieCB^tol*. This I%1< 
'^m, 'bowe^r, ti' not to be confounded wiA ttwiPhi- 
dias of the Olympian Jupiter. Tfaenlunes of Phidids 
, and fa» ri taU»i U iriUrhe remembered, are seen iqwn 
4be -cdlMsal statues of Monte Cavallo; bnt Whicbd- 
matm very properly ciinsidera that those names merely 
indicate that the JBgures are intended to passas copies 
aAei those great masters". In the same manner 
' the name of Praiilek»oceure upon a draped figure 

' >* M ftfTei, Racwlt. di sfat.; tn/xHX. col. 49, nif bIu of fbii u 
of the ^otIe ollhe incivnt Lynppui. Wincki-lniRan, Hiit. 
d< I'Art, torn, ill p. 10, Secidiit otherwita; the inscription ii 
■in^ly AT3|dn03 ZnoTEI. We hsie no proof whutwet that 
Lyiippus of Sieyou worhitd in maTble. 

'* MENECeETC UBNECBStlC A+POAICIETGEnOIXI, 

Qruter, p 1021.2. 
" Hus. Capitol, torn. ir. tab. S8, p. 332. The inicription 
on the hue, 

AnO TfIC EN TPOAAI MHN0»ANT01 EnolEI, 
'* See Iha Miueo-Pio-Clenitatino, lorn. ii. pi. x>. 
" See Winekelininn, Hut del' Art, torn. ii.p. 54. 
*> Wiiickelm.Maiiuai.Autichi'lned.,toni.L p.xcTii> 
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of Venus, in the Loavre Qallei?) No; 18&, no doabt 
to indicate that it was a copy of the Venus which 
Praxiteles made for the PamDS. 

SiMus, the KmofThetmatocnUe* of Salamis,OQcan 
upon the inscription of ft. statue in the Louvre Gallery, 
No. 676. 

Zbnok, the *<m of Attit of AphrodUiaa, has his 
name upon the statue of a senator, in the Villa Lu- 
doviai". And 

. Zenas, of SlapbiSiXieiiais upon a terminal figure in 
■the Villa Negroni". 

Phiedrus, as has been already slightly noticed, men- 
tions it as a practice of his day for the then modern 
sculptors to place the names of more audent artists 
upon their works. 

.^lopi DameD eicubi iDlerpiMuero, 

Cui raddidi jamprideni quidquid debui, 

Auctohtatis eue Bcito gratis : 

Ut ijuidam aitifices dobIid faciunt aaecDlo, 

Qui pretium opeiitnu nuuus inTBnioDt, BalD 

Si mamiDii adsciipcaie Piaziulsii auo, 

Tiito MfTODem ai^^ento**. 

If Sso^'b name, at any time, 

I bring into tliis meaaui'd rhyme. 

To whom I've paid whale'er I owB, 

Let all men bj these pnients koow, 

I with th' old fabuliat make ftM, 

To atrengtlien mj authority ; 

As ceitoin Eculplots ot the age, 

The moie attention to engage, 

And raise their price, the curioul please. 

By forging of 'Praiileles ; 

Aad in like manner they puiloln 

A Myco to their silver coin. 
•• ZBHIM ATTIM AifPOAIIIET! EnOIEl. Winckelm. nt 

*' Ibid. p. icviii. In the Museo-Pio-Clemenlino, torn. ^ 
pi. xll, is a Mercuty, with the weid INGENVI inxcribtd upon 
the plinth an which ihu ligiua stands, luppiwed to be the 
name of the sculptor. 

" Phndr. Tab., lib. v. pwL 2. 
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D'Huicarv)Ue*',aiid Dallsway after him", make a 
^reat dutiBcUoQ betneeu the words EIIOIEI and 
EITOIHXE upon andeat statues ; luggesting that the 
fiMmer vatd implies the work of a copyist, while the 
latter implies a complete and original p^rfonnaooe. 
It may be suffident to say here, that no ancient au- 
thority can be cited for this distinction. 

It luust be confessed, too, that much uncertainty 
exists relative to the genuineness of some of the 
inscriptions recorded in the last page or two- 

A very large proportion of the better statues which 
fill the modern museums of Europe are copies belong- 
ing to the time of Hadrian and the Antoainea. 

Statues in Marble. 

Room II. No. 4. 

TbB CARTATtDB. 

A Female Statue, larger than life, of a composed 
and dignified appearance, bearing a modius upon the 
head. A tunic, which envelopes the whole figure, 
reaches to the feet; above it is a shorter robe; and 
over all a cloak, fastened by tibuke upon the shoulders, 
which, at the back of the figure, reaches to the ground. 
The right hand is extended gently forward, whilst 
tiie left, which is lowered, sustiuns one of the folds of 
the robe. The upper part of the modius is enriched 
with the Qreek ornament which bears resemblance to 
the flower of the honeysuckle, below which is aborder 
of detached flowers like roses. These flowers also 
form the ear-rings. The neck of this statue b orna- 
mented with two necklaces of great elegance, and the 
wrists have bracelets. The hair, which is arranged 
in full curls round the front of the head, is drawn 

"* Kecheichei lur rOriKiaei I'Eaprit, et let ProgreB des Aib 
dans la Qitce, tond. J. p. 350. 

** Anecdotii of Iha Aiti in Sngland, Bio. Load. IBOO, pp. 
282,2a3,«Qa. 
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togelber at the back of ttie neck by a ribbon, and 
thence descends in 4iTe spiral lotika. The feet of the 
figure, which are bare, rest on sandals. 

l%is statue, nhich, iochnUng its pedestal, stands 
seven feet ten iacbes hii^h, is architectural. It was 
one of the caryatides whirfi supported the portico 
of an ancient building. ■ ■ 

This statue, with toother nearly similar to it, was 
found, during the pontificate of Sixtus V., among 
some ancient ruins in the ViJIa Strozzi, situated upoo 
the Appian road, about a mile and a half beyond the 
tomb of Cseeilia Metella, commonly called Capo di 
Bove. It was placed with its companion, in the 
Villa Moatalto, from whence it came into Mr. 
Townley's possession through -. the means of Mr. 
Jenkins, who, in the year 1T86, -purchased all the 
marbles which enriched that magnineent-yilla. 

" In the year 1766 three other fignialj: tig^ures, of 
the same size. and subject as the present, were found 
nearly in the 'same place, tt^ethet with a statue, 
somewhat larger, representing the .bearded or Indian 
Bacchus. Piranesi, who v(as at t^at time on the 
spot, was of opinion. ^t fhese caryatides had sup- 
ported the portico of a small temple, of which he 
observed several fragments- belonging to the pedi- 
ment, the frieze^ the cornice, and architrave of the 
door, together with a piece of a large bas-reUef, which 
he supposed had occupied the centre of the pediment. 
He Iws published in his works a representation of this 
portico, according to the idea which he formed of it^. 
The statue of Bacchus having been found in the same 
spot with the caryatides renders it probable that the 
temple was dedicated to that deity. Winckelmann, 
however", is of opinion that, as the Appian Way was 
on both sides ornamented with tombs, these architec- 
6S. 
i. p. 378. 
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ton) statues might hnve been made fise of to decorate 
the sepulchre of some opulent Roman ".' 

The statue of Bacchus was first placed in the Vati' 
can, Was afterwards removed to the French collection, 
and restored in 1814. On the drapery across the 
breaatwaatheGreehwordSAPAANAnAAAOS. The 
three female statues were purchased by Cardinal 
Albani. On one of them was this inscription, KPITXiN 
KAI NIKOAAOX EnoiOTN, signifying that It was 
the work of two Athenian statuaries (Criton and 
Nlcolaus), from whence Mr- Combe inferred that all 
the caryatides which were found in this spot were 
eiecnted by the same artiste. 

This caryatide of the Townley collection is neariy 
perfect. The projecting portion of the right arm, the 
left foot, and a small piece of the upper part of the 
modios, are all the restorations of importance that it 
has received. 

Room II. No. B. 

VbXII OB DlOMK, 

A Female Statue, naked to the waist, thence covered 
with drapery downwards. A portion of the drapery 
is thrown over the riwht arm, whilst the left arm is 
gracefiiUy uplifted. This figure consists of two pieces 
of marble imperceptibly joined at the lower part of 
the body, within the drapery. It was in consequence 
of these two parts being separalely exhibited as un- 
connected fragments, that Mr. Townley obtained per- 
mission to export them from Rome". 

■■ Set Combe, De«cript. of Ihe Ancient Uaiblei inthsBri- 
tlih Mua«um, iiait i. pi. iv. 

" The writer of the leltet-preia to the Reeond Tolnim of tha 
Dilettanti work on Sculpture, a»y«, "The tnink of Mr. Cuke'i 
ftatue of Diana i> separated fium the lower portion of the 
figure; th« unio^ being coacealed under the fold) of the pep- 
lum. There ia great reason to believe,'; he addi, " that it W«» 
DtigiMUyDO.WWutediUMputibaiiigeouateMual:. InsUoeei 
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Hie execntion of this figure is of the highest 
order, and the marble retaiBs its original polish ; 
but the left arm, the tight band, and the tip of the 
nose have been restored. As the symbols, what- 
ever the]' were, have been lost with the hands, it 
is scarcely possible to ascertain what person^e this 
statue was intended to represent: it is manifestly 
ideal. Mr. Richard Payne Knight thought,from tlw 
character of the head and the disposition of the hwr, 
that it was either Venus or Dione. He considered it 
as deservedly ranking among the moat precious monu- 
ments of Grecian art now extant, and even ventured 
to conjecture that it was the identical Venus men- 
tioned by Pliny " as the work of Scopas, who lived in 
the fifth century before the Christian nni". Mr. 
Townley, for some years, called it Ariadne; Mr. 
Combe considered it a Venus. 

When Canova visited England, in 1814, be spoke 
(^ this, in the hearing of the present writer, aa the 
finest female statue he hod seen in England. 

This exquisite piece of sculpture was found in the 
ruins of the maritime baths of the Emperor Claudius, 
at Ostia, by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in the year 1776. 

A figure of Venus, very nearly resemblinft the pre- 
sent, but with tbe position of the arms reversed, occurs 
in a medallion, in bronze, of Lucilla", where the 
goddess is represented standing at the edge of the 
sea, or at the head of a bath, surrounded by Cupids;, 
one of wluch is leaping into the water**; aDditisuot 

of ttaluei not coloMsl being formed of two or mnrc blocki an 
exceedingly rmre; liiit tbit of the Towoleian Venui in tha 
Biitiih MuHiim, and the Veuiu of Meloi at Pari*, {nteut 
u* riumplBi of thii mode al execuiion," p. 72. 

■' Hilt Nat., lib. n»i. c. S. 

■* IKl«tt(nti Society>a fint Tolnne, pUte ili. 

■* NumiiQuU JEtet Selection Uuiai Moduli • Mnsco 
PinuD, tab. ut: fi^. 3. 
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improbaUe that the present statue might have been 
placed, as an appropriate ornament, in the baths 
which were constructed on the spot where it was 
discovered. 

It is six feet eleven indtes and a half high, in- 
cluding the plinth ; the latter measuring four inches 
five-eighths". 

It is known that maritime b^hs were built at 
Ostia, by the Emperor Claudius, tram the fragment 
of an inscription which was found there with this 
statue. From other inscriptions, discovered at the 
same time, we learn that these baths were repaired 
by different emperors, down to the time of Con- 
stantine". 

Room 111. No. 18. 

A small statue of the goddess Fortune, clothed in 
a full drapery. It is three feet one inch in height, 
including the t)linth. She bears a modius up<Hi her 
head. Hfer i%ht hand holds tlte rudder of a vessel, 
the lower part of which rests upon a globe, whilst the 

fuund in the ezcavstiona of the Villa NeKiani- Winckel- 
1, Hilt, de I'Ait ehet lea Auciens, tom, ii. part ii. p. 336, 
I- — 1..'- Ti-. :p, of ihe Ancient Maiblei m the British 
latevii). 

this statue that Mr. BlundeU alludes ia 

his Intioductian tn the EagraviDgs of the Marbles at luce, 
irhen he SajTs, " It is often found difficult to ascertain Iha 
primeiol characters oT real names of ancient busts vxi sta- 
lues. Those of the Roman empenm and empresses are irdl 
knowB ftom ancient skedaLa ; but where there Kmaina no di»- 
tinguishiog ijmbDl or attribute on the marUe, names are 
ofien given them by caprice, or from their restorer. For 
iualance, a celebrated stutQe bougbt at Kome from Mr. Jen- 
kins was at that time called a Fema, owing to the arm bnng 
restored with a minor in the hand. This figure was after- 
■raids thona-ht not delicate enough for a Venus g the minor 
was nmoired, and it was proHOunced a Ht&e, that character 
being more suitable fbr it. "The onner, some time after, oiled 
it an Alt, as a character mora mystenoui. At praieut it 
^lofig* to Him Bntish H own^ and ii mUsd an Jruubic." 
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left ann supports a cornucopia filled with froifa. Lac- 
tacitius describes a statue of Fortune with the same 
characteristics. The modius and cornucopia sym- 
bolize the abundance which this goddess confers upon 
bcr votaries, while the rudder and globe mark her as 
the sovereiffn directress of human affairs". 

A coin ot'Nerva, in large brass, bearing' on the re- 
verse FORTVNA AVGVSTJ, has her figure stand- 
ins: in nearly the same attitude with our statue, the 
right hand resting on a rudder, the lefl bearing the 
cornucopia, but without the modius and n;lobe". The 
coins of Hadrian and Severus, in the same material, 
present her figures upon their reverses, both standing 
and sitting, with the rudder resting on a globe. 

Ewm 111. No. 22. 

A beautiful Female Statue, executed in the finest 
style of Greek work. The figure, with the exception 
of some drapery, confined between the lower limbs, 
is almost entirely unclothed. The hair of the head, 
which is inclined to the right, is bound by seieral 
narrow tillels ; the feet have sandals, tied round the 
instep. 

The arms of this figure, from below the shoulders, 
aic modem, and the disposition of them, is pro- 
bably incorrect. Mr. Combe states that Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton, under whose direction they were restored, 
conceived that the figure anciently held a niirror in 
the left hand. Mr. R. P. Knight was informed by 
Nollehens that this statue was restored under the 
direction of Mr, Townley. 

Mr, Townley named this figure Angerona, the 



tanquam hsec et opcH 

obtineat." Lactatit. lostit., lib. iii. c. 29. 

** Two statues of Foitune, villi tb« Mme 
engravsd in the Mtiuum Kticheriaaum, tab.s 
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goddess of Silence, because a ali^fat projection re- 
msitis upon the chin of something which h» Iteen 
originally attached to that part, as if the right hand 
had been ajmlied towards the mouth". 

Mr. Combe caHed this Statue a Venus. Me sup- 
posed tl^t, in its perfect state, the right hand was 
elevated (o the chin, and that the left arm was held 
across the body a little below the bosom ". But the 
writer of the description of this Statue in the second 
volume of the Dilettanti Society's work on Ancierit 
Sculpture, p. 30, remarks that it is not probaUe that 
the Roman Angerona would be represented " nndo 
et intecto corpore," like Venus. 

The head of this statue has been broken off and 
Tejoined, but evidently belongs to the figure. The 
face has been damaged, and the nose is modern. 

The heigbt, including the pedestal, is tiffee feet 
six inches five-eightlis. This st^ue was found by 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in an ancient bath af Ostis, in 
1775. 

Boom III. No. 24. 

The statue of a Laughing Faun, partly naked ; 
three feet eleven inches high ; formeriy preserved in 
the Macarani Palace at Rome, whence it was pro- 
cured by Mr. Towdley. It is supported by an upright 
Jtiece of marble, adorned with foliage, of modem, 
abrication. 

A portion of the 1x)dy of this figure is covered by 
the nebris, or skin of ayoung deer, the legs of which 
are tied across the left shoulder. A syrinl is tit the 
right hand, wtxile the left hoMs the pedum. 

"* It was in this manner thai AnseroDa wta represeated. 
" Ideoque cocelluin Angeronie, qua Dee. pneiiil silentii obli> 
gato ore effingitur, inter sntiquiarimM Rligiones Ronm coIh- 
bktut." Aleundei ab Aleiandro, lib. ir. c. 2S. 

*' See the t)e»cr. of the Museam HaAlet, by Mr. Cambo, 
ftA S. AM, Loud. 1B15, pt. ncif. 
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Tlie arms, from the elbows, and both the legsEmm 
a litlle belcnv the Itnees, were restored by AlgarcB, in 
deference to whose name in art, though little de- 
served, Mr. Townley allowed them to remain, though 
well aware of the fui.'t that they were inconsistent with 
the original design of the figure. The leil hand 
t^jpears, indeed, to have held the pedum, or shut 
crook, a fragment of which still remains on the upper 
and original part of the arm, aa;ainst which it resis; 
the right arm with the pipe is purely conjectural, ami 
accords ill with the high mirth and excitation of (lu 
laughing features. The strain and tension of all Ibe 
muscles round the knees prove that the figure wu 
represented on tiptoe, looking eagerly at some agn«- 
able object, which would account for the momentniy 
attitude and expression given to the countenance. 

The nebris, or hind's skin, which forms so remark- 
able a feature in the present statue, is consUnlly 
mentioned in the classic writers, as appropriate to Bac- 
chus, and worn by the bacchantes. Among otbN 
passages, the reader may refer to the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes, V. 1242-4 ; — 

In the Bacchs of Euripides, 1. 833, when Fen- 
theus asks if anything should be added to his attiie, 
the answer is, 

^(tn ri x'Hl^i ■■' M^v rarn iifmi, 

the thyrsus for your hand, and the spotted skin of 
the hind. So Statins, in the Thebais, 1. 664 :— 

Nebiidai, et rragileH thynoi portaie putoitii 
Imbellem ad loaitum. 

Room III. No. 28. 

A statue of a Nymph seated on the ground, resting 

on her left hand, white the rigbt is advaneed forward ; 
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indiested, by the bow which lies benealb her upon 
the pUnth, to hsve belonged to the train of Diana. 
Her figure is for the moet part, clothed in tnuiB- , 
parent drapery ; but a part of the boeom and both 
arms are left bare. She appears resting after tba 
fatigues of the chase. 

This statue, with one similar to it, was found, in 
1766, near the Salariau gate of Rome, in the Villa 
Verospi, su|»K>sed to have been the site of the mag- 
nificent garaens of Sallust. In the spot where they 
were discovered there appeared the remains of a 
fountain in the form of a crescent, composed of very 
rich marbles and mosaics, and it is not improbable 
that these statues formed a part of tiie decorations of 
that fountain. 

Mr. Combe says, " Two other repetition* of this 
figure are known, namely, one which was in the 
Villa Borghese", and another in the Colonna Pa- 
lace**. It is remarkaUe that in all these figures 
the original head is wanting, as well as the right 
band, the action of which it is consequently . not 
possible to ascertain. The statue which was pre- 
served in the Villa Borghese, and also that which 
was in the Colonna Palace, were without the ancient 
plinth. These figures, therefore, having lost their 
characteristic symDol, the bow, have been miscon- 
ceived by the artists who restored them. The former 
holds a shell in her right hand, and is thence called 
" La Venere delta Conchiglia ;" the latter is repre- 
sented with some tali or small bones in her hand, as 
if in the act of playing with them**. 

*■ ScuUuie del PaUiio dcUa Villa Borghese, part ii. 
itaoia i». No. 2, 

" FLcoroni, I Tali, ed »llri Stromenti luBori degU Antichi 
Romani, p. 148. This muble la believed to be now in tbe 
collection of the King of Protoa. 

■■ Description of the AnciMit Marbles in the British Un- 
BeiuD, pait ii. plat« xxriii. 
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The dimenBions of the statue immediately before 
the reader, including the oral plinth are— height, two 
feet one inch; length of the plinth, two feet six 
inches; width one foot eleven inches and Uiree-quar- 
ters. The head and letl shoulder, both feet, and the 
right hand of this statue from above the wrist, are 
modern. 

Roam m. Not. 33, 43. 

A statue of a Faun, entirely naked, three feet nine 
inches high. The head, which is inclined gently for- 
ward, has Bha^y hair, pointed ears, and horns. In 
the right hand of the figure is a patera, in the left 
a ewer; these, however, with the arms from the 
shoulders, the right lejr from above, and the left below 
the knee, are restorations. Upon a stem of marble 
which supports the statue is the following insciiption : 



KOMor 

T102 
EEPAdtl 
EOOIEL 

The three first letters of the two first vrords, and 
the two first letters of the three last, of this inscrip- 
tion, have be^n effaced by the mark of an iron cramp. 

A repetition of this statue occurs at No. 43, in 
which the arms are restorations, as well as a part of 
the right and the whole of the left foot, a portion of 
the nose, and the plinth on which the figure stands. 
The inscription on the stem which supports this figure 
reads 

UAAPK02 

KOISOX 

TtOI 
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These inscriptions undoubtedly intended the same 
person ; one enpressing simply ttmt Marcus Cossutius 
Cerdo made the figure; the other that Marcus Coa- 
autius Cerdo, the freedman of Marcus, made it. Mr. 
Combe observes upon the name of Cerdo being 
written in Greek characters, that this custom was 
adopted by ancient artists in every period of the Ro- 
man empire. 

Vitruvius, in the preface to his second book, ob- 
serves that a Roman citizen, named Cossutius, built 
the temple of the Olympian Jupiter of the Corinthian 

Both the statues here described were found by Mr. 
Gavin Hamilton in the year 1775, near Civita La- 
vinia (the ancient Xianuvium), in the ruins of the 
villa of Antoninus Pius. 

D'Hancarville" was of opinion that they were in- 
tended to exhibit the united characters of Bacchus 
and a faun ; arid that they were copies from a statue 
in bronze by Praxiteles, distinguished on accoimt of 
its excellence by the title of Ile^iffoyfoy (the re- 
nowned.) 'Hiis opinion, however, which was founded 
upon a misconception of two passages, one in Pliny", 
the other in Pausanias", has been very satisfwtorily 
refuted by Visconti*. 

HoomlU. No. 35. 

A terminal figure of Pan playing upon his pipe. 
It is of ancient Greek work, rather more than three 
feetthree inches high; and was found by Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton in the ruins of the villa of Antoninus Pius, 

** Becbeicbes lur l'0>i£;ine, I'Espiit, et lei Progris desArts, 
&c., torn i. p. 349. See also Dallawajr, AnecdoteB of the Arts 
in England, p. 207. 

«Niit. Hirt,, lib, 11X17. c. 8. 

*' Paiuan. Attic, lib. i. c. 42. 

a MuKO-pio-QemeatinD, Una, Ti. p< 10. . 
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near Creita KATinw,in 1779. Pan ia here lepie- 
sented clothed ia a full drapery, gathered to a knot 
in front of the waist. The ekeves of his robe, which 
come as low as the elbows, are close fastened bj 
buttons or bosseB. He has a sort of cap or diadem 
upon his-head, from beneath which his hair falls in 
long tresses. His beard takes the wedge-shape ; hut 
the enwession of his whole countenance is mild and 
pkasing ; he seems to produce music from the pipe 
without laborious efibrt. 

The right arm, the lower part of the left arm, t 
portion of the pipe, and the lower part of the bet- 
minus of this marble are modem- 
Room lU. No.40*. 

Atorsoof Hercules: a fragment. The surface of 
the marble in good preservation. Where it was 
found is unknown. The length of this fragment is 
twelve inches and a half. 

Koom IV. No. 2. 

A st^ue of Apollo, naked, of very earl; Greek 
work. The head, which is uninjured^ is surrounded 
by a plaited diadem, the hair falling in curls open 
the forehead. The lower part of the right arm, and 
the left-hand and wrist are gone. The veins are 
strongly marked in this statue, and the muscles are 
full and prominent. The stem of a tree forms a 
support to the figure. It was purchased in 1818, at 
Paris, from the sale of the collection of antiquities 
which the Duke de Choiseul Gouflier had formed 
' during his embassy at Constantinople. Height, in- 
cluding the plinth, six feet one inch, Height of 
plinth, three inches and a half. 

In the second volume of the Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture puhlisbed by the DikUaftti Sode^, fiiL 
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London, 1835, in which this statue ia engraved, 
pi. v., it is conjectured that the right arm may have 
rested upon a quiver. The led aeems to have held a 
bow, which has been in contact with the leg on that 
side. The head is unusually small j 'but as the pro- 
portion of all the other parts lo each other is elegantly 
just, it is conjectured that this was probably an In- 
tentional and prescrihed peculiarity, the effect of 
which is increased by the somewhat exaggerated es- 
pression of musculur strength and vigour in the rest 
of the composition. 

Room IV. No. 5. 
Thalia is known both as the pastoral and comic 
Muse, whose province it was to preside over the 
delineation of men and manners. This statue ia 
five feet seven inches high, standing upon a plinth 
three inches high. It represents ihe Muse clothed 
in a full drapery, but of so thin a (cKture in the 
under-dress as to leave the various forms of the per- 
son visible beneath it; whilst the peptum, cloak, or 
outer garment, the folds of which are in a stronger 
style, having fallen behind the shoulders.is supported 
in front by the left hand and arm. The right hand 
hdds the pedum or pastoral staff, the crook of vrhich 
rests upon the hip. The girdle which passes first 
over the shoulders is fastened close beneath the 
bosom". Upon the head is a chsplet of ivy, and 
sandals are on the feet. 

" The vest of females was anciently fastened bj two bao- 
dagei (or girdlee). One which «u tied doae ini<ler the 
bceoits, «onietim» flnt and Ijioad, and at otheri twisted, but 
uiinllj visible, was culled Ionia (tma). The othei «u 
placed round the lower part of the #uist, at the junctioa of 
the hips, and was always concealed by the falling of the 
tunic It wait called sima (i^n). " Zonam solvere,'' used by 
Catullus, is a well-liDown phrase. The ctilm of Venus was 
the sone. Dallaway, Aoeedotei of the Aiti, p. S51, note. 
The tsnia was also called /aicia mamillatii. , 
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The chaplet of ivy, f^neralljr seen on the head of 
this Muse, wns the usual reward of poetic merit ; 
whence Persius'a 

He1i<i>nidaiiqii», pBlIidainqtie Piicneu 
mil remitto, ijuaium im^inea lambunt 
HbdkrjE sequacei. 

PecB. Pro], 1. 4. 
The pedum, acccvdin; to Hesychins, was an em- 
blem of Comedy, and also one of the usual iUtributes 
of Thalia. 

The pedum, as well as the arm which holds it, in 
this statue, are modern, but ae the place where the 
crook anciently rested is discernible upon the fig;ure, 
there can be no doubt of the correctness of the resto- 

This statue was found by Mr. Gavin Hamilton in 

the year 1776, in the maritime baths of the Emperor 

Claudius, in company with the beautiful statue of 

the Matron Venus aheady described, p. 167, 

Boom IV. No. II. 

A statue of Diana, in a long vestment reaching to 
her feet, over. which is a shorter vestment, fastened 
at the waist by a. narrow band. The right arm is 
uplifted in the action of hurling a spear; the left 
hanging down. Dallaway Ihought-her right band 
held a torch. 

The whole of the right arm, and the left arm 
from the elbow downward, being of modem work, 
we have a right to doubt whether the restorer 
has given the real character of this statue as it was 
seen in its more perfect state- The drapery is evi- 
dently blown back by the wind; and the late Mr. 
Combe thought it perfectly clear, from an accurate 
inspection of the figure, as well as from a comparison 

•■ Compais CamWB DeBCtiption of the Uiueum HbAIm, 
^■rtiii,pl.5. , 
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of' it with other similar fig;ures, that this statue of 
Diana was ori^nally represented holding a hon in 
the lefl liand, and with the right hand drawing an 
arrow from a quiver fastened behind her shoulder. 
Such is Ibe action of the Diana formerly in the Villa 
Pamphili, but now in the Vatican", arid such like- 
wise is her action in a well-known statue betoDging 
to the Florentine collection" ; it is also the same in 
many andent medals". The bow and quiver, when 
the statue was perfect, were doubtless of bronze, and 
the place occupied by the latttr behind the right 
shoulder is very percepiihie, as well as the holes and 
the metal by which it was fastened to the marble". 

Besides the restorations already mentioned, a 
considerable portion of the riglit leg, and both 
the feet are modern. The head, also, though 
ancient, is made of a separate piece of marble, in- 
serted in a hollow made purposely to receive it. The 
folds of the drapery which clothes this figure are 
deeper and more intricately cut than in any other 
statue in the Townley collection. The hair of the 
head is braided behind, and brought into a knot at 
the top. The ears have been pierced fur rings. 

This statue was found in tlie year 1772, near La 
Storta, about eight miles from Kome, in the road 
leading to Florence, at the same spot where the 
group of Bacchus and Ampeluswas discovered". 

'" Mmeo-HcT'Clenieiitiaa, torn. i. tnv. xiz. 

" MuieiriorentiniStatu»,t»b.jii. 

" Diana ii repteaeated ia this iiarticuUr action on MTBral 
■ilver coini of Augiutus (Morellii Numism. lii. prioium Impp. 
Bom., tom. i. tab. xr. tiga. 25, 26, 27, 28), and a coin of 
A^ppini, the wife of CUudiug, gtiuck at Acmoiiii, in Phrjr- 
ipa. (Vaillant, Imperatoium Smnanotum Nunuimala Qieca, 
p. 15,«t App>Iccn.) 

" Combe, Deuript. of the Collection of Ancient Uaiblti 
in the Biiti^ Museum, paM iii. pi. liv. 

'* Combe.utiupra. Storta, or La Storta, ii a imall village 
in the Via CaUia, canfisticg of little more than a poat-houM 
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Height, iDchiding the plinth, six feet one qu&rter 
of an inch ; the height of the plinth in front is three 
inches ^d k half. 

Koom VI. No. 16. 

A portnut of a youth to the shoulders, in the fiinn 
of a terminus^ ; a drapery fastened to the right 
shoulder, hanging in front He wears the petasus; 
and ttie attributes of Mercury, the cock and cadu- 
ceiis, ornament the two sjdes of the term. From 
this circumstance, it has been supposed that this 
youth had been dedicated to or placed under the pro- 

■nd its sppUTtenaiices. Isola Famese. anil the niins of the 
■ncientVei), are near it on the right Gell's Topogt. of Borne 
and Ht Vk^inltf, *ol. ii. p. -IbS. 

^ Termini, ac Herms.. ireie squara n-aXa^ or eolnmiia aor- 
mounteil with the head of a deity, and often with a poitrait. 
(Paiuan. Attic, cap. 19 ; Aread. cap. 31. 39.) The Atbeniaoa 
were the first who gave the name ot Hermse to statues of this 
kind. (Atticq cap. 84.) Hippirchus erected great nnmben 
with thort moral precepta in xene upon them, (Flat ia 
Hippaich.; Beivcb. ia 'Inrmexui 'Ef/tM!- Etarpoctat ia 
'Effial.) Some Eennn are still t« be seen at Athena, with the 
namea of victon in gymaie contests upun them, l.ealie'l 
Topozi. of Athens, p. 17, note. 

Millingcn, Ancient Unedited UonumeDts, loict iL 4t«. 
Ij>nd. 1826, p. 18, lays/'ThecuitoniofTeiireieDtiDeHanDM* . 
or Mercucj by a head placed on a cube or i|uadrangijlajr pillmr 
of WQod or slime, is genrrally known. It was so I'reqnent at 
Alheas, that the name of Hennes became generic, and waa 
applied to all figureR of this kind, though Uie heads were of 
other diviaitiea or personages. These Heimn were placed in 

Ct numbers before the doon of temples and of private 
es (Suidas,v,'%i^), atfbe coinersof streets, on the hip^ 
load, and as Isndmsiks in the country, ttom wUch last nM 
their name of terminal is derived. They were held is e^trema 
Teneistion as objects of worship, saciificeii and iibatioDS wua 
daily ofieced to them, and the severe puiusbnicnt iuSided o> 
Alcibiad.'S, anil iBaoy of the nu»t iUuatrious citiiena, for a 
preteadcd violation of them, is well knowik Thi! sinfi^ai 
form of these figures was derived torn the Pel^, dudiw the 
timB thej iahabitad Attica. (Heiadatuf,liI).iLG.&l.)" 
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tection of Mercury. This marble, four feet 
inches high, was found near Frdscati in ITTO. 
Roo'n VI. No. 20. 



A torso of a small but very beautiful statue of 
Venus, one foot one inch in height, exclusive of the 
modern labrum of wood on which it is placed. The 
whole stands one foot ei^ht inches and a half in 
height. It was purchased by Mr. Townley, at Rome, 
of Cavaceppi, the sculptor, in whose possession it 
had been for many years. It is one of the gems of 
the Townley collection ; and it is to be regretted tliat 
the place where it was found is unknown. 
Boom XI. No. S3. 

A small bnt very beautiful statoe of Cupid bending 
hia bow, one foot eleven inches in height A lion's 
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skin hangs orer the quiver, which terres as th« 
support. It was found in IT75 enclosed wi^in a 
lai^e amphora filkd with earth, at Castello di Guide, 
a place belonging to the hospital of S. Spirito, about 
twelve miles Irom Rome, on the road to Civiia Vec- 
chia, the ancient Lorium, where the Emperor An- 
toninus Pius died, and where his wife Faustina had 
a villa. 

C all i stratus describes a statue in bronze, exactly in 
this attitude, as a most admired work of Praxiteles, 
who flourished in the time of Alexander the Great. 
Pausanias mentions but one copy, which was of 
Cupid, by Menodonis, after Praxiteles. Sir Richard 
Worsley has one at Appuldercomb, which will be 
again mentioned hereafter, and there is another at 
Wilton ; but neither of these has the lion's skin. 
Dallaway remarks that the many antique repetitions 
which have been discovered, thirteen of which still 
exist, may ascertain to us that they are copies of that 
famous master-piece*. 

D'Hancarville has commented upon this statue 
in his " Recherches sur I'Orii^be," &c , torn, i., 
p. 345". 

** DalUway, Anecdotei of the Atta in Bazland, 8<ra. Land* 
1800, pp. 306, 306. 

" Speaking of the fopiei of Praiitdra's Cupkl, h« wy*, 
" Dc toutti ccllei que je connois, la meilleura lani eompuu> 
son >e Toit dans U c^Uectiuii ile Mi. C. Tmrnlef . ELle ert 
beaucoup moinii giande que toutes UaautreB; on I'a trouTfe 
pr«a du lae de BrBccianu, dans leg minei d'uD eillfice titt 
cODndtiable. Cemme elle itoM Tenfeimte dan* un Taw da 
teire, elle a CDDMrvi lout le pa/i qu'elle eut, en foitant dn 
mains de I'aititte ; mais pom la (aire entrer dana ce tmc, dq b 
tti <M\^i de lui fit <>r ki aiteo, et meme de lui caaaer lea pied*, 
qai ae Bont trouv^s pies d'elle a«ec la base et I'appui qui la 
lautenoient; n'ayantpaa iti garantiea, eomme le teite de la 
Statue, ces parties n'ont pas eonaetvtf !• mSme poll, et sont 
plu9 toucbiea par lea aeta de la t«ire, dam laquelle on les avoit 
miK*. Lea piicoutiona (mptoytei poui unvBi cetta itatae, 
la promptitude srec laqoelle dtea iwblent «roi> ttA prieWi M 
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Room VI.,upoD No. 24. 

The figure of a Satyr, with the thiffhs and legs of 
a goat, two {utt ten inches in height. It was brought 
from Rome by the late Iiord Cawdor, bywhomitwaa 
presented to Mr. Townley. It is of enquisite work- 
manship, but peculiar in the hard and kiioited cha- 
racter of the muscles. 

The association of the goat, says the author of the 
letter-press to the'second volume of Ibe Dilettunti 
work on ancient sculpture, with the worship of Fan 
was derived from the Mendesian temples of Egypt, 
where the goat itself was worshipped, and where Pan 
was sometimes represented in die human form, but 
with goals' legs, not, as Herodotus tells us, because this 
was believed to be his actual form, but for reasons of 
a mystic nature, which the historian therelbre ab- 
stained from divulging^. A goat-like countenance, 
or a budding pair of horns or tail, seem to have been 
the beginning of that transition into the more com- 
plete mixture of the man and goat by which Pan 
was sometimes represented in later times'*. Ovid, 
in his Metamorphoses, calls him " Semicaper Pan." 

Artists of modem times evidently took their idea 
for the graphic representation of the devil iirom the 
ancient figures of Pan. 

Room XI. SbeirNo.ll, 
presents another figure of a Satyr, of a small size, 
in a recumbent posture, wearing the skin of a goat, 

a vaie plui grand, oh ells put 
e quVlle est du nombie in eellci 
que Ton a, souiinutes au z£le dcs piemirrt Chritieni, qui I'em- 
presaant de detruire Ins idoles, entroieiit dans tea iDaUoiii,n!D- 
veTSoieut lea monumens publics, et romnoient toutei let 
atatueg dea dieux, qu'ila pouvoient alteindie. 
" Herudotui, ii. 46. 

** Speeimeaa of Aacieiit. Sculpture publiahed b; the Dilet- 
tuiti Society, Tol, ii, fol. Lend. 1635, pp. &6, &7. 
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a part of which is stretched Iseneath him. He holds 
the remains of a pedum in his lefl hand. It is of 
white marble. D'Hancarville has commented upon 
this figure according to his own mythological sys- 
tem in his " Bechetches sur I'Origine," &c., tom. i. 
p. S27. 

Satyrs, observes Flaiman, the lowest order in 
the train of Bacchus, are strong resemblances to dif- 
terent quadrupeds, their faces and figures partake of 
the ape, the riun, or the goat; they have sometimes 
goats' legs, and always either goats' or horses' legs". 
Hoom VI. No. 36. 

A small statue of Diana Lucifera, of which the 
head and arms are lost. Fartof the flame of a torch 
remains upon the right shoulder, which designates 
the character of the figure. At her feet is the head 
of a bull. It is seventeen inches high. 

This statue was found in 1795 in excavating the 
ruins of a Roman villa at Woodchester in Gloucester- 
shire; and was presented to the Bridsh Museum in 
■1911 by Samuel Lysons, Esq. 

Diana Lucifera was one of the names under which 
the great female deity of the Greeks and Romans, 
the Magna Deorum Mater, Cybele, Ceres, or Isis; was 
worshipped". 

She is represented nearly in the same manner as 
in this statue upon medallions of Faustina seuior, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Caracalla". 

The bull is seen in various remains of antiquity as 
attendant on this deity, or accompanied with her 

*• Lect. on 3cul|it., p. 552. 

" See Apnl«iui, lib. is. 

** SeoBuchi'a Lfiicon ReiNumnuiB, torn, ii.pt. L p. 237. 
A similar figure of Diann occiin upon a, bas-reliet oa oua of 
tlie Bideg of a candelabrum in the Muwuin KiKllicriauum, 
tab.ii.p. 41. See aleDBattali'ii^ticbeLimrDe Sepolchiali, 
part ii. Eg. 36. 
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Diana LuciMBi. 
Hooni VI. Nd. 36. 



sytnlrals**; sometimes with the crescent instead of 
horns, and at others with it marked on its side. 

Boom VI. No. 40. 
A statue of Libera, or the female Bacchus, hold- 
ing a thyrsus over the right shoulder, and a bunch of 
^apes in her left hand. She is clothed in a robe 
" Od colonial medals ol M. Aureliui and CsrKcalla, DUdb 
is wen BtaodiDf; between two bulls ; and on annther of 
the former empeiOT she has oae bull at h» feet. Se« VaiU 
lant'a Numiam. Imp. Horn, a pop. QiacS Inqiient. percuua, 
and fAlioi Num. There ia olao an ancient lamp of hronie, 
having a &gan of Diaaa in a chariot diawn by bulla in the 
C.oojic 
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which reaches to the feet, above which another gar- 
ment is fastened by a narrow band, which passes 
from the right shoulder under the left breast. Her 
head is surrounded by a wreath of ivy, and her hair, 
parted above the forehead, falls in spiral ringlets on 
the neck. At her feet is a panther rising on its hind 
legs. 

This statue, one of the best in the Townley collec- 
tion, was found by Mr. Gavin Hamilton at Roma 
Vecchia, a few miles firom Rome, on the road to 
Frascati. 

In the Museo Chiarsmonti, torn. i. fol. Rom. 
1808, pi. xxviii,, is a statue of Bacchus, corre- 
sponding very much in its attributes with this of 
Libera. The figure of Bacchus is represented 
naked, supporting a thyrsus with his left hand, and 
in his right holing a bunch of grapes; the head 
adorned with bunches of grapes ; and at his side a 
tigress, or panther, with one paw raised up. 
Room VI. No. 43. 

A statue of Ceres, clothed in drapery to the feet, 
of the size of small life. In the right hand are 
barley and fniiL The left, which is lowered, holds 
the thuribulum, of an ova! or conical form, orna- 
mented with wreaths of flowers. The head of this 
statue is crowned, in the Egyptian style, with a dia- 
dem, over which are two serpents erect, placed on 
each side of a diecus, with ears of com springing 
above it. The head, however, mhicli is joined on, is 
too large for the figure, and must have belonged to 
some other statue. This statue was formerly in the 
Macarani Palace at Rome. It stands four feet eight 
Townley coUection. It hw been ecKraved by Piruieu. A 
■imilu figure is to be Ken on k Greek mediir of Cuacalla. 
Se« the BboTe-meutiDDEd work nf Vailliuit, p. 134, edit. 1698. 
Sue Lywni'a AccouDt of the Romaa Antiquitiei foiiud at Wood- 
chMtct, p. 10. 
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inches high, locluding the plinth. The plinth is four 
inches in height. 

Eoora VI. No. 46. 

A small scenic figure sitting on a square plinth of 
considerahie depth. This statue is two feet high; 
the depth from the fore part of the feet to the ex- 
tremity of the plinth, one foot three inches and a 
half. Its dress is rude, particularly the shoes, which 
are fastened vrith' straps. The feet are placed one 
upon the other. The face is covered by a comic 
mask, the lower part of wtucb is conchiform. The 
whole representation is not unlike that of Davus in 
the Vatican manuscript of Terence's plays". 

This figure was found, with many other pieces of 
good sculpture, in the Villa Fonsega on the Ccelian 
Hill, in 1773. 

A similar statue, found at Rome in 1592, is en- 
graved in " Spon. Miscell. Erudit. Antiq." p. 312; 
and another, though more clothed in drapery, in 
the " Monumenta Matthasiana," torn. i. tab. iLcix. 
Ficoroni, in his " Dissertatio de Larvis, Scenicis, et 
Figuris Comicis Antiquorum Romanomm," 41o. 
Rom. 1754, plates ii. and xviii. has engraved two other 
figures like the Museum marble — one in a scenic 
bw-relief, the other in a bronze, both from the 
Borghese collection, 

EoomVr., below No. 45. 

A votive statue of a Fisherman, who is carrying a 
round leathern bucket suspended from his left arm. 
The head is covered with a mariner's bonnet, and a 
dolphin serves as a support to the figure. Mr. 
Townley, in his own catalogue, called this a Priapeid 

•' Pul). Terentii ComtediB nunc primum Italicis yirsibus 
i«dditn cam peiBi>na[um figuciB xi'i accurate iacisiis ex MS. 
Codies BibliothecB Vsticanx. Fol. Urbml, 1736. The data of 
this iDluiUBcript was refened by Spou tu the seventh Eeutur" 
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votive statue. It is two feet eleven inches high, in' 
eluding the plinth: the plinth stands threa inehes 
and a quarter high. 

Room VI. No. 48. 

A small draped statue of Jupiter seated: his left 
hand uphfled, bearing the remains of a sceptre** : a 
ttiunderbolt in his ricfht hand. On one side of him, 
an eagle ; on the other, CeTbems : designating him 
in his twofold capacity, as king of the upper and 
lower regions. It is two feet in height. 
Room VI., upon Slot SO. 

A small votive statae of a Fidherman, partly 
clothed in a rough woollen garment, laBlened on the 
light shoulder. A basket of Qah, wldch he holds with 
hu left hand, rests upon the stem of a tree. His nght 
hand, which is held out, contains a sm&Il flsh. The 
mouth of this figure, which is two feet eight inches 
Kgh, is openi Mr. TowBle; purchased it at Rome. 

Room VI. No. 61). 
' A small statue of a Muse seated on a rock, on 
which she idao rests a lyre held with her left hand. 
The epithet EYMOYZIA, which signifies harmony, 
or the giver of harmony, is inscribed upon the plinth. 
This statue is nineteen inches in height. 
Room VI. No. 62. 

A small statue of Hercules, in advanced age, 
sitting upon a rock, which is in part covered with a 
lion's skin. His lefl hand holds the club. His right, 
which is extended, holds three apples, There are 

" The Bccptie of Jupiter vas a toii of pike, Speace (Poly- 
metii, {h 51) inys it vas a. whole yotmg tree, cut iiom ths 
TDot, and itcipped of its breuetiea. Jupiter ia nipreMated 
with this long iceptre, aealed, in the miriile of the ApotlMCMii 
of HcHuet, Wluch will be heraofiei doKrilwdi 

Co,.slc 
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many repetitions of this figure, of vhich the torso 
in the Vatican appears to have been the ori^nal. 
The arms are modern. The lefl is properly restored, 
lestiDg upon the club ; but the right btuid, instead of 
ap[des, should hold a patera; at least Hercules is 
thus represented upon a coin of Marcus Aurelius, 
struck at Amastris in Paphlagonia. See Patin, 
p. 337, Numism. M. Aurelii, where it is engraved ; 
Rasche, Lexicon Rei Nummaris, torn. i. p. i. col. 
496; Mionuet, torn. ii. p. 394. The height of this 
statue is one foot eight inches and a half, 

BoDm VI., upon No. 64. 



A small statue of a Muse lilting upon a rock, a 
pla;yiiig on a lyie. Two feet one inch in height. 
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Boom VI. No. 66. 
The figure of an Hennaphrodilc, ending, from the 
yteiBi downwards, in a terminus : (hree feet ten inches 
high. The bead is female. The right hand holds 
a bunch of grapes, at which a stork, held in the left 
arm, is pecking. This marble was found in 1774, 
in some swampy ground near the Lake of I4emi. 
The head and neck of the bird have been restored. 

The term hermaphrodite is composed of two words; 
Hamei, Mercury, and Aphrodite, Venus. 
Mercuilo puerum diva Cytheiei'de aitum 
NaVdes Idsia enutriveie tab aatria : 
Cujoi erat facies, in quS materqua piterque 
CognOKi pouent, nomen quoqua traxit ab illis. 

Ovid, Melmnorph., lib. ii. 28S. 
The story of Henn!q)hroditus and his union with 
the nymph Sahnacis is told in the passage just 
referrd to : — ■ 

Sic ubi eam^ciu coieiunt niembia tenaci. 
Nee duo lunt, et forma duplex, uec ftemiaa dici. 
Nee pun ut poisint : neutrumqiie et utrumque videatur. 
IV. 377. 

Room XI. No. 16. 

A statue of an old Faun, intoxicated, or Silenus, 
nearly extended on his back, in an action similar to 
that of the Faun in bronze, engraved in the second 
volume of the " Bronzi del Museo di Ercolano," 
p. 161. The head was originally ornamented with a 
wreath of some kind of metal, as appears by the holes 
to which it was affixed. It is the size of small life. 
The right arm and both feet are modern restorations. 
Length of the plinth on which this figure rests, 
three feet four inches. 

D'Hancarville comments on this statue in his 
" Recherches sur I'Origine, I'Esprit, et les Prtcres 
■'es Arts 4ws la Orece," torn, i, p. 329, 

,. ., Cookie 
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RoomTCt.No. IS. 



The RondioJiu Faun : so called because it fonned 
for B long period one of the roost remarkable objects 
in the collection of the fiondiniui Palace in the Corao 
at Rome. This statue is said, some years ^o, to 
have been sold by the Alaiehese Rondinioi to an 
En^sh noUeman, but that the influence of Oanova 
was at that time successfully exerted to prevent its 
eiiporlation from Italy. The sculptor being dead, 
and the Marchese become minister of police, per- 
mission for the removal of this statue was given. 
It was brought lo England in the month of February, 
1S26, by T^u»nas Shew, Esq., of Grosrenor-place, 
Bath, and was purchased in the same year for the 
British Museum at the price of 300^. The Faun is 
represented playing on die cymbals. A pedum lies 
upon the plinth. Height, to the upper part of the 
cymbal in the left hand, aii feet ten inches. 

The statue of a Faun, of similar size and character, 
occurs in the " Qaleria Giustiniana," &1. Bom. 1631. 
part i. pi. 132. 

Room XI. No. 19. 

A statue of a Discobolus, who is represented at 
that precise moment of time which immediately pre- 
cedes the delivery of the discus. It is an ancient copy 
is marUe from the celebrated bronze statue exe- 
cuted by Myron, and is of the HJze of hfe. Greatest 
height five feet eight inches. 

The au&or t^ the first Dilettanti volume says, " Tliis 
is unquestionably the best of the three ancient eapea 
extant of the Discobdus, or quoit-thrower, of Hyron, 
the statue most celebrated among the master-pieces 
of Grecian art for ita accurate display of technical skill 
and science in representing a momentary and violent 
action of the human* body, for which the artist uniU 
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have had no stationary model to assist his memory". 
The surface of it, liowever, has been in many parts 
corroded and repolished ; and the head is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the original and the other copies, 
in which the face is turned back towards the quoit 
about to be thrown from the right hand, as it naturally 
would be on such an occasion. Its late proprietor^ 
Mr, Townley, aevertheless^ whose judgment in art 
was as nearly infallible as human judgment can be, 
and whose candour was- equal to his knowledgey- 
thought that the head originally belonged to it, 
though it had been broken off, and rejoined to the 
neck by an intermediate piece inserted. We wish we 
could discover sufficient grounds in the action and 
disposition of the adjoining muscles for acquiescing 
in this opinion, and believing that the deviation pro- 
ceeded from an attempt of the copyist to improve 
upon his archetype ; but our duty to the public obliges- 
us to acknowWge that the head appears to us t» 
have belonged to a totally different figure, probably 
one of a groupe of pancratiastas, and to have been 
put upon this by a modern restorer, under the direction 
of Mr, Jenkins the dealer, through whose hands it 
pa^d at Rome. Under all these disadvantages, 
however, it is a most valiiable and curious monument, 
and of such importance in the. history of the art, that 
we have given it a place in this collection, contrary to 
a rule, which we found expedient to adopt, of ex- 
cluding all heterogeneous compositions of parts not 
originally belonging to each other; which are abun- 
dant in all publications of this kind, to the no small 
perplesity and dismay of antiquaries". 

" " Quid tam dialortuni et elaboratuni, quaiii est ille Dii- 
cobolua Myroois? Si quis tame n tit p arum leiHuni improbet 
opua, tioane ab iatellectu ailis nbrueiitf" Quintiliou, lib. ii. 
c. 13. 

'» Specimens of Ancient Sculpture published by the Societ; 
fif DiLettftDtifVoK i. pi. xxixr 
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This statiK waa foand, in 1 79 1 , m the pounds of the 
Conte Fede, subsequently belonging to the Marefoscbi 
fomiljr in the part of Hadrian's vitia, Tiburtina, atip- 
posed to have been the Pinacotheca, or picture-gallery, 
The left hand is the only material part of this sta- 
tiw which is wanting. It waa renewed by Albacini. 

Banry, in one of his lectures at the Royal Academy, 
speaking of tiie ancients as not unacquainted with the 
principles of hannonious composition, gives another 
critique upon this statue in a note, more to its advan- 
tage than the obeervations of the author of the Dilet- 
tanti volume. He quotes the Abbate Fea for five 
BDcient copies from Myron's bronze. He says, 

** These principles of harmonious composition are, 
after all, but of secondary consideration, and in the 
order of things, must, whenever the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the su1:^ect require It, give place to that 
true and energetic expression of the business in hand 
which is the prime object. Of this truth a better 
instance could not be given than in that admirable 
statue of the DiscoboluE, in the collection of Mr. 
'I^awIlley. The figure is stooping forwards, with a 
considerable curvature of the bacit, the left arm hang- 
ing across the body, so as to have the hand in' con tact 
with the right knee ; the right arm holding the discus, 
being flung back as farasmaybe, bndinan insulated 
line almost perpendicular to the curve of the body, 
and the left leg and foot dragging behind, with the 
toes bent backwards griping the earth, so as to pro- 
duce the greater impetus in the general discharge of 
the succeeding action, where the discus is to be sent 
foraard With the greatest possible force. 

" There is a repetition of this figure of the Dis- 
cobolus (with only the difference of the turn of the 
head) in the possession of the Marcheae Massimi", 

" Among Mr. Toiralej'a diawiags in the Museum there is 
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which Abbate Fea, in his Roman edition of Winckel- 
mann, proves, by a passage from Lucian, to have 
been copied from the famous Discobolos, in .bronze, 
of Myron. On my first seeing this figure at Mr. 
Townley's, a torso in the capitol of Rome, of 
which I had made some drawings, occurred to me 
immedialely. It is restored as a fallen gladiator, by- 
the famous M. Le Gros, and was evidently, in its 
ancient state, the same figure as this of Mr, Townley 
and that at the Hassimi. The Marquess of Lans- 
downe has also another torso of the same figure, 
restored as a IMomed ; and there is another restored 
as one of the sons of Niobe". For the reasons oA- 
duced by the Abbate Fea, all these five marble repe- 
titions of this Discobolus, which had been du^ up in 
different places, are evidently copies of the same 
original, and are glorious testimonies of the great 
- estimation in which the bronze of Myron was held by 
the ancients. The position of the head, hanging 
down in the same direction as the body, is "very re- 
markable in Mr. Townley's figm%,as it is a. deviatiMi 
from the original of Myron, as described by Luciaa, 
and consequently from the Massimi copy, which cor- 
lesponds perfectly with that description. In all other 
respects these figures agree, and this deviation appears 
to have been not unwisely made, as in this way aU 
ambiguity in the intention of the figure, by the direc* 
tioD of the eyes (which are not wanting in the action), 
is ingeniously avoided ; and in finishing the action, 
at least an equal acceleration of impetus is produced 



one of thia statue, Tihirh waa found in the VilU t 

on the EBquiliaa hill, in 17B2. The left hand, the lieht Ug, 

and part of the pliotb, Here restored by Aagelini. TEa head 
of this figure is turned bock. 

" Among Mr. Townley'a drawiags there iaalao one of this 
sUtue, from which it appeara that it was fint restoisd M U 
Endjmioii, oud aCterwaids as a son of Niobe. 
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by the kead ehootin^ upwards and forward, along 
4ith the other extremities. 

. " This, to the best of my recollection, is the only 
work* of any of the celebrated ancient sculptors of 
which even any copy remains; for the sculptors of 
the Laocoon, though much and justly extolled for 
this performance, are not enumerated with the artists 
of the first class, though they must certainly stand 
in that rank with us. 

" But to come back to our Discobolus, in Mr. 
Townley's collection. Besides its admirable expres- 
sion of the subject, many views of its lower limbs, and 
their sublime proportions, call to one's recollection the 
noble style of Annibal Carrache in the Farnese Gal- 
lery, and are the best vouchers for its sublimity, value, 
and preference to any other style of design adopted 
by the painters of the old schools. 

" By way of parenthesis, it will not be foreign to 
our purpose to mention here a particular respecting 
this Discobolus of Myron, which also IliTnishes an 
admirable illustration of what I thought myself so 
much obliged to insist upon in a former discourse, 
with regard to the inefficacy and uncertainty of even 
the best chosen mere words when compared with the 
things themselves. Lucian, whose credit as a fine' 
writer stands in the hin;hest estimation, who was fur 
some part of his time bred a statuary, and who seems 
to bfe the only ancient writer now preserved who had 
such a thorough add familiar knowledge of the arts of 
painting and sculpture as tn write accurately on the 
productions of either, has, in one uf his Dialogues, 
so described this Discobolus of Myron, that when 
the Mos^mi Discobolus was discovered in 1782, 
Abbate Fea found troni this passage that it was a 
copy of Myron's bronze figure, and followed up his 
discovery with this remarkable observation : ' It is,, 
however, to be .confessed, that it is only by the iospec- 
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tion of this G^re we rightly comprehend Lndau's 
meaning, which, for want of it, has hitherto been 
mistaken by the interpreters and commentators ; and 
that a just version of it can be given'*/ " 

Boom XI. No. 21. 

A statue, either of Mercury or Adonis, In the form 
of an effeminate youth, almost naked, asleep upon 
a rock. On his head is the petasus, tied under iiis 
chin. His right arm, uplifted, rests its hand upon his 
head, while the left hand is r^sed to the fibiila by 
which his chlamys is fastened on the shoulder, A 
portion of the cloak or chlamys comes partially over 
the body. On the feet are sandals, tied with straps 
to the mid-leg. ^ 

This sculpture is four feet long, by one foot five 
inches in width. It was found near Roma Vecchia, 
with many other specimens of excellent sculpture, 
among some ruins which are generally believed to be 
theremainsof a villaof Domitian's nurse '^. 



" Woika of James Bany, Esq., <to, Lond. 1809, toL i. 
p. 479, Tlu paisage of Luciui is in his Fhilopseudes, and 
vipr«8«e« in few windi the geaeial character of thii statue a> 
" bending forward in the attitude of throning, with the head 
turned back tawaida the hand that holdi the disciu, ttae knee 
eentty bent, the fig;ure appeus ready to lise as sood as it has 
discharged the d'ueui}' 

Another Discobolua appears to have beea found in 1793, 
to a drawing of which Mr. Townlev attached the followiiw 
memDrandum : " Statue of a DiBCODoluB found ia Hadrian^ 
Villa, 1793, now placed ia the Vatican Museum. The head 
(copied from the head of ray Discobolus), the whole left arm 
and hand, the right leg and foot, and all the plinth, are re- 
stored b; 11 Sposino ; the trunk to which the lefl foot ia 
attached^ like a bas-ielief, being let into the plinth. The tar- 
face of the body ii in parts corroded. C. T. 1794." This 
statue is, DO doubt, one of the three of the Kscobolus spoken 
uf in the fint Dilettanti volume. 

" See DaUaway'i Anecdotes of the AttJ, p. 379. 
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Boom XI.. upon No. 12. 
A statue of Bacchus, represented as a boy ttbout 
five years old. It is Ihree feet in height The head 
IB crowned with a wreath of iyy, and the body partly 
covered witli the skin of a goat, the legs of which are 
tied across the breast, '^lis little statue was found 
by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in the ruins of the villa of 
Antoninus Pius, near the ancient Lanuvium. 

SoomXI. No.23. 

A statue of Cupid winged, bending his bow, a 
small portion of which only is remaining. His quiver 
by Wh side. The neck, both arms from below the 
shoulder, one leg to the knee, and the other to the 
middle of the thigh, tlie quiver and support of this 
statue, are modern. The wings are ancient, but may 
have belonged to another figure. Height, including 
the plinth, ibur feet three inches and a half. 

Thin statue was purchased, in 1812, at the sale of 
the 1^ Right Honourable Edmund Burke's marbles. 
It had been sent to Mr. Burke from Rome, by Barry 
the painter. Iiike the smaller Cupid already described, 
it is supposed to be an ancient copy of the celebrated 
Cupid of Praxiteles, which Phryne acquired by the 
ingenious stratagem related by Pausanias. 

A similar Cupid to this of Mr. Burke's was found 

fifteen miles from Rome in the year 1793, under 

the Colonna where Varro had a country villa. It js 

now in the Worsley Museum at Appuldercomb'*. 

Room XI., below No. 2. 

Cupid, in his character of Somnus, sleeping upon 
the skin of a lion ; the club of Hercules placed before 
bim ; his bow and quiver behind him ; his legs 
crossed, his right huid placed upon the left shoulder, 

" 3«e the HoienDi WonlcTHiuiiii p. 9S. 
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and his win^ expanded. A lizard is near his feet, 
and another near his left hand, creeping from beneath 
the lion's skin. The plinth on whigh he is exleoded is 
three feet two inches in length, hy two feet in widlh. 
This soilpture, which was found in a vineyard be- 
longing to the Harchese Capponi, near the Flaminian 
gate of Rmbb, once belonged to Cardinal Alessandro 
Albani ; from his collection it went to Mr. Lyde 
Browne, in whose catalogue, printed in 1768, it is 
described; it was then preserved at Wimbledon ; it 
passed from Mr. Lyde Browne's to Mr. Townley's 
collection. 

Similar stalues of Somnus are not uncommon in 
the greater collections of Europe : in several instances 
rosps are strewed upon the skin, or couch, bikI a poppy 
is placed in the left hand of the figure''. 

The lizard, as an accompaniment of Cupid in his 
character of Somnus, has been vEfiously explained by 
antiquaries. Some have accounted for the symbol fK)m 
its supposed efficacy in love-charms''; others say 
that it watches by and awakes persons asleep upon 
any approaching danger''. Maffei assigns asareason 
for its waiting upon Somnus, that this animal spends 
a great part of the year in sleep ''. Junius, in his 
treatise " De Pictura Veterum," says the lizard waa a 
device or rebus to convey the name of the sculptor, 
Saurus, to posterity". Saurus and. Batrychus have 

'' See the Museo-Pio-Clementiao, torn. iii. tav. zliv. ; Chand- 
ler's Moimora OionienstB, p. iii. P*. xlix. Domiaico Kossi.in his 
Soccoltn di Statue Antiehe e Hodenie, illustitled by Maffai, 
lol. Kom. 17D4, tab.cli., ha^ennaTed a sirailai statue, then in 
the puBsesBion of the Cbudh D. ViaceDEO Vittoria. Virgil calls 
the pDppf, " SopoiiferuiD Fapavei." JEu., Kb. ir.T. 486, 

'' Theocritus make* it an ingredient in his magic philtei. 
Idyll. B.T. 57 : 2,d.i. TH t;<'-^w« ^nh^thtOfm Jn,. 

'' Montfaucon, Supplem., tern. i. 1. vi. tl. 

" Haffei, in Reui's Roeeolte, ut lupr. 

" Jun. dePict. Vet.Ca1aLAitif. p.I95. See alao the Uonn- 
neata Ma1thuaBa,t«m.t. pl.iFi.fig. 3; anii.I4iion's Esaayon 
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been mentioned in the account of the Elgin mar-. 
bles'°, as having designated their own names in the 
ornaments of their works, by scattering Uzards and 
frogs upon the capitals of colnmns. Stosch, in the 
preface to his "Gem. Cffilnt." p. 8, ascribes a marble 
vase at Rome, ornamented nitti Bacchanalian figures, 
to the same Sauras who is mentioned by Pliny, be- 
cause a Uzard appears at the foot of a tree in that work. 

HlllRIAN. 

Grand Central Saloon. 

A statufr of the Emperor Jfadrian in a military 
dreaS ; including the plinth, seven feet one inch and a 
quarter ; without it, six feet nine inches and a quarter* 
in height. The right arm and hand are estended for- 
itard. The left hand bears a perizonium, or small 
sword, within its sheath. A chlamys falling from the 
left shoulder is wound upon the arm. The cuirass is 
in high preservation, and richly ornamented. On 
the uj^r part, near the neck, is the gorgon'shead^. 
It stands ap^nstone of the square columns on the 
west side of the saloon. 

This statue was purchased of Mr. Millingen in 
1821 : but it in not known where it was discovered. 
In attitude and general compositionitmuchresembles 
that of M^tnis Aurelius in the Museum Capitolintmi, 
torn- iii. tab. Iviii. 

Hadrian succeeded Trajan in the year 117 of the 



« Vol. i. p. 118. 
. ^ This was the lunal or 
bteaitplats o( an emperor's i 

Viigil, Mn. lib.viii. v. 43S, sajs, " Gorgonis caput, quod 
niraentum si in pectote NuminU fuerit (icilitet Minerim), 
i^gii vocatuc; aim pectore hominis, sicut inantiquia Ihpsra- 
lOBVM SriTviavidHinur, Loriiadidtuc." See Martial, lib.rii, 
epigr. 1, on the Loiica of Domitian : 

" Dum vacat hasc, C»sar, jiolerit Lorica vocari; 
Fectore cum aacio sedeiit, Mgis eiit." . 
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ChriBtian nrs, and died at Bairn, in the year 138, ac- 
cordJDg to Casaubon's emendation, in his sixty-third 
year, Spartianus, Vit, Hadr., says he was seventy-two 
years and a half nearly. He is considered to have been 
one of the best of Lbe Roman emperors, and was dis- 
tinguished by many great virtues, as well as by the 
solidity of his talents ; but in private life hb good 
and bad qualities were so intermingled, as to sully 
the lustre of a character which, in a public capacity, 
might otherwise have passed for irreproachable. 

No Romui emperor, perb^>s, ever manifested 
so much ardour in the pursuit of knowledge as 
Hadrian. Gibbon observes that his life was almost 
a perpetual journey, and as he possessed the v&- 
riouB talents of the soldier, the statesman, and the 
scholar, he gratified his cariosity in the discharge of 
his duty. Careless of the difference of seasons and 
of climates, he marched on foot, and bare-headed, 
over the snows of Caledonia and the sultry plains 
of Upper Egypt ; nor was there a province of the 
empire which, in the course, of his reign, was not 
honoured with the presence of the monardi. In the 
countries through which he passed he invariably took 
an interest in the curiosities of nature and art which 
came under his observation. He was a liberal beue- 
Ittctor to many of the cities he visited, particularly to 
Athens'* and Cyzicus", in both bf which places he 
repaired many of the old temples, and erected others 
on a scale of princely magnificence. 

Hadrian was an enlightened patron of the fine 
arts", and enriched Italy with many hundred statues, 
which he transported from Greece to Rome ; and it 

» Paman. Att., lib. i.e. 18; Dion, tiass., lib. liii. e. 16; 
SpHtisD. in Vita Hadiiuii, c. 13. 

" JauiaiB Halalsa Cbionagrapb., lib. si, p. 364. 

" Aurelius Victor saja ot him, in a stiaia doubtlen of 
ereat «Bgg"atioii, "Nam uon ■eimone taatum, wdctBteris 
SixrmlfnU, cooeiidi, pMUeotU, nudsodique scieniis, mimcus. 
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is to the good tast« of tluB emperor (which caused so 
many tine specimens of sculpture to be collected in 
the splendid villa which be built on tlie banks of the 
Tiber") that we are indebted for a great portion of 
the beautiful statues and busts which adorn not only 
. the Townley, but other galleries of ancient marbled. 

Hadrian was buried, in the tirst instance, at Puteoli 
(Pozzuolo), near Baise, in the villa which was even 
then distinguished as having been once the residence 
of Cicero°° ; but his ashes were afterwards removed to 
Rome by order of Antoninus Pius *", and deposited 
in the noble mausoleum which Hadrian had erected 
ther^ and which, though divested of its former mag- 
nificent decorations, still exists under the name of the 
Castle of St, Angelo". 

Vbkus ov the Capitoi.. 
Grand Central Saloon. 

A statue of Venus, naked, similar to that called 
the Venus of the Capitol", various repetitions of 
which are to be found in the difierent collections of 
Europe. It was presented to the Museum in 1834, 
by His Majesty King William IV. The Urn by her 
side, covered with drapery, denotes the intention of 
the artist to represent the g'oddcss either as prepared 
geometra, pictor, fictoi ex ore, ex maimoce piozimi od Poly- 
ctetog et Euphianoras.'' 

=• Spailiaii. in Vit, Hadr., e. 26. 

" In liU own villa, the statues and busts not only of all hia 
living, but of hia deceased, friends, were placed by his eam- 
maud. See Xiphilin.^ Epit. Dion. Caas. Hadiian, p. 24<j. 
His correct judj^enl in all works of act contitbuted more to 
the absolute superiority of this collection than Ihs mere powec 
of eipendiog unlimited tieaauies to procure it. 

" Spartian. in Vit. Hadrian, c. 25. 

" Capitolin. in vita Antonini Pu, c. 5. 

■r See Combe's Deacr. of the Anc. Marblei in the Brit. 
Maseum, put iii. pi, xv. 

" See the Museum Capitolinmn, tom, iii, fat. Banue, I7SS, 
pl.l9. , 
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to descend into, or as having left the bath. Her hair 
is gathered in a double knot upon the head, and 
^ain tied behind the neck, a small portion falling 
upon the thoulder. The general attitude of this statue 
is formed after the design of the Medicean Venus. 
Ipia VeauD pubeni,quoti«DarelainiDa poiiit, 
rtategittu lt»a teiuiieducts manu". 

The height of this ftgure, vhich stands against 
another of the square columns on the west side of 
the saloon, escluaive of the plinth, is sii feet three 
inches ; total heigrht, six feet ten inches. 

Against the pilasters opposite to this slatue are 
placed the mutilated statue of adraped female, five feet 
three inches in height, and another mutilated draped 
statue of a youth, four feet three inches high : both 
without distinguishing symbols, and of course un- 
named. 

Venus Architis. 
Boam III. No. 37. 

A terminal statue of a Female, of Greek workman- 
ship, three feet in height. The human form extends 
as low as the waist. A veil which passes over the 
head envelops the body, and likewise encloses the 
arms, one of which is raised to the breast: the 
countenance expresses sadness. 

It is by lio means easy, says Mr. Combe, to form ^ 
satisfactory opinion respecting the mythological 
meaning of this figure ; we are, however, disposed 
to adopt the interpretation which has been given of it 
by Mr. Knight", namely, that it is intended to repre- 
sent the Venus Architis, who was worshipped by thp 
Assyrians and Phcenidans, and tA whom a very 
ancient temple was erected on Mount Libanus". 

" Olid. dB Arte ATnandi, lib. ii, w. 614, 

'° Specimena of AncicDt Sculjptuie].publi*l)ii<lby the Bod«^ 
of the DiUttsati, vol. i. pi. Iviii. 

" liuciua, de Syria Dea, ch. ix. ... 
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Macrobius informs us that the statue of this goddess 
TepreBented her mourning for the loss of Adonis ; in 
many particulars, his description agrees withthe iigure 
now before us ". 

This marble was found in 1775, about six miles 
from Tivoli, near the Prfeneste-ioad, by Nicolo la 
Picolo, who, with the Prince AJtieri, caused an exca- 
vation to be made in some extensive ruins on that 
spot. Many other valuable marbles were discovered 
in the same place, amongst which was the crouching 
Venus, placed in the Vatican. 

The ancient surface of this figure is perfectly pre- 
served. A small portion of the extremity of the 
term is the only part which is modem". 

Mr. Knight spoke of this marble as in that broad 
and mellow style Which immediately succeeded the 
Macedonian conquest. 

Phigaleian Boom. 
. The greater part of a young male figure, from the 
head to the tmees; probably representing Hymen. 
The head is encircled with a wreath of flowers. It 
was found in 1817, In excavating amongst the ruins 
of an ancient Eoman house, in the Via Appia, near 
Rome. It is the natural size of a youth of fifteen or 
sixteen years of age ; and was purchased for the Bri- 
tish Museum, of the Chevalier Brondsted, in 1831, 
for 30/, Height, two feet eleven inches and a half- 
Phigaleiaa Boom. 
A torso of Venus, of very fine execution, purchased 
in 1S81. It is a fragment of a status wtuch formerly 
belonged to the Duke of Richmond, and was broken 

" "Simulacrum hiljusDeK inmonte Libaaa fiDgiturcajnte 
obuupto, specie tristi, fuiem muiu \mv» intra amietum gusli- 
nena; lacr^nus Tiaone coospicientiuai mauaie cieduatui." — 
Haciabii Satuiu., lib. i. c. 21. 

*» Combe'B Descr. of the Aniaent MiitbU» in the Biitiih 
MuBGuni) part ii. pi. xxxviL - 
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to pieces in the fire at Richmond House, Whitehall, 
December 21, 1791. The Empress of Russia was 
at thut time in negotiation for the purchase of iL 
This statue formerly belonged to Mr. W. Lock. It 
had been restored by Wilton. Its present height is 
two feet five inches and a half. 

Room XI. No. 49. 

A recumbent Female, resting her lefl arm upon an 
urn, from which water is Bowing; the upper half of 
the body unclothed ; her head encircled by an orna- 
mented diadem. Thisfigure is three feet four inches 
in length. 

Room XI. No. ii. 

The terminal statue of a Faun.rather injiued. The 
figure of the faun is in a difierent marble from the 
term. Height, five feet one inch. The greater part 
of the term is modem. 

" |. ■.|;.,COO^;ic 
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Koom XL, pUffid on No. 20. 
A fragment of a youthful Statue, from the shoul- 
ders to the knees; naked. Height, two feet. It 
is let into a small circular altar, which wilt be de- 
scribed hereafter. Both were presented to the Mu- 
seum in 1825, by A. E. Impey, Esq. 
Room Vi. No. 21. 



A Swan, in Egyptian'red marble, found in a vine- 
yard adjoining the Villa Pinciana. One foot eleven 
inches high. 

Room VI. No. 35. 

Mr. Tonnley's catalogue describes this as an 
Eagle about twenty inches high, sent from Rome to 
the late Mr. Beaumont. The bead has been broken 
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off, but is its own : Ihe feet, and the plinth oq whidi 
the figure Etands, are modern. 

Another eagle, in marble, of smaller dimensions, 
will be found in Room XII., on the Shelf No. 10. 
Boom XII., in the Cue No. 13. 

A small fragment of a Figure holding a Binit 
numbered 77. Length, three inches. 

Asmall mutilated torso of aMale Figure, the anu 
of which appear to have been raised above the bead: 
marlied No. 80. It is nine inches and a half in 
length. 

A small mutilated Figure. The right breast 
naked ; the other parts are entirely covered 'wilh 
drapery. It has a necklace, from which ascarabaui 
is suspended. MarkedNo.79. Height, seveaiucbcs. 
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ltooniXII.,oaNo.l3. 

A draped portion of a Female Statue ; the upper 

part has been naked, and sculptured from a separate 

block of marble. Two feet three inches and a half 

in height**, 

Hoom XII., in tlie Case No. 13. 
A small torso of a Faun. Presented, in 1833, bj 
the Rev. Henry Crowe. Height, seven inches. 

Statues in Brokze, 
There are but two bronze statues in the Museum 
Gallery which were possessed by Mr. Townley, a 
Hercules and an Apollo, both of considerable size ; 
a third, a Roman soldier in bronze, of smaller di- 
mensions, has been since added to the Gallery by 
Georg«, the -third Earl of Ashbumham, 

BooDi XI. No. 24. 

The statue represents him as having just ob- 
tained the golden fruit of the Hesperides, which he 
hears in his left, hand, the guardian serpent hanging 
dead upon a tree behind him. Part of the ancient 
club, which was held downward, remains in the right 
hand, and betwixt the wrist and elbow are holes 
whence the lion's skin was formerly suspended, some 
fragments of which are still preserved in the collec- 
tion, but in a state loo mutilated to be replaced. 

The features of the head of Hercules in this 
bronze differ, in some degree, from those usually 
given to this god in Grecian sculpture, but they re- 
semble the expression of character given to him on 
the coins of T^re". Mr, Combe thought there was 

" This sciilptura affoTds anathei exaiupU of tbe modaof 
execution d«aciibe<l in p. 165. 

" Pell«(iii, Eecueil de M6ilailks de Peuples <t da Viilwj 
loini ii> pi. buxiiu fig> 6, . , 

i. ■.i;.,L.oo^;lc 
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but little doubt that it is the Tyriaii Hercules who is 
here repregented". The Tyrians appear to have been 
oue of the earliest people who paid divine hoaoui$ 
to Hercules, and a temple of very remote antiquity, 
which was erected to him at Tyre, is commemorated 
by Herodotus'' and other writers". 

The height of the statue is two feet six inches 
and an eighth ; height of the whole, including the pe- 
destal and tree,three feet five inches and thre^-eiQ^hths. 
It was found, in 1775, at Gebelet, or Jebel, a small 
modem town, built on the site of the ancient Byblos, 
on the coast of Syria, whence it was carried by an 
Armenian merchant to Constantinople, and there sold 
to Dr. Swinney, chaplain to the English factory, for 
nine hundred piastres. Dr, Swinney sent it to Eng' 
land in 1779, when it came into the possession of 
Mr. James Matthews, iibrari^i to the first Maxquess 
of Lansdowne ; from whom it was purchased by Mr. 
Townley. 

The Hesperides were three sisters, and according 
to Hesiod, were the daughters of Night"; (hey 
had the care of the tree which bore the golden 
fruit presented by Juno to Jupiter on her marriage 
with him"". Is addition to the watchful care of these 
nymphs, the tree was guarded by an immense ser- 

Ent, whose vigilance, according to Ovid "" and 
lean'**, was never relaxed even by sleep. The last 

** -Combe, Deter, of the Anc. Uarblea ui the Briliih M u- 
leum, part iii. 4to, Lood. tSlS, pi. ii. 

w Herttdoti,iL44. 

" Aicimi. de E^tdit. Alezand., lib. H. c. IG; Lucikn, da 
Sf Tin Dea, 3 ; see Combe, Descr,, ut tupr. 

" Hesiodi Thei>K„ v. 215. 

■" ApoUoaori Biblioth.,Ub.ii. c. v.BMt. ii. 

'*' Famaque ab ininnni nan custodite draoine. Ovid, Ue- 
timotph., lib. ix. * . IW. 

'** ~ : Fuit onrea ^lia, 

DititiiBque giavei et fuUo genniDs nuni. 
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Jftbour imposed upon Hercules by onlef irf Eurys- 
theus, was that of carryings away ihe fruit of the 
tree'", which he aocomptished with the aame contempt 
of danger which bad marked his other exploits, and 
which seems to be expressed in the attitude of the 
present figure, who appears elated by the success of 
bis enterprise. 

In this bronze, the appearance of the serpent is 
similar to the description given of it by Apollonius 
Rhodius. The animal has sufGcient remains of Ufe 
to enable it still to cling to the tree by means of the 
spiral winding of its lower extremity, while the head 
and upper part of the body appear to be quiledead'**. 
3^ Mr, Combe remarks that, in most of the ancient 
representationsof this last labour of Hercules, the sub- 
ject ia treated with great simplicity. The hero is 
generally represented asholding the apples in his hand, 
unaccompanied by any other emblem, or allusion to the 
story connected with them, Suidas remarks the 
practice of representing Hercules as wearing tbeskin 
of a lion, carrying a club, and holding three apples, 
of all which h'e gives an allegorical interpretation, as 
improbable as it ia insipid and absurd "", The sub- 
ject is sometimes treated with more detail. On a 
bronze coin of Gordianus Pius, struck at Tarsus, the 
tree is introduced by the side of Hercules'"; in a 
VirgiDeuaque choniB, citidi eustodia luci, 

Robora complexui rutilo carrata metalla, 
Abstulit ubotibui pietium nemorique laboram 
Alddes : iiasBiuque iDopeg aine pondeie ramoa 
Relulit AigoUea iulgeatia poms tyianno. 

Lueani Pharul,, lib, ii,T. 363. 
"' FoBtremo Hwpeildum victoi tulit anna mala, 

Anthol, Vet Lat., lib, i. ap, ilii. v, 12, 
■" Apall. Rhod, lib, iv, b, 1400. 
'" ^uid« I«UC. IR voct HPAKAMX. 

>** Qessneri Num, Ant, Impp. Romanoram, L»t. el Give 
fadk clxiiii, fig. 25. 
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medallion of Antoninus Pius, not only the tree b re- 
presented, but likewise the three nymphs, or Hespe* 
rides, who seem to be flying from Hercules '*' ; and 
in the British Museum is a Greek vase '°% beautiiully 
punted, which exhibits the subject with still greater 
detail'". 

Boom XI. No. 55. 
This statue, including the plinth, which is antique, 
stands two feet fiTe inches and an eighth in height. 
The height of the plinth is two inches. It represents 
Apollo naked, with the exception of a cloak or 
chlamys, which is fastened upon the left shoulder by 
a fibula in the form of a crescent, and, hanging over 
the left arm, falls nearly to the feeL The surface is 
much corroded. It was purchased, at Monsieur Lai* 
lemandde Choiseul's sale atParisin 1774; and there 
is a small engraving of it in Caylus's " Recueil 
d'Antiquit«;s Egyptiennes, Etrusques, tirecques, et 
Rpmaines," lorn. ii. pi. Ixxvii. 

KOUAH SouUEB IK BlU>M2E, 

Room VI. No. 34, 
The statue here represented is twenty-two inches 
in height, and seems to be the portrait of some mili- 
tary person of-high dignity. The writer of the ac- 
count of this bronze in the " Vetusta Monumenta," 
thought, upon comparison, that it bore a considerable 
resemblance ' to some of the medals of Nero, when 
young, and which differ widely from those struck at a 

'°' Numiioiata siet Seleetiora, tnoiiaii moduli, e Uutn 
Pigaaa, olim Coiratio, tab. xvii. fi^. 2, et Muaei Florentini An* 
tiqoft NumismalBjin — ■— ■ — ''■■'■ '-"■ — "■ " 
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Boilut Soldier in Buonii. 
Boom VI. No. 34. 
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later period of his reign ; but this is doubtful, espe- 
cially as the gorgon's bead, bj which the military 
statues of the emperors were unifoimly marked, does 
not ornament the cuirass. 

It was found about the year 1799, twelve feet below 
the surface of the earth, near BaTking:-hall in Suf- 
folk, on the estate of the Earl of Ashburnham, by 
whose son, the tbird eail. it was presented in 1813 to 
the British Musetun. 

The ornament, with which the lorica of this statue 
is embellished, consists of thin poKshed lamins; 
those of a light colour, gn being scraped, have the 
appearance of silver ; the dark parts are brittle, and 
have the appearance of enamel. It is remarkable 
that no remwns of the left arm should have been 
ihund when this statue was discovered. - 
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Chapter VI. 
GaoiiPB. 

MlTSRAI. 

Koom XI. No. 14. 



Mithras was the name wbicb the Persians gave 
to the sun. The group here placed before the reader 
shows the form in which the Romans represented 
that deity after the soldiers of Pompey had conquered 
the Ciiician pirates, by whom the worship of Mithns 
had been introduced from Persia', and from whom tbc 
Romans adopted it. 

> Plutarch in vit. Pomp., c. xiiv. 
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Mithras appears as a young man who has seized a 
bull, and forced him to tlie ground. On his head be 
wears the Persian cap or tiara, and is clothed in a 
tunic, above which a cloak, festened on the shoulder, 
floats in the air. His lefl knee presses on the body 
of the animal, whilst the right foot, which is stretched 
out, confines the hoof of one of the bull's hinder 
legs. His left hand holds the bull by the nostrils, 
and with the right he strikes a dagger deep into the 
shoulder. A dog and a serpent raise themselves to 
lick the blood which trickles from the wound ; whilst 
a scorpion is fastening upon the bull beneath. 

There seems little doubt but that the allegory veiled 
under this representation is astronomical, illustrative 
of the sun's annual course^ The figiu% of Mithras is 
suwosed to represent the sun in its full power; the 
btui as typifying the earth and moon, ttie former by 
its use in agriculture, the latter by its horns, which 
form a crescent; the dagger showing the influence of 
the sun upon the earth, opening its veins and causing 
fertility. D'Hancarville considers the Aog and ser- 
pent as emblematical of animated nature generally'. 
The scorpion is supposed to typify the decline of 
Nature's productive power; the season when vegeta- 
tion slackens. Macrohius says, " in Scorpione solis 
natnra torpescit'." 

The present group was brought from Rome in 
1815 by Charles Standish, Esq., from whom it was 
purchased by the trustees of the British Museum, in 
1826, for the sum of SOOl. Its dimensions are, 
length, four feet ten int^es ; height of Mithras, four 
feet four inches. 



• D'Hancarville, Supplem. aux Recheiche* *ur I'Orig. &e, 
im Alts de la Qreee, mi. 15B, 159. 

* Hacrob, Satuntt Ub. i. c. 21. . 

.. . L.ooylc 
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lliere Is anolber MIthrale group in the collec^on, 
Room XI. Mo. 45, which formerly belonged to Mr. 
Townley ; and which dlffefa in some important par 
ticulare from the sroup already described. The 
kngthof the plinth of this group is two feet eighteen 
inches ; the height of the principaJ figure two feet 
sis inches: but the marble and workmanship are- 
both of a coarser descripticMi. Mithras is represented 
as nearly as possible with the same youth, and in the 
same dress and attitude as in the larger group, ex- 
cept that the position of the head is a little changed. 
In the la^er group he ftonta the spectator; in this 
he appears intent upon plunging the d^ger. 'Hie 
dog, the serpent, and the scorpion, are repre- 
sented nearly in the same positions: but in this 
group, behind the bull, are two small figures of 
priests of Mithras ; one holds an inverted torch In his 
right arm ; the other appears to have held an upright 
torch in his left hand, but it is gone ; he has, Imw- 
ever, the tiara on his head, and bis right hand is 
placed upon the bull. The frequent representa- 
tion of two priests of Mithras, one bearing an in- 
verted, and the other an upright torch, in the Mith- 
raic bas-reliefs, leave no doubt as to the character of 
the two small figures here represented, although one 
of them is headless. In this group, near the buU'a 
left hind-leg, are the feet of a bird, probably the re- 
mains of a raven, the figure of which frequently 
occurs in the Mithruc sculptures '. 

' The prieati of Mithraa were denaminated ravens, ot b&- 
cndravciu. SeePoTphyT7,(leAbstini!nti>,iib. iv.ieet. 16. The 
raven is iatioduced m a scul{>tured uiarbU, whieh lepieunti 
Mithras on the Bucredbull, in Moutfaucan's Aatiquitiea: it ii 
there perched over the heed of Mithnta. Another iaiUaea 
oociin in » bai-relisf in the Boigheeg collection, eaKiAred in 
the AtliB taHammer'a Mitbraica, pl.xiiii.i and a third ID* 
. Hithiaic haa-ielief ipoie recenllf diBCCvered at Heddemheim, 
in Gecmany. Ibid. pi. liv. See alsa Ihe plate of Mitlunic 
'cuIptoreBpubliihedby Hyde, Vet, Ptrsar, Relig., p. lUi 
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The great peculiarity, however, of the smaller 
group. here described, is its bearing an inscriptioa 
which runs along the front of the pliath on which 
the figures stand : 

AICIMTS * TI . CL . LIVIANI . SBR. TI!. C, SOL. 
H. D. D. 

which occurs ag;aiu, with a slight variation, arranged 
in three lines, upon the body of the bull : 

KIClMVS/Tl'^Cl 
lIViANl ' S£R'Y)1C 

This last may probably be read at length,-^ 

Aieimua Tiberii Claudii Liviani servus 

Soli Mithra Voto suicepto Dicat Dedicat. 

The riles of Mithras were celebrated, according to 
the testimony of antiquity, in caverns and grottos, 
natural as well as artificial. Of the latter many are 
still in existence, bein^ calculated, from their nature, 
fa resist all the attacks of time ; and, of the former, 
the first is said to have been consecrated to the god ' 
by Zoroaster in the mountains of Persia'. 

Porphyry tells us that the Mithraic grotto was a 
symbol of the world, and that it was dedicated to 
Mithras as the creator and father of all things '. 

Justin Maityr informs us that it was part of the 
creed of the initiated that Mithras W'ls born out of a. 
rock'. 

' See Faber's Origin of Pagan Idolatry, voL iii. p. 179. 
CompPte also Porphyry, edit. "fiaj. ad Rhen. iXo. 1765, c. ZK 

' Porpliyr. de Ant, Nymph., c. ti. 
" • D)al.cum.Tcjphon., p. aae. 
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The slaying of the bull, which constituted port of . 
the mysteries of Mithrasj when sculptured in bas- 
relief, is almost inrariably represented within a cave 
or grotto ; and is accompanied by ' more numerons 
symbols than are seen with ihs groups*. Both 
groups and bas-reliefa, however, are very frequently 
accompanied by inscriptions. Hammer has assem- 
bled no fewer than thirty-three such in hia Mithraica, 
or Memoir on the Worship of Mithras, which will be 
presently spoken of. Soli Mithree, or Soli invicto 
MithT<B;\s the dediilatory formula used in most oF 
tbem. 

D. S. I. M. occurs upon the body of the bull upon 
a Mithraic bas-relief fbund at Sarmizagethusa, the 
ancient Ulpia-Trajana, in Transylvania, engraved by 
Hammer, pi. vii. The same inscription at length, DEO 
SOLI INVICTO MITHR^, with the eabalistical 
words NAMASEBESIOupon the neck above, occur 
in another bas-relief, which has been several times en- 
graved '* ; formerly belonging' to the Borghese col- 

* Compnre alio Eichhoni, ut Bopr, p. 192. 

"* The reader who would eater fuithei into the history of 
the Mithraic aculptnies will find the best injbtmalian in tlia 
following nwrkH t — 

De la Chauiae, Romanani Miueuni, uve Thesaurue Siudito 
Antiiiiiilatie, fol. Rom. 1690, pp. 43, 44. 

Fbil. a Turre, Honumeata Veteria Antii, 4to. Rom. 1700, 
civ. p. I91,daMithra. 

M£moire sur ud Bal-relief du Dieu Mithras, itomt &u 
Bourg-Saint-Andeol ea ViTarei, le 7 Hai, 1 723, par le R. P. 
D. E ustBch« Gulllemeau, in the M^oires de Trevoui, Fen. 
1724.art.xiii. p.297. 

Hjde, Veter. Pemat. Relig. Historia, 4to. Oif. 1760, 2d 
editioo, cap, iv. de Hithm apud Feraas cultu. 

D'Hancsrville, Supplcm. auz Recherches siii I'Orig. &c. des 
Arts de la Qrece, pp. 158, 159. 

. lo. Godot^. Eichoni, De Deo Sole invido Mithra i in Con- 
(nentat. Soc. Begin Sclentiu. GottingenBU ceMDliores, Clas- 
■us Uistor. et PhUol., torn. iii. pp. 153, 173. 

H. Koeppea, Descript. desMonunieas de Milhra ezittant 
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lection, but now in tlie I<ouvre Gallery at Paris. It 
was found at Rome in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Its dimensions are eight feet aix inches, by 
seven feet ten inches. 

There seems some ground for believing that the 
worship of Mithras was not entirely unknown in the 
Roman times in Britain. Mr. Francis Drake, in 
the Fhilosophical Transactions. No. 493, p. 214, 
gives an account, accompanied by an engraving, of a 
Mithraic bas-relief found in }717, in dicing for the 
foundation of a house in the street called Mickle- 
gate in York. His letter is accompanied by some 
r>bservations from Dr. Stukeley, who says he saw un 
image of Mithras at Chester ". And Horsley, in his 
Britannia ilomana, Cumberl. xxix., has engraved an 
altar found in that county, bearing an inscription, 
DEO SOLI MITR^ ». 

Room VI. No. 26. 
A group of a winged Victory, kneeling upon a 
hull, in the moment of stabbing it with a dagger 
held in her right hand. The plinth four feet long; 
height of Victory, two feet. This, with a similar 
group of like dimensiims, also in the Townley col- 
lection, in the same room, No. 31, was found in 1773. 
by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in the ruins of the villa of 
Antoninus Pius, in the spot now called Monte Cag- 
nuolo, near the ancient Lanuvium. 

Three representations of Victory sacrificing a hull 
have already been noticed among the terracottas, Nos. 
24, 26, 70. 

en HoQgrie et ea Tmosylvanie. Annal. de UltSratura do 
VienDE.tom.ixiv. Anii^ud. 

MKinoire sur le Culte do Mithrn, ion Ori);lae, aa NatuTe,et 
»e» Mysteres, par Joseph da Hammer, publi6 par J. Spencer 
Smilh,8Yo. Par. 1833. *^ 

" Drake's plaid is copied by Qouirh, in hii edition of Oftm- 
den.ful. 1789, vol, lii. j.l.iii. %. 8. p. C3- 
" See also Goujjh'a Camd. vul. iii. p. 201, 
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Tatian, Outia ad GracoB, Svo. OKon. ITOO, 
p. 116., menUons each asubject as a work ofMyro. 
Among the gems of the Museum Florentinum (torn, 
ii. tab. IxKiii. fi^. 2,) is one representing Victory sacri- 
ficing a bull to Diana. 

Mr. Combe observes that this subject is represented 
on a coin of Syracuse ", as well as on a silver coin 
of Augustus, struck on his conquest of Armenia, 
which has the legend ARMENIA CAPTA". 
Whence he infers that both the groups and terra- 
<K)ttas relate to the custom of immolating a bull in 
honour of a victory ". 

The animal upon the coin of Syracuse, however, 
is not a bull ; and the other coin is gcdd, not silver. 

Plutarch, in the Life of Marcellus, says it was 
customary for the Roman generals, in the greater 
triumphs, to sacrifice a bull. 

DUNI Trifoioii*. 
Room VI. No. 19. 

A votive statue of Diana Triformis, two feet six 
inches high ; formerly in the Giustiniani Palace at 
Rome. On the base, or plinth, is the following de- 
dicator; inscription : 

jGLIVS basb&rvs avgvrtorvh LIBBBTVS VILICVS 
HVIVB LOCI D. D. p. 

The last three letters are probably for Divie IHana 
postiit. 

Diana is here represented with three bodies. Her 
distinguishing name, under this Idple appearance, 
was Hecate, or Imia. 

So Virgil, ffin.iv.v. 511: 
Tergeminsmque Hccntem, tria vlrginii era Diann. 

" See D'Ennery Catalog, dea MtdailluB Ant. p. 104. 

'* See Morell, Cunuuent. in xii. prioium Imp. Bom., tom. L 
tab. si. 6r. 26. 

" Combe, Deiciiptioo of the Ancient Tenracott&a in the 
Museum, p. 16. 
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The latter name of Trivia arose from the circum- 
stance of such statues as the one before ua being' 
usually placed in towns and villous where three ways 
met together", and seems to assist in explaining; the 
inscription on the present statue, which was dedi- 
cated and set up by £lius Barbarus, the emperor's 
fieedman, the bailiff of the place. 

As Hecate, the hands of the triple figure thus 
represented held instruments of terror. Those of 
the presentstatueholdakey, a serpent, twisted cords, 
the lower part of a torch, and the handle of a sword ; 
but the arms of each of the figures having been re- 
stored from the elbow, it is impossible to say whether 
the different instruments are those which originally 
accompanied the statue. The triple modius upon 
the head has also been restored ; but a small frag- 
tneut at the root partly justifies the renewal. The 
noses of the three figures are also modem. 

Pausanias, !□ his " Corinthiacs," chap, xxx., speaks 
of a statue of Mecate with three bodies, which Alca- 
menes made for the Athenians, and which they called 
Kpipyrgidia : it stood, he says, near the Temple of 
Apteral Victory, or Victory without Wings. 

In the third volume of his " Lucernee Fictiies"" 
Fasserius has engraved three different figures of our 
Diana, under the name of Hecate Triformis, holding 
varied symbols, as a patera, a torch, a globe, an 
apple, twisted cords, and serpents; whence some of 
the early antiquaries, among whom was Spanheim, 
considered that these triple statues were intended to 
represent the Furies ". 
- ■■ Otid.Faati, Lv. 142: 

Oia ridva Hf catea in trei Teitentiii partes. 
Secret ut in tcmag compita Becta xiis. 
'* V*iro, do Lingua L>t,,vi. 2, " Uiaiia ab eo Tiiria est ilicla, 
quod in trivio fete ponitur in 0)ipidii Oieecis." 
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The reader who wishes for further information od 
the Diana Triformis may consult Servius's Com- 
mentary upon the passage of Virgil already quoted, 
De la Chausse's " Museum Komanum," sect ii. tab. 
xiii., and the " Monumenta Matthsiana," torn. ii. 
pi. xlviii., where a triple terminal head of the Diana 
Triformis is engraved. 

Room III. No. 45. 

A slatue of Action, seized by two of his D<^, at 
the moment when his transformation is commencing. 
His figure, with the exception of a lion's skin thrown 
over the shoulders, is naked ; the right hand and arm 
are uplilUd, in the act of striking ; and the body is 
drawn back as in alarm. The horns of the stag are 
represented sprouting from his head. Jt is to he 
olwerved, however, that the head, though certainly 
antique, seems not originally to have belonged to this 
figure, aad the horns are a modern restoration. If 
it did belong to this figure, the horns were probably 
of metal, as holes for the insertion of some ornament 
appear to have been drilled in the upper part of the 
head. 

Cadmus, in the " Bacctue" of Euripides, v. 337- 
340, says, " Have you not seen the wretched fate of 
Actxon, whom the ravenous hounds, which he had 
reared, tore to pieces in the woods, because he had 
boasted that he excelled Diana in the chace." 

Ovid, in his " Tristia," tells the story differently. 
He says ActEcon had seen Diana when her garments 
were laid aside : 

Insciiis AclKon vidit sine veste Diaaam : 
Prxda fuit caiiibuB non minus ille suii". 
Hyginus, as will be seen in the note below, charges 
ActEBon with a greater crime", 

'» Ovicl. TriBt.,lih. ii.T. 105. 

*° Actsoa Aciatei et Autonots fillus, pastor, Diaoam laTsn- 
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BlCCUlII AMD AllPBLUll. 

Room IV. No. 8. 
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In his " MetamorplioseB," Ovid has given the 
namea of the two dogs represented in this sculpture 
— Melampus and Ichuobaies: 

ptimuB^ue Mel»mpus, 

Ichnabatesque sagax la.tiatu signa dedeto ; 
Guosaius Ichnobates, Spaitana. gente Hulajupus". 

The names of the whole of Aetseon's pack may be 
found in Hyginus". 

Beside the restorations already noticed, both the 
hands of Actson, his neck, and a pordon of his nose 
are modern. The ears of both dog«, and the fore 
part of the head of one, are also restorations. 
- The height of this figure, including the pedestal, 
is three feet four inches and a half. It was found by 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in 1774, in the ruins of the 
villa of Antoninus Pius, near Civita Laviuia, 
Room IV. No. 8. 

A group of Bacchus and Ampelus. Mr. Combe's 
account of this marble is so ample in its explanation, 
that it would be injustice to one who ably illustrated 
the " Museum Antiquities," to give it in any but his 
own words. He says,_ 

" Before we enter into a descripdon of this group, 
it will be necessary to give a short account of Am- 
pelus. He was born in Phrygia" : his mother was 
a nymph ; and he is said to have had more than one 
father among the satyrs who were attendants upon 
Bacchus". Ampelus, as he grew up, became ex- 

ttiin speculatuB est, et «am via/are voluit, Ob id icata Diftaa 

suTneieiui." Auctoies Mythogr. Lotini, curante Aug. van 
Staveien. 4to. Lugd. B. 1742, tom. i. p. 23H. See alw Pau- 
saa. in BcBot. 

*' Ovid. Met., lil). iii. 20G. 

" Mythogr. Lat. ut eupr., pp, 299, 300. _ 

" Namely, on Mount Tmalus. See Nouni Dionj^ac., lib. i. 
V. 317. 

'* Ampelon intonaumfSatyTis oymphaqiie creatum, 
f ertur in Ismaiiis Saccbiu amaise j iigls. 

Ovid, Fast., lib. iii. Y. 409. 
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tremely beautiful^, and was distinguished by Bac- 
chus, who regarded him with every murh of especiJ 
faTOur. So great indeed was the partiality of Bac- 
chus to this youth, that be was never happy without 
the enjoyineiit of his society". He took an interest 
in all his boyish amusements, and even instituted 
contests between himself and Ampelus, in which be 
purposely contrived that the latter should be the 
victor". Elated by these excesses, and by (he con- 
tinual acta of kindness bestowed an him by Bacchus, 
the confidence of Ampelus in liimself bewime exces- 
sive; he grew fearless of danger, and exposed his 
person to considerable risk in assailing various liinds 
of wild beasts''*. Among other exploits in which hb 
courage was roshly exercised was that of mounting 
the back of a ferocious bull, which, after carrying 
tiim a conuderable way with the utmost impetuosity, 
at length threw him against the ground with such 
violence as to cause his instant death'*. Bacchus was 
incousolahle at the loss of his young favourite : his 
grief on the occasion awakened, the compassion of 
Atropos, one of the sister fates, and, as Anipelus had 
not yet passed the river Acheron, she metamorphosed 
the dead body into a flourishing vine-tree ", a tree till 
that time unknown to Bacchus. His admiration 
was strongly excited by the view of this beautiful 
plant; and this admiration was yet more increased 
when he tasted the juice of its delicious fruit. Sucb, 
in a few words, is the story of Ampelus, of whom it 
is further related that Bacchus honoured him with 
a place among the stars". 

" The figure of Bacchus is youthful, and possesses 

" Nonni DionyBtac, lib. i. v. 1/7, 

" Ibi,l.lib.i.v. 65. " lbid.Ul>.i.T.375;iL V.S3. 

" Ibid, lib, Ki. .. 65. " Ibid. lib. xi. t. 21S. 

■" lUd.lib. xlLv. 17-1. 

" ■ BinissiimLibfTin ButrnTehit. 

Ovid. Fast,, lib, iii. t 413. 
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that roundness of limb and delicacy of contour which 
more paiticularly characterize the forms of the femide 
bes". A chaplet of ivy encircles his head", and he 
is also crowded with a broad diadem, which passes 
across the forehead ''; his shoulders are covered with 
the skin of a leopard or tiger'' ; and he has sandals 
on his feet. The attitude of this figure is graceful 
and easy ; the left arm is thrown over the shoulder 
of Ampelus", and the countenance of Uucchus is 
inclined towards his compiinion, whom he appears to 
regard with an expression of great benignity. The 
figure of Ampelus is represented at the period of his 
transformation into the vine-plant, but before the 
metamorphosis has been quite completed. The lower 
part of his body appears to have taken root, while the 
transformation, which is gradually proceeding, has not 
deprived Ampelus of Ihe power of looking up afiee- 

°' Libet muliebri et dvlicato catpote pingituc. Isidaci, Orig. 

" BacRhua is here propeilf cnivned with ivf inntoad of 
the viue, Ihe lait«t plant huving only juBt cume to hia know- 
leclee. The cruwii of ivy apimars to have been the cniliest 
which was sdufiled by Baccniis. Antiqiiitus quidem nulla 



le also Ovid, Fasti, lih. ii 



SenecB, CEdiii., v. 413. 



leniaqiie siinul proeedet Incthiis 

Crinali florens hedetS, qiiem Patthica velat 
Tij^ie, et auratus in nodinn colligit ungues. 
ClaudianuH, decaptu Proaeipina, Jib.i. i 
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tioiiatel;^ at his master, to whom he is offering grapes. 
The skill of the sculplor has blended tog«ther the 
animal aod vegetable forms with so much ingenuity, 
that it is difiicult to decide either where the one 
begins or the other terminates. At the feet of Ara- 
pelus, or rpther at the root of the vine, is a panther, 
apparently intent upon stealing the grapes, the flavotu 
erf' which he is already tasting. Round his neck is a 
collar formed of the leaves and fruit of the ivy: a 
small lizard ia running up the stem of the vine"." 

This very beautiful and interesting group, of which 
we believe no duplicate has ever been discovered, 
was found in the year 1772, near La Storta, about 
sight miles from Rome, in the road leading to Flo- 
rence. The whole of the right arm of Bacchus is 
modern. 

Height, including the plinth, four feet ten inches 
four-eighths. The height of the plinth is three 
inches tive-eighths. 

Room VI. No. 52. 

A group of Two Greyhounds, at play, one biting 
the ear ol the other : two feet in length, by one foot 
eleven inches high. A group nearly similar to this, 
now in the Vatican Museum, was found with it, id 
1TT4, by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, at Monte Cof^nuolot 
within the precincts of the villa of Antoninus Pius. 

Two other dogs, which were also 'discovered at 
Monte Cagnuolo, were procured by Mr. Jenkins; 
and it is a singular coincidence that so many do^ 
together with the statue of Actteon devoured by fab 
dogs, in the Townley collection, should have been 
found in a place which retains a name of that import 

The nose of one of the dogs in the group itniDe- 
diately commented upon is modem. The other dog 
has the mark of a collar. 

" DeBcriptof the Museum Marblee, part iii, pLzi. 
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Monte Ca^uolo was one of the richest mines of 
antiquities wliith Mr. Gayin Hamillon opened while 
at .Borne. It is a small hill between Genzano and 
' Civita-Lavinia, commanding a rich prospect toward 
' Velletri and the sea. From, the estent and ma^i- 
',ficence of the ruins, and the many relies found there, 
it is cmijectured to have been the site of a villa ". 
Kootnlll, No. 31. 
This statue, which has been already mentioned as 
the first that-Mr. Townley became possessed of, repre- 
eents a youth seated on the ground, whose body is co- 
vered with a coarse leathern garment; his left leg bent 
beneath him ; the right leg stretched out. His coun- 
tenance indicates revenge and malice : he grasps with 
"both hands a part of an arm, belonging to the figure 
nbich is lost, which he is biting, and the hand of 
which retains a talus, astragalus, or sheep's bone. 

" Sen DallawBv's Anecdotes of tha Aits in EngUnil, 8vo. 
Xc.nd.l800,p.374. 



This statue wttsfouml in the baths of Titus at Rome, 
duringthepontificate of Urban VIK., and wospliiccd 
by Cardinal Francisco Borberiiii, ntphew to thu 
pope, in the Barberini Palace, from whence it came 
into the possession of Mr. 'I'ownley in tlie year 1768, 
by purchase from the Princess Dowa^r iSarberini. 
It is two feet three inches and three quarters ia 
height; length, including the plinth, two ieet eleren 
inches and a quarter, by one foot eight inches and ■ ' 
half in width. The lelt arm, the wrist of tlie right ' 
arm, both the feet, and the plinth, except a small ' 
portion immediately beneath the body, are modera. 
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• Piiny mentiona a similar group among the works 
of Polycletus, called the AslragalizonteB, which stood 
in the court-yard of the Emperor Titus on the very 
spot where the present group was discovered. The 
g^roupdescrihedby Pliny, however, wasof bronze, and 
the boys were naked. He mentions it as a perform- 
ance generally considered to be of the greatest merit". 
Of the game of tali, Kere represented, the reader 
will find 01 ample account in Gronovius'a " The- 
saurns'*." It is still commonly played in Bussia. 
Dr. Clarke, in bis " Travels in Russia," 4to.Cambr. 
' IS 10, vol. i. p. 177, says, " In all the villages and 
.lawns. from Moscow to Woronetz, as in other parts 
.of Russia, are seen boys, girls, and sometimes even 
old men, playing with the joint-bones of sheep. This 
,game is called Dibbs by the English. It is of very 
■■■■Iremote antiquity; for I have seen it very beautifully 
-^ represented on Grecian vases; particularly on a vase 
-i^n the collection of the late Sir William Hamilton, 
' w^iere a female figure appeared most gracefully de- 
^. lip«Mf d, kneeling upon one knee, with her right arm 
extended, the palm downwards, and the bones nuiged 

■. >' « Fecit et iliBtringentem, et nudum tslo inceaaentein. 
Ouosqile piiero«, item talis niiduB ludenlea, qui TOtautui As- 
tTai;alizautes : «t Euiit in Titi Imperatocia atria: quo oii«ie 
nulluin abiiolutlua )ilerique judicant." Pliaii, Hiat. Nat., 
lili. xliiv. r. 19, edit. Hanluini. Sea WinckelniBiiu, Hiat. de 
I'Art chti lea'Andeiii, torn. il. p. 231, vdit. Fsiig, 1802. 
'" Sra Dan. Suuteiii Falamedeg, apud Gronav. torn. *ii. 
, col. 996, kc, rap. xiv. iiiri. ixvii. col, 1W3-50. There were 
tliirlj'-live digtiuct throws with the tali. Set) also lliid. Au- 
dreaa Sentflelnua do Alea Vehnum, where, id cap. n, col. 1 142, 
he treat! of the malrria Talonm. The tali of animal's bones 
weie uf moit cornmoQ use. Martial, in lib. Aphor. ep. xii., 
Bpeahs of TAi,i EBOHEi. They have been found at Ilereula- 

The Tender may likewisa consult the treatiae entitled "I' 
Tali ed altri atiumenti lusoii decli antichi Somani, deBciilti 
da FrAQCteco de'.FicOToni," 4to. Itom. 1734, 
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along the back of her hand and arm. She seemed 
in the act of throwing up the boues in order to catcti 
(hem. In this manner the Russians play the game." 

The Emperor Justinian ordered that no hig'her sum 
shouM be played for at this game than an aureus". 
RoDin VI., upon No. S9. 

An Egyptian Tumbler, practising his art upon the 
back of atame crocodile. Strabo (p. 811. Casaub.) 
gives an account of a tame crocodile which he saw 
at Arsinoe, in Egypt. This animal allowed the priests 
to open his mouth and stuff it full of good things, 
after which he would jump into the adjoining piece of 
water, and swim about merrily. This piece of sculp- 
ture is two feet six inches high. It was brought from 
Rome by the first Lord Cawdor. The performers 
of this description among the Greeks were called 
Cubistte". 

•Room XI. No. 37. 

A fragment of a group in very high relief. A 
man is sealed on a chair, with a female standing 
near him ; but the whole so broken and mutilated 
that the subject cannot be ascertained. The present 
height of the chief figure is four feet fifteen inches, by 
two feet seven inches in width at the base. 
Room XII., in the Casa No. 13. 

A small iiroup, representing Venus and TwoCupids. 
Numbered 61. Height of Venus, six inches. The 
Cupids are represented sitting. 

*' See CosliuB Calcagninus deTalcnim, Tesa. et Calc. ludie, 
apnd Otsv. Thetaur., toL vii. 1229. " S«d et in iis ludis 
JustinianuB BOreum prnBcnpiit : extia quem jactura fieri nou 
posiet, etiam ab eo qui multnin divitiia poUeat." 

AuKuatiu, wciiiug to bis daughter, gaia ber a hundred and 
fi[ty denarii, vhicb, he says, he gave 1o every one of his gueata 
if they had a mind at supper to divert tbeniHelvea with tali, 
or odd and even. See Sueion. ia AukubI., ^ 71. 

« Sea Pauli M. Paciaudi de Athlelarum KTBISTHXEl in 
Palseatra GrEecorum Conunantariolum, 4t«. Bora. UiS, 
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Eoom VL, upon No. 53. 
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CHiPTEK vir. 

BEA.DS AND BUSTS. 

Boom VI. No. 15, 



A Head of Jupiter. It is manirestly a fragment of 
a statue of most excellent sculpture, and of an early 
period of art. The surface of what remains is in 
good preservation ; and the marble, which is Pen- 
telic, beautifully clear and while ; but the nose has 
been restored, and a hole, made by a blow, in the 
lefl cheek, filled up. 

It was purchased by Mr. Townley at the Duke of St. 
Alban's sale ; but he could not learn where it had been 
originally discovered. Height, onefooteisht inches. 

Mr.' Knight thought that this head might possibly 
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be a fragment of a statue of Polycletna, mentioned 
by PaiLsanias ', or at least of an ancient copy of it ; 
the style of the 'Workmanship being of this age, and 
thecharacterthat of the mild Jupiter there spoken of*. 
Another Head of Jupiter, of the heroic size, found 
in the excavations at Hadrian's villa, was presented 
to the British Museum by Barber Beaumont, Esq., 
in July, 1836. It is placed near the statue of Ha- 
drian, in the Grand Central Saloon. 



?(yi,. Pausan., lil).ii. c. 20. 

• DileltantiSwc. of Sculpture, lolti.) Frallm. Di«<i. p.xUii. : 
aitd Deecr. of PI. Xxxi, 
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JUFITRB SSRAFIS. 

Boom XII. Shelf 10. 



Two Heads of Jupiter Serapis; one in dark mar- 
ble, the other in green basalt. The former was 
from the collection of Sir William Hamilton: the 
latter was obtained by Sir Robert Ainslie, whilst 
ambassador at Cnnslantinople. 

Each of these heads bears a modius ; that in dark 
marble, one foot two inches in height, is plain ; that 
in basalt, a foot in height, has laurel branches and 
berries marked upon it. 

Another head of Jupiter Serapis, in white marble, 
ofa higher character than either of the present heads, 
is in this collection. Room VI. No. 68, one foot eJeyen 
inches and a half in height. It has also the modius 
ornamented with laurel branches and berries ; the 
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The worship of Serapis, whose chief temple was at 
Alexandria, appears to have been brought to Rome 
at a very early period. Valerius Masimus mentioos 
it as existing, as well as that of Isia, when Lucius 
Emilias Paulus was consul, b.c. 168*. It came 
moreintovt^ein the timeof the Emperor Vespasian, 
of whom, according to Suetonius, Serapis was the 
pecuhar friend and patron *. Visconti was of opi- 
nion that the worship of Serapis was most generally 
received at Rome, in the reign of Hadrian', which 
he describes as the chief era of the busts of that 
deity. It is, no doubt, certain that in that reign the 
worship was disseminated through th^provinces. 
That it was introduced into Britain about Hadrian's 
reign seems evident from an inscription found at 
York in 1770, dedicated by Clauchus Hierouymianus, 
the legate, at the time the Sixth Legion was stationed 
in that city*. Dr. Pegge, who has described it, men- 
tions likewise an inscription (JOVI SERAPl) fiiund 
at Appleby in Westmoreland. From various passages 
in Pausanias it appears that temples of Serapis were 
numerous in Greece. The Athenians imporied this 
deity from Egypt in the time of the Ptolemies. 

Mr. R. P. Knight, in his " Inquiry into the Sym- 
bolical Language of ancient Art and Mytholog-y,'* 
1818, reprinted by the Society of Dilettanti, foL 
London, 1835, p. 47, gives the tiillowing explanation 
of the Diodius which is seen upon these and other 
heads. His explanation, however, gives no solution 
of the laurel branches and berries, with which the 
modii are in many instances so distinctly marked. 
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" The mystic symbol called a modius, or mWs, 
which is upon the heads of Pluto, Sempis, Veaus, 
and Fortune or Isis, appears to be no other than the 
bell or seed-vessel of the lotus or water-lily, the 
rtymphtea nelumbo of Linnaeus. This plant, which , 
appears to be a native of the eastern parts of Asia, 
and is not now (bund in Egypt, grows in the water ; 
anil, amidst its broad leaves, which float upon the 
surface, puts forth a large white flower, the iKise and 
centre of which is shaped like a bell or inverted 
cone, and puncturated on the top with bttle cells or 
cavities, in which the seeds grow. The orifices of 
these cells being too small to let them drop out when 
ripe, they shoot forth into new plants in the places 
where they were formed, the bulb of the vessel 
serving' as a matrice to nourish them until they 
acquire a degree of magnitude sufficient to burst it 
open and release themselves, when they sink to the 
bottom, or take root wherever the current happens 
to deposit them. Being, therefore, of a nature thus 
reproductive of itself, and, as it were, of a viviparous 
species among plants, the nelumbo was naturally 
adopted as the symbol of the productive power of the 
waters, upon which the active spirit of the Creator 
operated in spreading life and vegetation over the 
earth." 

Room IV. No. 10. 

A Female Head, larger than life, but accompanied 
by no distinctive attribute. It was formerly supposed 
to represent Juno ; but Mr. Combe observed that it 
certainty differed in several respects from the repre- 
sentations we are acquainted with of that goddess, as 
the head is not crowned with a diadem, the eyes are 
smaller, and the countenance expressive of less aus- 
terity than we usually see in the head of Jiuio. 

Mr. R, P. Knight, in the " Specimens of Ancient 
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Sculpture,'' published by the Society of Dilettanti, 
vol. i. pi. xlii., thought that it might, perhaps, have 
been intended for a head of Venus. 

Mr. Combe thought' it still more probable that 
it had beloni^ed to a statue of Dione, the mother of 
Venus, to whom the matronly character of coun- 
tenance which it portrays seems appropriate. 

The ears have been pierced to receive ear-rings ; 
and the hair, which is parted in the middle of the 
head, is disposed on each side in flattened wavy locks. 

The whole of this head, with the exception of the 
nose, is antique, but the bust is modern. H is not 

T Descr. of the Aucieut MacUes in th« British Muieum, 
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Icnown where it was discovered. Its height ia o 
foot Dine inches and Ihree-eighths. 

Boam XII. No. 1. 




A head (if Juno, crowned with a broad indented 
diadem, brought from Hftme in 1774. It is two feet 
one inch in hcigiit. 

Bi>am XII., in the Core Nu. 13. 
A small head of Juno, three inches in licight, 
numbered 60. It was presented, in 1757, byThomas 
Hollis, Esq. 

Boom 11. No. 16. 

A colossal head of Minerva, two feet one inch in 

height, of early Greek work. The writer of the 

'' Preliminary Dissertation'' to the Specimens of S(.-ulp- 

ture, published by (he Society ofDilettauti, refers it to 
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a date from 550 U) 600 years before the Christian era. 
The upper part of the helmet which covers it has 
been restored, as we)l as the point of the nose, but 
the originEiI surface of the rest is entire, and perfectly 
preserved. The ears have had pendants. The sockets 
of the eyes, now hollow, were originally filled by some 
diflerent material'; and Mr. R. P. Knight, from 

' The author of the first of the Dilettanti TOlumes upon 
AocivDt Sculpture, Prelim. Diuctt., p. xiiv. obnnves, '* Xh* 
l>ractice of making the fixtures, upon which the character and 
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some marks on the temples, conjectured that it once 
had locks of hair, hanging Irom under the helmet, of 
metal. It seems to be the fr^^ment of a statue. 
There is a stiffness in the general effect of this head, 
but it has great dignity of countenance, and appears 
to have been the work of no conimon sculptor. It 
was foimd in the neighbourhood of Rome, hy the late 
Mr. Gavin Hamillon, who sent it to England in 
1787. 

Mr. Taylor Combe was of opinion that the artist 
who restored this head imitated a silver coin of the 
city of Nola, on which Minerva is in like manner 
represented with an owl on each side of her helmet. 
Mr. Knight supposed that the crest and other orns' 
ments of the helmet had been originally of metal *. 

BXpiesalon of the countenance piincipally depend, of a mora 
splendid material than the rest, appeaii to have lieen vciy 
general in the early stages of the act, ^ud was again revived 
in its decline under the Roman empejiors. In works thai art) 
very hi^ly finished, and in which the imitation uf real lire is 
very exact, its effect is peculiarly ilaizling and imposing, and 
extremely well calculated to inspiie sentimenta i>f awe and 
devotion : but it iloes not Bucceetl in Bculptuie at which the 
details ore neglected, ur which aims at general affects only: 
f>ir then there appears to be a Etyle of imitalion employed in 
the parij which is not preserved in the whole ; and the uffect 
becomes that of abortive trick, or unsuccessful attempt at 

From the following inscription it seems that the ait of put- 
ting the eyes into utatues was, in later times, a distinct pro- 

M , RAPILIVS . SERAFIO , HIC 

AB . ARA .MARHOREA 

OCVLOs . IIEPOSVIT . STATVIS 

ttVA . AD . VlXir . BENE. 

Buonatotti sulle Medagtioni Antiche, p. xii. 

' See the Pielim. Dissertation to the Dileltanli Society's 

Specimens of Sculpt'Jre, vol. i . p.xxxv. sec. 67, and the de- 

' seciptioD of plate xiiL of that work. Combe's Descr. of the 

Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, part i. pi. ivi. 
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A colossal head of Minerva, helmeted ; her hair, 
nhich comes in front below the helmet, is drawn 
back on eath side from the temples to the hinder part 
of the head, and disposed in a spiral twist, from 
which habitual mode of twisting' her locks, Minervi 
acquired the title of irafaireirXE-^uEd)". At the top 
of ihe helmet is a serpent, one of the ordinary attri- 
butes of Minena, and nhicb is frequently seen to 
accompany her representations, whether in marble or 

Tlie chin, the nose, a part of the helmet, and at 
portion of the serpent have been restored ia this 
bust. It stands two feet ten inches high, including 
its pedestal. Where it was found is unknowa. 

'• See Jul. Poll, lib. ii. c- .3, } 35. Winclielmwn, Hirt. ilt 
I'Att chei lei Ancieai, torn, i. p. 402, 
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A bust of Minerva, which has probably been part 
of a statue. The head only is anlique. The helmet 
and the breast, which are of bronze, are modern: 
they were copied, with some variations, by Albanini, 
from an ancient bust of Minerva, engraved in the 
sixth volume of the Vatican Museum". The eyes 
which are now filled with plalsler, were orit>;ina1ly 
formed of onyx, or some similar material, in imita- 
tion of the natural eye. The head was found iu 
1784, in the Viila Casali, amongst ruins supposed to 
have belonged to the baths of Olympiodorus. It is 
of excellent workmanship and in good preservation. 
Height of this bust one loot seven inches. 

" Museo-Pio -Clement ino, torn, kI, (m. ii. 
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A head.nf Minerva, the size of aniall life. The 
helmet is jjain, and the neck was anciently inserted 
into the body of the statue to which it beioiig'ed. It 
was purchased from Mr. Gavin Hamilton at Bome, 
in the vicinity of which city it was found. Height, 
, one foot three inches. 

Koom Xn. Nd. 3. 

A head of Apollo, believed to have been anciently 

copied from a very early production of Greek sculp- 

: lure in brass ; in which the ringlets of hair hanging 

' over the forehead and down the neck had been cast 



e published bytho-Dilot- 
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Room XII. No,3. 



The curls in the present marble, which originally 
descended on each side of the neck, have been broken 
off. Mr. Knight thought this copy must have been 
made about the time of Hadrian". Its height is one 
foot five inches, without the pedestal. It was brought 
from Rome by Lord Uawdor. 

In the Capitoline Museum is a statue of Apollo", 
the head of which so much resembles that before the 
reader as to justify a belief that both have been 
copied from the same original ". 

A head of the Didymiean, or androgynous Apollo; 
the fragment of a statue of extremely ^ne sculpture. 
It is quite entire, with the surface perfectly pre- 
served. Height, including pedestal, two feet. 

" He remulu also that the character of this head bean a 
Etronj; resemblance to some of the most ancient heiiia uf 
the eaiDn deity oatliesiWeitetradrachmi of Leontium in Sicily. 

•• Musei Capitolini, torn. iii. tab. liv. 

)* See Combe's Descr. of the Museum Slaible^, part iii.pl. iv. 
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A head of Apollo, surrounded by abroad fillet; 
the hair beautifully composed, and the countenance 
sweet and majestic. It is of the size of life. The 
author of the letter-press to the first volume of the 
Dilettanti work on Ancient Sculpture obserVes, that 
" the neck and part of the nose of this head of Apollo 
are restored ; but, in other respects, it is well preserved 
and entire ; and affords a fine specimen of the art, 
when ideal grace and majesty first began to reiine 
and exalt simple imitation. The hair is here beauti- 
fully composed, and the characterof the countenance 
is at once sweet and majestic ; at the same time that 
something of the liny sharpness of the e&tly style 
remains. It seems to be the fragment of a statue, 
which was originally executed in marble, and not 
copied from brass, as so many df the remnants of 
ancient sculpture have been"." 

Height, including pedestal, one foot eight inches. 

Vulcan. 

Room XII., in the Case No. 13. 

A small head of Vulcan, covered with a cap. Num- 
bered No. 57. From the collection of Sir William 
Hamilton. Height, four inches. 

RoomXll.Noa. 2uicn9. 

Two heads of Diana. In both, with some little 
variation, the hair is drawn up from the sides and 
tied in a knot upon the crown of the head. The first. 
No. 19, in Itoom XII., one foot five inches and a 
half in height, came to the British Museum with 
tlie collection of Sir William Hamilton. The other, 
the second article of No. 2 in the same room, in- 
Parian maibie, one foot one inch in height, is al- 
together of superior work, more elegant and more 
beauUtul. Chaste severity and virginal sweetness and 
simplicity, says the author of the Dilettanti volume, 

'° Specimeiia o[ Ancient Sculpture aelectcd by the Society 
of Uilftlnnti, vol. i. pt. xxUi. 
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are most happily blftndetl in the character ; and the 
fleshy and elastic appearance of the features, aad 
flowing lightness and Uixuriance of the hair are as 
perfect as we can conceive the material to admit of. 
it seems to have been part of an orig;inal figure, 
the execution as well as design of which was of the 
most refined age of the art. It is quite entire, the 
andent polish of the surface being perfectly preserved 
throughout". It was sent ftom Rome by Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton, 

MbrcurTi 
Itoom 111. No. 21. 

A head of Mercury attached to a modern term. 
The right side of the head has undergone consider- 
able restoration ; hut the whole of the face, the tip 
of the nose excepted, is antique and in hig-h preser- 
Talion. This head was purchased iti 1812, at the 
sale of antiquities belonging to William Chinnery, 

" Account of Specimena of Aacittnt Sculpture selected by 
tb« Society of Uilietfocti, vul. i. pi, xlviii. 
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I^aq. It is esecnted id a fine style of WDtl((nanshi|). 
Wlbffire it was found is unknown. Its bei^clit is oua 
foot ei^ht incbeH. This head ia very like the head 
of the statoe of Mercnry engraved in the " Museo 
Chiaramonte," p). xxii. 



Hbu>b QF HsROUtES, 
Mr. Combe, in the third portion of the " Descrip- 
don oftbe Museum Marbles," says, the ancients were 
accustomed to represent this deilied hero at four dil* 
ferent periods of life ; namely, first as an infant, 
secondly, as a very beautiful youth, thirdly, as a 
young man poeseanng less beauty, but having the 
characteristic marks of strength much more evidently 
portrayed in the lineaments of his countenance, and 
iBHtly, as an old man with » bewrd, his features bear- 
ing testimony to the series of exertions in which be 
had been engaged." 
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ExEtmpIeBof the second, third, and fourth of Iheae 
periods are presented in the busts which immedialety 

FlaimBD, in his Lectures, p. 64, is inclined to the 
opinion that Hercules was not exhibited with eitra- 
onlinary muscular strength until the Greek tragedians 
had settled his character by their impassioned and 
overpowering descriptions of his nets and labours. 
Hkbccles in Touth. 
Room III. No. 46, 

A terminal bust, in which the characteristics of 
Hercules and Bacchus are so united as to leave it 
almost doubtfiil to which of the two personages il 
may with most propriety be ascribed. The counte- 
nance is mild and pleasing. A chaplet of poplar 
encircles the head, fastened by lemnisci, or ribands, 
which descend gracefully upon the shoulders. The 
poplar was undoubtedly sacred to Hercules''; and, 
according to Mr. Combe, the short curly hairand lace- 
rated appearance of the ears bear still further testimony 
to the personage represented ; though from gener^ 
appearance this bust might be taken for Bacchus. 

This head, one foot five inches in height, was 
found in the year 1777, near Gensano, in the grounds 
belonging to the Cesarini ftmily. A liew projecting 
points o! the poplar leaves, and a part of one of the 
ribbands, are the only restorations which this bust has 
received. 

A head exactly similar to this, in the CapitoHne 
Museum, is ascribed to Bacchus, and has been 
engraved as such in the Museo Capitolino, torn i. 
Iftb. lixxvii. 



-■"•■"'"It 



, Idjil. ii. 13 
Viti» liccbo." 
Virg.,Bcl.™.6 
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He»cvi.es in MiDDi^ Lifb. 

Room IV. No. 9. 



A head of Hercules in middle life, larger than 

nature, and strongly marked by the appearance of 

muscular strength. The hair, short and curly, stands 

upright on the forehead, and, if we may rely on Mr, 

St. PhfBdnis, Fub., lib. iii. 17 : 

" QuercusJori, 

Et myrluB Veneri placuit, Phrebo laurBa, 
Pinus Cybele, popo/M cttia Hehouli." 
Orid, EpisLii. 64: 

"AptiorHereuleapopHftHo/io com*." 
See alio Tuitulliim, de Coron. Milit., cap. vii. p. 104. 
The head of Heiculfsia distiiiguibheil by a gioaUr variety 
of chaplets than that of any olhvr iliTinity. He i< crowned 
not only irilh the poplar aod tbe ivy (lee Hub. Flor. GemiD. 
vol. L tab. xxxiv. fig. 8), but uith the lauiei {tee the gold 
coinB of Philii), tbe fathei of Alexacdtr), tbe olive (Stat. 
Ihgb. lib. vi. 7; Slonb, Pierres giavici, tab. xl?i.], and 
y 2 
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Combe's desciiption, the ears show the bruised 
peculiaxity whicb Winckelmaim and some other 
antiquaries consider as common to the husts of Her- 
cules. The head is surrounded by a Darrow diadem 
nearly concealed by the hair, 

Mr. Knight observes that this head of Hercules is 
principally remarkable for the character of individuality 
in the features, which nearly resemble those on tbe 
gold coins of Philip of Macedon, in which the por- 
trait of the i(ing is certainly intennised with the ideal 
image of the deity — a mode of compliment not un- 
frequent in almost* every stage of ancient art The 
style of finishing in this portrait is indeed of rather 
later date than tiie age of Philip, though not much; 
but the compliment might have been paid to him 
after his death; or the head, which seems to be the 
fragment of a statue, may have been copied from 
some earlier work made during his lifetime, and the 
details finished in the more recent fashion". 

This head was formerly in the Barberini Palace. 
Tbe whole of the neck and bust have been added ; 
the nose, the edge of the left ear, and a small portion 
of the luir just above the same ear ara inoc^nt ; a 
splinter has also been broken away from the ri^ 
eyebrow. The sur&ce in tdl the antjcpie parta of 
^is bead is perfectly preserved. Its height is one 
foot nine inches and an eighth". 

ibe pine (k« a bronze &g\ae of HeTculei In the Knight col- 
lectioa in the Museum), &nd ftametimea with a vnath can- 
paged of flowera and ribands inlerwoveD toeetbei. (See tha 
MuBeo-Fio-Clementina, tom.ii. tab. iE,aad Maieum Wonlej- 
anium, vol. L p. 85.) For futther infoimatiaii concerning Iba 
crowuR or chaplets of Heiculea, aee tbe Mumo Cbiammanti, 
p. 103. 

>* See the first Dilettanti volume, pi. Ivii. 

'* Cnmbe'g Deacription of the Ancient Haible* in tha 
British Mawoni, part iii. pi. sii. 
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Hercules in advanCbd Life, 



The colossal head of Hercules here represented 
was conjectured by Mr. Richard Payae Knight to 
have been copied from one in brass, in which the hair 
of the head and beard was divided into separate locks 
or curls, each cast in aparticniar mould, in the manner 
of a head still preserved in the museum at Portici, 
and as described in the preUminary dissertation to the 
first volume of the Dilettanti Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture, p. xnv. 

The hardness of character, the aharpnesB of the 
work, and the composition of the hair, as divided 
into an immense number of short detached curls, all 
seemed to Mr. Combe to prove that tliis bust must 
have been of a very early period of art. The same 
stiff and uniform curls, he observes, nhich decorate 
this head, may be remarked in a very ancient Sgura 
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of Hercules, also in the Townley collection, ]n a bas- 
relief representing his capture of the Menalian sta^, 
executed in tlie early flat style of sculpture*". 

Mr. Knight, however, following up tbe notion that 
it was a copy of a more anuient head of bronze, 
thought it not older than the time of the EmperOr 
Hadrian, in the ruins of whose villa at Tivoli it was 
found, and whose maguiGcence and taste, in having 
copies and imitations of all the old and celebrated 
monuments of art scattered over his empire, has beea 
already noticed. 

The author of the second volume of the Dilettanti 
work on sculpture remarks that thia bust presents one 
of the best specimens which we possess of the hold 
and grand character which the ancients, in the best 
time of the art, gave to their ideal Hercules; in 
whom, more than in any other subject of sculpture, 
the sublimity of the god was combined with the 
vigour and endurance of man". 

According to Mr. Townley's own catalogue, this 
head was found by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in 1769. 

The chest, a small portion of the nose, and the 
outer edges of the ears, are modern. This bust is two 
feet live inches in height. 

RoamlV. No. U. 

A colossal head of Hercules. The figure to which 
this head belonged was probably a copy of the famous 
statue by Glycon, of Hercules in a state of repose, 
which was found in the baths of Caracalla, and is 
known by the name of the Farnese Hercules, from 
the palace at Rome in which it was preserved. It was 
afler this model that the present bust was restored at 
Rome ; but it differs in a few points from the head 
of the Faiiiese Hercules. The face is broader, and 

*• Koomlll. No.r. " Daettjnlivolume,ii.ii.8]. 
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the hair of the head aiid heard is more in lUatinct 
masses. 

This superb head, of the finest Greek sculpture, 
was dug up at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, where it 
had heen buried by the lava of that volcano. It was 
presented to the British Museum by Sir William 
Hamilton. 

The nose, the right ear.and a splinter on the right 
cheek, are the only restorations this head has received. 
It measures, including the chest, two feet five inches 
and two-eighths in haight". 

_ n See the Deicilption of the Ancient Marbles is the Bri- 
tish Miueiim, part i, pi. xi. 

The hintory of the Faniese Hercules, which the present 
buit ao much renenibles, is this; the eily of Perinthiu wu 
twice be i'u:)[ed by Philip of Macedon ; thecilizeiis, however, by 
Ibe vtreugtli of their aitualioQ, their dwd valour, aad the iater- 
vention uf frisDils, preserved their liberty. Ab their city was 
dedicated to Hercules, they represented him , after this success, 
U|wii their coins as n!9(iaK from bis labonrs. Tiiis device is 
beheved to have been the origin ofGlycou's statue, the style of 
which ii considered later thaa the tinw of Alesonder. The 
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Boom XI., Due of No. 34. 



Hub is Motber of' the nged heads of Hercules, 'of 
the Hme geim^ chuoctcr, but still diBering from 
tile Famese. It was bequeatbed to the Museum by 
the late Richanl Peyue J^niKbt, Esq. 

Smaller Heads of Hercules. 
Room Xn.,m tU Cue No. 13. 
A small hoad of Heiculea in advanced Ufe, five 
nches in height, numbered 52 j and a tragment of 
'another covered with the skin of a lion, six inches 
and a half in height, numbered 50 ; both presented 
to the Museum in 1757, by Thomas Hollis, Esq. 

In the same case is a small head of Hercules, very 
much injured by the decomposition of the marble, 
five inches in height, from the collection of Sir Wil- 
Uam Hamilton. 

DuliercoiniofPerinlhuiliore the head of Hercules, with Ibo 
■n«:riillioa TON KTICTHN,(*</>*«/er, 

Cooyic 
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Hiads of the Indian Biccttus. 

Heads of Bacchus, observes the author of the first 
DilettaDtiTolume", mounted upon terms, are not un- 
frequent. They were probably employed to decorate 
the eating-rooms of the ancients, and were therefore 
repeated in every kind of material, the cheapest as 
well aa the most costly". 

The Tonnley Gallery possessesfour of these heads 
in a superior style of sculpture. 

Boom IIL No. 19. 



This head is executed in the hard parly style of 
Greek sculpture; so hard as to lead Mr. tt. P. 
Knight to suppose that it vras copied from some 

" Plata mil. 

'* Tvo, amonf; the tenacottaa in the Museuni, formed of 
huinl clay, havo been already described. See pp. S2, 8b. 
But these, from the projeciiom at the gboulders, are tonit- 
dered to have l>een applied to t, difleient use. 
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early Hark in brass; abroad diadem encircles tbe 
bead, but tbe bair, so ol\ea artificially curied, is 
in its natural stale. Tbe lower part of tbe curb 
whit-b I'hU upon Uie left shaulder, and tbe term, are 
modern. 

This head was found in tbe year 1T90, in that 
part of Hadrian's villa, 'Hburtina, which is supposed 
to liave been the picture-gallery. Many valuable 
marbles were discovered in the course of tbe es- 
cavarion, and among them the fine statue of the 
Discobolus described in p. 239. 

The height of this head is one foot nine inches'*. 
Room III. No. 27. 



Another head of tbe Dearded Bacchus, crowned 
with a diadem ; the hair, which falls in long tresses 

" Compare the SpmmenB of .indent Sculpture, {iiiblished 
by the Society of Dilettanti, pi. Tiii. ; Comba'a Beicr. of tlie 
Aac Mnblsi in the Muieiim, part iu. ]>l. xix. 
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upon the Bhoulders, is turned back upon the forehead, 
and atTBDged beluw the temples in small round curls. 
Its height is one foot eleven JDches and a half. It is 
in ivmarkably fine preservation, und has not received 
any restoration whatever. 

This head was formerly in the collection of Car- 
dinal Alexander Albani at Rome, and was brought 
to England by Mr. Lyde Bronne. 

Boom HI. No. 29. 



A finely-preserved (erminus of the Bearded Bac- 
chus, nearly perfect. It stands six feet eight inches 
in height. The head on this terminus presents a 
mild dignity of countenance ; the hair and beard are 
arranged in numerous and complicated curls ; and 
the head is ornamented by a narrow diadem. 

This terminus was found in 1771, at Baite, Mr, 
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Combe SBjTB, in dif^n^ a deep trench for Ihe re- 
moval of an old vineyard ; Mr. Knight, that it was 
found amidst some earth and rubbish, that had slipped 
into the sea on the coast near the ancient BaiK. It 
was purchased upon the spot fay Dr. Adair, who 
happened accidentally to be eiplorin^ those inter- 
esting r^ons in an excursion from Naples. This 
head also has undergone no lestoretion. 

fioom III. Nu. 30. 



Another terminal head of the Bearded Bacchus, 
crowned with a broad fillet or diadem. The hair of 
the beard is arranged in spiral curls, with two spiral 
locks descending on each side upon the shoulders. 
Thin was found with the preceding bust at Baiie, in 
1771, and whs likewise brought to England by Dr. 
Adair, A portion of the back of the head is gone, 
but the bust has had no restoration. Its height Is 
one foot four inches and a half 

Mr. R. P. Knight, in commenting upon these ter- 
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minal heads of Bacchus, observes, that " the practice 
of the early artists,' of copying individual nature in 
ideal personages, has caused the beads of Bacchus 
to be frequently mistaken for portraits of the philo- 
sopher Plato, whose features appear to have had the 
same resemblance to him as those of Socrates had to 
Silenus ; at least, if any of the beads supposed to 
be of Plato he really portraits of him, and not 
images of Bacchus, as we are inclined to suspect ; 
for we know of none that has been found with the 
name, nor of any ancient author who has noticed 
(he resemblance, as in the case of Socrales; whose 
portrait is nevertheless always easily distinguishable 
by the face being more flat, the eyes more promi- 
nent, and the brows less deep and projecting than in 
the heeds of the god*"." 

Two small terminal heads of the Bearded Bacchus, 
one in white marble, from the coUection of Sir William 
Hamilton, the other in yellow marble, Axim the col- 
lection of Sir Hans Sloaae, will be found in Room 
XII., Case No. 8. 

BoDin 111. No. 17. 

Two terminal heads, joined back to back : one 
represents the Bearded Bacchus, the other is a head 
of Libera. The style of the hair is the same in both: 
small rows of spiral curls fall upon the forehead, two 
curls of larger size hang down on each side of the 
temples,and a str^ht lock of extended length descends 
on each side upon the breast. These hiiads are both 
ornamented with a continued diadem or fUlet. A 
small portion of the nose of each has been restored. 
Height, thirteen inches. 

Bacchus is occasionally represented by the ancient 
poets and sculptors as andrc^nous, partaking jointly 

** SpeeimeDi of Andent tJeulpluK publiilud by the 8o- 
dety of Dilettanti, vol. i. pi. riii. 
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of the male bimJ female sex. Hence in Orpheus'a 
Hymns, utii. v. 4, Hermann's edit. Lips. 1805, torn. i. 
p. 306: 

And, again, in the " Lusus in Priapum," Caim. 

" Trfthilque Bacchus viigiai* teim farmani." 
See also Seneca, in CGdip., v. 408 ; and Ovid. Met, 
lib. iv. 19, 20 : 

" tibi, cum sine eomibuB ailatas, 

Virgineuni caput" 
An undrogynous fi^re of Bacchus occurs in the 
present collection, in the group of Bacchus and Am- 
pelus, already described ; and another occurs among 
Mr. R. P. Knight's bronzes, supposed lo be of the 
time of Alexander Sevenis". In each of thesci bow- 
ever, both characters are nnited in one figure. In 
the present sculpture they are represented under two 
distinct forms; one representing Bacchus as entirely 
le of the Sode^ of IKlett«a1i, 
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male, the other as female. It was in this double 
character that Bacchus was styled Jiftooaoj", 

These heads were found by Mr. Oavin Hamilton, 
in au eKcavatioTi in the neighbourhood of Borne. 

Smallterminalheadsof Bacchus and Libeva,^oined 
back to back, seven indies and a ball' in height, will 
be seen in another sculpture of the Townley collec- 
tion, Koom XIL, in the Case No, S, marked 19. 

Room XJI. No. 7. 



A terminal head of Libera, one foot four inches 
in height. The nose has been restored. On the 

" Orph. Hymn., xxx. i. 3. A bust of BECehim ii/orvfu 
occurs in the Museum Kiicheiiani.m, M. Bom. 1709, tab. 
li. fig-1. See also another, cot unlike that we have been 
ilesciiblng in llie Museo ChiDTamou<J,toiii. i. fol Rom. 1808, 
pl.xxiii. ■' Erma Bocchjco a due fatcie." Millingen (Ancient 
Unedited Maniiments, Heiirs ii. 4Id. Lond. 1826, p. 20) conjet- 
tuies this double bust of the Townley collection to be d 
headofMeicuc)', joined with afemglehvad, pnbap»of Veaut 
or Verta, 
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shelf No- S, ia the same room, we ieveral oQm 
heads of Libera. One, a small terminal head from 
the collection of Sir William Hamilton, numbered 20 ; 
another in jellow marble, 21 ; n third in red marble, 
with hollow eye-sockets, formerly filled with materials 
resembling the natural eye, nine inchea and a half in 
height, numbered 22 ; a fourth, a small terminal head 
in reddish yellow marble, with a necklace composed 
of ivy-leaves, six inches in height, numbered 23 ; a 
fifth, a small head in white marble, the breast covered 
with drapery, seven inches and a half in height, 
numbered 24. This last also formerly belonged to 
Sir William Hamilton. 

Room XII. No. 0. 
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A head, formeriy in the villa of Pope Sistua V^ 
called the Vill& Montalto, at Rome. It is covered 
with the Phrygian, or pyramidal hood, and the lower 
part of the face and neck are clothed in drapery. 
The character of the face partakes of the youtbiiil 
l)eauty of both sexes. This circumstance denotes 
that it represents Bacchus with his male and female 
qualities, and under his denomination of "Adonis in 
iiiferia." 

The fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus, entitled " the Syra- 
cusan Women," contains a lively description of the 
Jesdval of Adonb at Alexandria, in Egypt : a female 
singer irom Argos celebrates the loves of Venus and 
Adonis, and their happy re-union after the death of 
Adonis and his return from the banks of Acheron". 
This fable originated in Syria", where, as Lucian 
informs us, the festival of Adonis was celebrated at 
Byblus in a dramatic form, the tirst part of the drama 
representing the death of Adonis, and the second his 
restmation to life- Lucian adds, that some of the 
inhabitants of Byblus affirmed that these celebrations 
had reference to O^ris, and not to Adonis — a cir- 
cumstance which, combined with other evidence, seems 
to show some connection between the Egyptian ritea 
of Osiris and the Phoenician ceremonies in honour 
of Adonis. The celebration of this event was in 
some places coupled with the mysteries and orgies 
of Bara^us. Ausonius makes Bacchus say, 

" I am Bacchns amongst the living, and Adonis 
amongst the dead,'' or in the inferi. 

" Hygin., tab. ccli, 

■^Mucrob. Satuin., i. 21 ; u>d Ludan. deDeaSjr., ili.4M, 
edit. Hemst. 

*' Auson. Epig. 29. It is 'AJIanvc in many copies, and Dot 
'aJ»ivii and even if 'ASamw be the right reading, it >■ per- 
hspa not quite certain that Adoni* is meuiti 

VOL. I. . I 
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The hood or veil, says Dallsway, placed upon the 
mystic figures by the ancients, cons^ntly alluded to 
the inferi, or the inactive state of the animating 
spirit". 

Plutarch also afGrms that Adonis was believed not 
to differ from Bacchus", which opinion also extends 
to Atys> Clemens Atexandrinus saysthat Attis and 
Dionysus, in the mysteries, were held to be the Biune 
deity ". 

The present head was found near Rome. 

Cybkle. 
Room XII. No. 15. 




A head of Cybele. It is simply the portrait t»f a 
female wearing a mural crown. One foot one inch 
in height, without the pedestal. 

Room VI. No. 25. 

The head of an Amazon, in the early style of Greek 
sculpture. It belonged to a statue similar to that 
which is engraved in the Museum Capitolinum, torn, 
iii. tab. 46 ; and to that which was formerly in the 

" Dttll»»ay, Anecdotes of the Arta in England, p. 319. 
"' Sympoi., iv. p. 571, 

'* AiitvrnTitit 'Arm Tfarnyipittlai ttXavrn. Clem, Alex. 
CohottBtioad Oentei, edit. Potter, 17]&,t«m. i,p. IS, 
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Mattel Villa, now in the Vatican Museum, torn. ii. 
lab. 37. This head was brought from Rome by Mr. 
l.jde Browne. Height, one foot ten Indies. 

RiMim III. No. . 



A terminal bead of Homer, encircled by a narrow 
diadem, or Uropkiuja. It represents him in extreme 
age, but with a mild and dignified character. Tt was 
found at Baiee, in 1780, and is rather more than one 
foot ten inches high. TTie lower part of the nose is 
the only portion which is modern. 

In workmanship this bust disputes the palm of 
excellence with the celebrated head of the poet in the 
Farneae Palace at Rome**. Both of them resemble 

" Sre Ti«chb«ia, Homer nach aotiken gezeichnet ; mit 
erIHuterungen vun Chi. Gottlob Heyne. fol. Gdrting. 16tll, 
pi. i. It ia alia engraved as a froDtiiipieM to the thiid volume 
uf Ihe Greaiille Hom«r. 41a, Oxon. ISOD. 
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a terminus of Homer, preserved at Naples, which has 
the poet's name inscribed upon its ftcint, and also 
bears three Greek inscriptions in honour of turn". 

Other portraits of Homer, so at least they are 
dedgnated, are found upon tlie coins of los, a small 
teland in the iEgean Sea", of Amastris in Paphla- 
gonia**, of Chios", Colophon", and Smyrna". But 
all these are of the Roman times". 

The towns of Greece and of Asia, which had per- 
mission from the Roman emperors to fabricate money 
in the basec melal, used this privilege to perpetuate 
the memory of greatmen who had been their fellow- 
countrymen. Viscoitti refers the coins which were 
struck St Amastris, and which are usually considered 
as guides in identifying the received portrait of Homer, 
to tile time of the Antonines ". 

" Belloiii Vetenun illiuti. Pbiloaoplioniiti, Poetuuni, Rh»- 
toTan, et Oratocum Imoginei, Ub. 53 ; Fsbri Comment, in 
Imsg. Illustrium, p, 46 ; ViKOuti, Icoaogiaphia Grecqne, 
torn. L pp. 52, 53. 

*' See Felierin, Becuul de M£dsillei, &c., torn, iii,, coa- 
tenuit 1m Medaillei d'Afiique et dei lies, pL xciii. fig. 11, 
12, 13, 15. Tig. 13 (the coin here eagraved {rom ths Md- 
Beum callection) beais the oeaiegl reserobWce to the TDwnley 
bust. 

** Vet Pop. et Reg. Num. qui in Homo Briluuiioo kdaer- 
Tutor, tab. ii. fig. G, 7, S, Theie sad the lelan coins all 
beat the bead ol Homer, with hii name. 

" The coins of Chios exhibit the poet in a littiag pos- 
ture, holding a. volume in his hand; the name OHHPOS 
likewise round. See Car. Combe Mus. Hunter, tab. xvii. fig. 
22, 23. 

*° PelUrin, ut »upr., torn. iL pi. Ivii. See alio Bckhel, 
Doctr. Num. Vet,, lorn. ii. p. 511. 

" Cot. Combe Uus. Uuntei. tab. 4, fig. 6, the poet seated, 
as on the coins oCChios. 

** " HomeruB Mutarum delicium, numiam&t* in honorem 
cusa, diim in vivis fuisset, nonvidet" ^on. MiicelL Ecu- 
ditee Antiquitatig,p. 140. 

** leooograpbie Gtecque, torn. i. p. b7. 
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The coins, however, which bear the poet's head do 
not exhibit a uniformity of likeness, Pliny, indeed, 
asserts (and we here give him full credit) that the 
ancients were not in possession of any actual portrait 
of Homer**; and though Pausanias mentions two 
statues of him of ^at antiquity, one dedicated to 
him by Smicythua at Olympia", and another of 
bronze, placed upon a ttek, or pillar, in the temple 
at Delphi ", it is certain that both were ideal. 

The ancients, as in the bust beibre us, in the place 
of likeness, endeavoured to compose a head, in ex- 
pression gf dignity, suitable to the veneration iti 
which the poet was held ; not as the strolling indi- 
gent bard, but as the father of Poetry, with a counte- 
nance which should not merely inspire admiration, 
but stand as the image of his sublime and univers^ 
genius. 

The age and country of Homer have been long 
subjects of dispute. For the former we have only 
the choice of conjectures ; but the best accounts place 
him from a hundred and sisty to two hundred years 
afler the fall of Troy, which was about twelve centuries 

" Hilt. Nat. lil). xixv. c. 2. 

** PaiuBuiaa, ^liac. Pr., c. zzvi. Smicythua here men- 
liooed, accDidiDK to Lnrehei's CIiroDoloi;icaI Tablet to Hero- 
dotuB, lived more thaa 473 yeaia liel'ace Chritt. See Larcher, 
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before the Christian terst". The Parian Chronicle 
places him about 907 years before Christ, under the 
perpetual archonship of Dit^netus at Athens ", For 
his country, Aulus Gellius quotes an epigram frcmi 
Varro, in which the names (^ the seven towns that 
contended for his birth are comprised in a Greek 
hexameter^. Sannazarius has presented it lo us in 
Latin"*: 

" Smyrna, Khodoi, Colophon, Solunin, Cliioa, Argoa, Atheiue." 
Wood, who travelled carefully over the scene of the 
*' Iliad,'' from peculiar images and local descriptions, 
gave the preference lo Chios " ; but Smyrna, on the 
bank of the Meles, is more generally considered to 
have the &irest claim. Moschus, in his " Elegy on 
the Death of Bitm," addressing himself to that liver, 
says, 

"Thou now lamentest for another son :" he had, 

" Compare Bailea, Breviei Notitis Litt Gmcs, fin. lip*. 
1812, p. 26; GlinfOQ'a Futi HelUiiiGi, uULOif. 1834, pp. 135, 
3S0, 361. 

** Larchei, Tndnction d'Heiodote, e^t. 1802, tom. IL 
p.283,&c. 

** Noct. Attic, Kb. in.c. ll.exVatnmklib.de Ima^mURis: 

'Ewri wiijit ta^ttra •yi fii^i 'O/tiftv, 

3fii(Mt, 'pAi, KtXifiiit, ^lOMfut, "In (X/m), 'AfYK, 'Afiau. 

Two laiiatiuns of thin epigram occur in the Antholoria, in 

vhich some of the places here meulioned on omitM, and 

others iaserted. 

" Saanaiar. Epigr., lib. ii. S. See alio t«o Allatius de 
Patria Homeii, 12mo. Lugd. 1640. 

*' E>»y on the Life and Seniiia of Hovei. See riao 
Thnrydides, iii. 104. 

** Bionia et MoKhi Idyllia ex lecen*. Schwebelii, Sre. 
Ven. 1746, p. 222. Statitu : 

" SniTina tibi eentile Eolum, potaiqne Tnendo 
Fonte Meles.'' 
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iinmediately before, mentioned that liver's mourning 
for the death of Homer". 

Smyrna had a temple consecrated to Homer; and 
los boasted of his tomb". 

A double terminal head of Homer and Archilo- 
chus, found at Villa Fonsega sul Cello, is encp^ved 
in the Museo~Pio~Clementiuo, vol. vi. lav. xx. 

It is a cmious coincidence that what modem phre- 
nologists designate as the organ of poetry is developed 
in the Townley head of Homer to a degree absolutely 
monstrous. 

BbANU SsiD, PORHZBLT CILLBD THAT OF HOMBR. 

Room IIL No. 39. 



Mr. Combe, in the " Description of the Ancient 
Marbles in the British Museum," part ii. pi. xxxix. 
ascribes this head, not to Homer, but to PindaT. 
He says, " A bronze head, the size of life. It re- 
ptesenta a Greek poet considerably advancedin years: 

.X.24. 
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the beard is abort, the eyes are hollow, and the 
head is crowned with a narrow diadem. The head 
being inclined forwards, renders it probable that it 
belonged to a sitting figure, holding a volume in the 
hands; this was the attitude in which the statues of 
the Greek poets were usually represented. This 
head has been generally ascribed to Homer, whose 
figure is eKhibited sitting in tlie manner above de- 
scribed on the coins of Smyrna", Chios", and 
Colophon"; and a statue of him, in astmilar attitude, 
was placed by Ptolemy Phitopator in the temple 
which he dedicated to this poet". But we do not 
recognise in this head the features usually given to 
Homer, whether we compare it with the one in the 
Farnese Palace, with that in our own collection, or 
with any other known bust of him. The nose is 
longer and sharper, the cheeks are not so hollow, 
the fetx is less wrinliled, and the hiur is closer to the 
head, and more equally distributed over it: it also 
exhibits, in a less degree, the mildness of character 
which distinguishes the countenance of Homer. 

" The learned editor of Dr. Mead's ' Catalogue of 
Antiquities' was of opinion that this head belonged 
to a bronze statue of Homer in the Zeuxippus, a 
magnificent building at Constantinople, which had 
been for many years the repository of some of the best 
specimens of ancient art. Thecircumstanceofthebead 
appearing to him to have undergone the action of 
fire seems in a great measure to have confirmed 
him in this opinion ; and it is well known (hat the 
Zeuxippus, txigether with its valuable contents, was 
destroyed by fire in the fifth year of the Emperor 

** Car. Combe, Mns. Hunt, tab, 1. fig. 6. 

" Ibid.teb.xviL fig. 23, 23. 

^ PelleiiD, Rwiusil de H£daillet^ &c., torn. IL pi. IviL fig. 30. 

" ^liani VaT,Hist.,lib.xiii.c.22. Se«Luuaii.Demoatheii. 
£aeom.,c. 2. 
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JusUnian ". After a careful examination, however, 
we have not been abie to discover any marks of 
fusion in the metal, or any other sign of this head 
having suffered irom the effects of fire. Besides 
which, according to Christodoms the poet", and to 
an anonymous historian" (a passage from whom ia 
preserved by Cedrenus), it appears that the statue of 
Homer, in the Zeuxippus, was a standing figure, and 
had a very long beard reaching to the breast ; whereas, 
in the head before us, the beard is remarkably short. 
From all these circuinstances we are fully of opinion 
that this head was not intended to represent Homer. 

" Though it is impossible to say with certainty 
which of the Greek poets this head was designed 
for, we are inclined to conjecture that it may have 
been intended for Pindar, a bronze statue of whom 
was placed before the portico at Athens. From the 
description which ^schines" has given na of this 
statue (which was still etisling at Athens in the 
timeof Pausanias"), we thinkit not improbable that 
the head now under consideration might have be- 
longed to it. The statue was in a sitting posture, and 
crowned with a diadem : it represented him holding 
a lyre, and with a volume lying on his knees. An 
additional argument in favour of this opinion is, that 
the appearance of age in this head accords with that 
of Pindar, who is generally supposed to have lived to 
eighty years of age. 

" This valuable bronze was brought to England at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, for the 
collection of Thomas, Earl of Arundel. It afterwards 



*■ Cedieni Histoiiarum Compend., p. 369. 

** Antholog. Oisc, ttim. iii. p. 173. edit. Jacobs. 

•' Cedreni Hist. Compend., p. 369; 

" ^BchiniB, epiat. iv. 

" PauBan.Att.,lib.i,c,8. 
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came into the possession of Dr. Mead, at whose sale, 
in the year 1755, it was purchased by the Earl of 
Exeter, by wliom it was presented to the British 
Museum in the year 1760. 

Height, eleven inches five-eighths. 

How much Lord Arundel esteemed this brouze 
head may be interred from its inirodoction into tbe 
lai^ picture of his countess aad himself by Vandyke, 
en^ved by Vorsterman. 

Rmni lU. m. 44. 



A terminal head of an unknown Greek Poet, sur- 
rounded by a narrow diadem. It was supposed, at 
one time, to represent Homer in a younger character 
than was usually given to him ; but Mr. Combe 
justly observes that there is so trifling a similarity 
between the features of this head and those of the 
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known heads of Homer, as to leave littte doubt that 
this opinion was erroneous". 

It was Ibund with the head of Hippocrates, which 
will be hereafter described, near AlbaDO, in 1770, 
among some ruins supposed to be those of the villa 
of Marcus Varro, The bead is qnite entire, but the 
bust is modern. Height, one foot seven inches and 
three-eighths. 

Perunsrr. 
Room III. No. 42. 



A lerminal head of Periander, tyrant of Corintli. 
He was, on his mother's side, of the familj of the Bac- 
chiadffi, and he succeeded his father, Cjpselua, as tyrant 
of Corinth, in the 3Sth Olympiad, about the year 627 
B. c. He is generally reckoned one of the seveii 
sages of Greece. He appears to have been an uo- 
--• -. ** Desci. of the Ane. Mublei in the British Mweum, part 
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principled and cruel despot (Herod., vi. 92), a dn; 
racter not at all inconsistent nith thatof tteing a VH 
man of the class to nhicli he belongs. The wisdJ 
of these wise men consisted in certain pithy saying! 
or maxims, which had reference to the conduct a 
human life, and were entirely practical. Plato, ho* 
ever, does not admit him among them. 

This head was formerly placed by Pope Sistus V 
in his palace called the Villa Montalto, on the Esqui 
line Hill. It was considered aa an unknown beai 
until the year 1780, when a terminal head, beuinj 
a strong resemblance to it, and with the name o 
Periander in Greek letters, was discovered in thi 
Villa di CasKO, at Tivoli, together with a terming 
head of Biap, and tragments of others of Solon 
Thales, Pittacus, and Cleobulus**. The folloninj 
is the inscription on the term of Periander : 

□EPIANAFOS 

KT-iCEAOr 

KOFlNaiOI 

HEAETH HAN. 

The apophthegm at the conclusion of tlus inscrip 
tion is ascribed to Periander by Diogenes Laertius 
in his life of Periander : Tovrou tori, MeXtn) to irdv* 
"it was the maxim of this man, that industry is every 
thinj." 

The nose and a spUnter of the right ear of thi: 
head are nodem, as well as the term upon which ii 
is placed. Its height is one foot seven inches. 

*' Sm the HuteD-Pio-ClementiDO, tom- tL tav. xiii. in, 
and Visconti's leono^aphie Orecque, tom. L 410. Par. 181 1 
p; 104, ]^ ix. fig. 1,2. 

** Dug. Lawt. in vita Pemudri, edii Mubsmii, p. 62. 
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